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INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this study is to present a survey of 
the development and transition of Negro Labor in 
the United States from the period of slavery to the 
period of the entrance of Negroes into industrial occu- 
pations in large numbers. This development has been 
one of the marked features of American Economic 
History. The cultural life of the Negro population 
in America is being given serious study, and the racial 
contributions in the spirituals, the work-songs and the 
folk-lore are receiving new attention in literature. The 
story of the economic struggle of the masses to rise 
from the depths has been so obvious to the student of 
American economic progress that serious efforts to 
chronicle the steps in the advance have been few. 
The subjects of Slavery as an economic system and the 
Negro as a slave have received some attention in his- 
torical studies, but the study of the Negro as a laborer, 
and not as a slave, has been left to the realms of per- 
sonal opinion, unsupported assertion and public dis- 
cussion. This monograph seeks to give a documen- 
tary study of the Negro Labor movement from the 
historical point of view. It is a picture of group evo- 
lution and of group struggle. It is not only the study 
of a labor movement, but it is the story of economic 
progress and of the spread of industrialism among 
Negro-Americans. 

It is well known that at first, the hosts of Negro 
slaves were intended for the gang system. Cotton, 
tobacco, rice and the plantation commodities created 
the demand for crowds of laborers. The needs of the 
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plantation soon called for a certain specialty in labor 
which neither the master class nor the Southern mid- 
dle and lower classes could supply. Houses must be 
built, horses must be shod, agricultural implements 
must be manufactured and repaired, clothing must be 
made, and personal demands satisfied. The Negroes 
of the South learned to do this work, as well as the 
agricultural field work, throughout the period prior to 
the Civil War. As machinery and industrial organi- 
zation were introduced, although handicapped by lack 
of training, they learned to do the work which required 
greater skill. | 
After the War of the Rebellion, the Negroes were 
left without their masters, who were accustomed to 
make contracts for them and to give orders concern- 
ing the tasks to be performed. ‘The question which 
filled the minds of all groups then, was “Will the 
Negro Work?” The period of Reconstruction, from 
the economic point of view, gave rise to this new 
problem, and its solution was made more difficult by 
the creation of new opportunities and responsibilities. 
Is it true that the Negroes in their newly found free- 
dom threw away their economic opportunities in order 
to seize.hold of the political ones? Bi 
It has been asserted with emphasis that Negroes 
cannot become skilled workers because of inherent 
racial defects, and that this unavoidable difficulty ac- 
counts for the larger number of foreign laborers em- 
ployed during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It has been claimed also that Negroes will 
not organize themselves into unions for protection; — 
' that they prefer to work as unorganized workmen or 
to organize separately from the whites. As a matter 
of fact, the relations of Negroes with American Organ- 
ized Labor have not been studied with serious intent. 
If we are to understand the problems connected with 
the labor of Negroes in the United States, our studies — 
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must be raised above propaganda and personal 
Opinion. 

Negro labor did not enter skilled work in such num- 
bers as did foreign labor in the eighties and nineties. 
Was Negro Labor displaced because it was inefficient 
and racially incompetent? Was the race, per se, in- 
capable of filling a place in modern industrial organi- 
zation? Is it true, as some assume, that mulattoes 
filled places of leadership and the blacks occupied the 


_ subordinate places? Were Negroes unthrifty, lazy 
_ and unreliable as a group? Solutions to these ques- 


tions are sought in the pages which follow. 
Some educational leaders made the claim that the 


_ Negroes should be trained in skilled trades in the in- 


dustrial schools. Contrary to the usual belief this 
idea arose and was popularized among Negroes prior 
to the Civil War. It was claimed that industrial train- 
ing was more important for Negroes than collegiate 
training. Other leaders in education demanded that 
the same training should be given to the American 
Negroes as to all Americans. This gave rise to the 
controversy between industrial and higher education 
which filled the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
and echoes of which are often heard in the present. 
With the decrease of foreign immigration during 
the World War of 1914, new opportunities came to 


Negro labor. The aftermath of the War created 


he demands. Industrial plants demanded the 
abor of the group which was once the bone and sinew 
of American economic life. Thus a new day dawned 
for the Negroes in America. At one period, the 
nation sought Negro labor even to the extent of 
defying the constitution and the state laws. At an- 
other period, the labor of Negroes was neglected and 
often opposed. At still another period, Negro labor 
is demanded, and efforts are made to continue its em- 


_ ployment and advancement. It is to understand the 
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part which was played by Negroes in the development 
of this particular American Labor Problem that this 
study is presented. 

It has been necessary, in order to arrive at the 
truth, to piece together bits of information which 
have been obtained in various ways and in many places. 
Pains have been taken, however, to gather a selected 
bibliography which would be sufficiently inclusive to 
bring the reader in touch with some of the source mate- 
rial for the study, and through the secondary refer- 
ences it should not be difficult to touch the available 
literature. Treatises have been written on isolated 
phases of the subject, to which the references call 
attention. The author desires to acknowledge his 
special obligation to Professor Edward Channing, 
under whose direction this study was completed and 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History at 
Harvard University, June, 1925. Mention should be 
made also of the encouragement which was received 
from conferences with Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
at the beginning of the study, while the author was a 
graduate student in History at Harvard University. 
He is also indebted to the Librarians and assistants of 
the Library of Congress, the libraries of Harvard 
University, of the University of Pennsylvania, the New 
York City Library, the Howard University Library, 
and to officials of the United States Department of the 
Census, the United States Department of Labor and 
the American Federation of Labor at Washington. 


CHARLES H. WESLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 
September, 1926. 
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NEGRO LABOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER I 
SLAVERY AND INDUSTRIALISM 


THE period during which the Compromise of 1850 
was operative was one of the most critical periods in 
the development of American Sectionalism. Planta- 
tion economics and the domestic system were firmly 
established in the South while the industrial system 
had taken deep roots in the North and East. The 
North had found the free labor system profitable and 
supported it. In like manner the South was more de- 
termined than ever before to uphold a system of labor 
in which slavery was the fundamental condition. The 
leaders of the South through conventions and news- 
papers were determined to encourage the introduction 
of industrialism, and they were equally determined 
that slavery should be made tributary to it, and if 
the North insisted upon the abolition of slavery, then 
separation was the only solution.’ In all of their dis- 
cussions, slave labor was regarded as a necessary con- 
dition of the economic system of the South. Contro- 
versies were raised frequently between northern and 
southern interests regarding the merits of the systems 
of labor which were carried on in these sections.” 
The major agricultural products of the South in 
1850 were cotton, tobacco, sugar and rice. These 
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products were raised largely by slave labor. The 
number of plantations engaged in raising these com- 
modities shows the relative interest in each of them. 


NUMBER OF COTTON, SUGAR, RICE, TOBACCO 
AND HEMP PLANTATIONS IN 1850 














Number of Number of Number of 
Cotton Rice Plan- Tobacco Number 
Plantations cee of tations er of 
STATES Raising Sug Raising Rais Hemp 
Five Bales Pigaasces 20,000 Lbs. 30,000 Tras Planta- 
and Over and Over and Over tions 
la ba eta ci sisie sie wis 16,100 atone: 
Arkansas ........ 2,175 RISES 
Blorida. © iis 225. sccrscee 990 958 Lee solar aa 
Georgia cee 14,578 Sea 80 Alia pnaahe 
Kentucky ....... 21 seit ri 5,987 3,520 
Louisiana ....... 4,205 1,558 Sate Rie avait 
Masvland 'sc5/c co sicislen seine eaele Secs 1,726 oem 
Mississippi ...... 15,110 alec oes pipet cimee 
IMissOGth ja scoot eee ca A Re Sree 4,807 
North Carolina.... 2,827 eusiels 25 a aaa 
South Carolina,... 11,522 stots 446 Ree 
Tennessee ....... 4,043 Bisa wed 2,215 
PROXBS el As wis sieeve 2,262 165 ea alate 
Virginia ..... BENS 198 arta aes 5,817 
Total iris > « 74,031 2,681 551 15,745 8,327 


(Compendium of the Census of 1850, p. 178.) 


Cotton was still the ruling product of the South in 
1850 and slaves were the necessary labor units for its 
production. Therefore, a relatively large number of 
the people of the South were interested directly in 
slavery. It is estimated that the total number of 
families holding slaves in 1850 was 347,725. This 
- comprised about one-third of the whole white popu- 
lation of the slave states and about one-half of the 
whole population in the states of South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana.* The total 
slave population was 3,204,313, and its increase since 
1840 was 28.8 per cent as against 37.7 per cent for 
the white population. The free Negro population of 
the United States in 1850 was 434,495.* This part 
of the population had increased 12. 5 per cent since 
1840. The total Negro population in 1850 was 3,638,- 
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808.° The presence of this large population and the 
demands for labor in agriculture and industry made 
possible its participation in the American labor move- 
ment before and after the Civil War. 

The labor of Negroes, slave and free, has been one 
of the most important factors in the economic develop- 
ment of the southern part of the United States. The 
brawn and muscle of the Negro population created the 
basis for Southern wealth which was derived in the 
main from the cultivation of the soil. The greater 
part of the Negroes, therefore, found employment in 
agriculture. As far as it may be stated with any de- 
gree of certainty, the Negro agricultural workers were 
distributed in 1850 among the great staples of the 
South in the following proportions :* 


Hemp .....cesscessees 60,000 2.4 per cent. 
Pte eee Sey cisions 125,000 DOL ares 
SEAT Sr ieee ssabessns 150,000 G0 Se. 
PUODACEO seccdscuocenos 350,000 14.0 oo 
Cotton, etc. ...... 1,815,000 PD AE OS cas 


These workers were employed by the gang and task 
systems. The latter system was used mainly upon the 
rice plantations. The cultivation of all of these prod- 
ucts demanded the use of large bodies of Negro slaves. 
These field hands were directed usually by an overseer, 
and their successful employment depended not only 
upon their own labor but upon efficient overseers, who, 
it has been asserted, were hard to find.” 

_ Observers found serious fault with the slave’s labor. 
Olmsted stated that the slaves “seemed to go through 
the motions of labor without putting strength into 
them,” and that they moved “very slowly and awk- 
wardly.” He found also that four Virginia slaves 
could not accomplish im agriculture what one ordinary 
free farm-laborer could do in New Jersey, and that the 
excessive weight and clumsiness of the tools made plan- 
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tation work ten per cent greater.* Robinson, a visitor 
upon a rice plantation, observed that the slaves worked 
their hoes so slowly that “the motion would have given 
a quick-working Yankee convulsions.”® There were 
also sick, aged and infirm slaves upon many planta- 
tions. These persons were unable to work and were 
often great burdens to their owners. However, in 
spite of these classes of individual Negroes who, to 
the Northern observer, seemed to be obstacles to suc- 
cessful labor enterprise, the South held on to its 
Negro slave labor system. Its advantages in the pro- 
duction of wealth seemed to outweigh its disadvan- 
tages. It was estimated that Negro labor contributed 
annually to the wealth of the South about $30,000,000, 
and one writer waxed eloquent with the statement that 
the Negro workers of the cotton states were “the most 
regular, uniform and efficient body of laborers to be 
found in the world.” 

Great effort has been made to show how unprofit- 
able labor with slaves was for the South because of 
racial inferiority. This has been stated so repeatedly 
by voice and pen that it has become a very old Ameri- 
can tradition; that is, that Negroes have been inefficient 
workers, not because they were slaves, but because they 
were Negroes. Says A. H. Stone, “In truth, it was 
not slave labor but Negro labor which was, at bottom, 
responsible. The contrast between North and South 
was not the contrast between free and slave labor, but 
that between white and Negro labor.’’* The fact is, 
however, that slave laborers of every race have been 
unsatisfactory workers, and slave labor as compared 
- with free labor has always been less efficient, whether 
it was the slavery of Europeans or Africans. War, 
trade, crime and gambling were the sources of slavery 
in Europe and the East; and no race group which has 
been once free and then enslaved has worked as efh- 
ciently for others as they have worked for themselves. 
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The slave helpers of the ancient Greek and the Italian 
cities gave competition to the free workers, but the 
latter continued to have the advantage in workman- 
ship. Medieval serfdom and English apprenticeship 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries showed the 
same decreasing returns in skill and versatility as did 
Slave Labor in the United States.” 

In addition, slaves and groups which are depressed 
by a master class, have always engaged in petty vices— 
in thievery from their masters, in discontent and riot- 
ing, in runaway efforts and indifferent work. The re- 
sults have been the same whether among Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Anglo-Saxons or Africans.!* It is 
the economic and social depression which produces the 
bad effect. The history of slavery and oppression re- 
veals the same results in all groups. Moreover, when 
it was difficult for slaves to be free, or to hope to be 
free, or for the early apprentices to become journey- 
men and masters, the permanent subordination became 
irksome and the worker soon lost the efficiency which 
his group may have once possessed and degenerated 
into a machine operating at the master’s command. 
The results were especially characteristic of the slave 
system of agricultural labor in the South. It is well to 
note that this condition among the Negroes was agegra- 
vated by their contact with a portion of the population 
which secured its existence by practicing these vices. 
This group included those who obtained their “‘pre- 
carious support—by agricultural labor in competition 
with the slaves—by corrupting the slaves and seducing 
them to plunder for their benefit.” 1* This relation 
with the slaves was regarded by some as “‘the most 
serious burden upon slave labor.” 

The Negroes of America contributed not only to 
the planting, growing and harvesting of the great 
staples of the South as slave field-workers, but also to 
the skilled and semi-skilled labor which the economic 
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life of the South demanded. The mechanical pursuits , 
of the plantations and of the towns were followed by . 
the slave and free Negro population. Among this 
group of skilled laborers there were the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the wheelwright, the mason, the brick- 
layer, the plasterer, the painter, the tanner, the miller, 
the weaver, the shoemaker, the harness-maker, and - 
the cooper.** Their presence is shown by the adver- 
tisements for the sale of slaves, the purchase of slaves, 
and by the notices of the rewards for the return of 
fugitive slaves, of which the following are selected 
examples: 


“Negroes wanted—some good carpenters, blacksmiths, coopers 
and bricklayers.” Wilmington, (Va.) Journal, September 3, 
1847. Slaves for sale—on hand, house servants, field hands 
and mechanics.”—-New Orleans Picayune, October 18, 1846. 
“Fifty Dollars Reward—Runaway from the subscriber, Josey, 
a carpenter by trade.”—Charleston Mercury, October 15, 1853. 
“..- Robert... a carpenter by trade, who has managed rice 
and sawmills—Jackey, a good shoe and boot-maker.’’—Charles- 
ton Mercury, December 26, 1853. “. . . a finished house 
carpenter, a perfect workman.”—-New York Tribune, August 
29, 1854, quoting the Charleston Mercury. “One Hundred 
and Fifty Negroes for sale—consisting of field hands, house- 
servants, bricklayérs, carpenters, plasterers, blacksmiths, 
painters, seamstresses, shirt-makers,—a superior blacksmith 
accustomed to do all manner of plantation work, and has also 
worked in repairing machinery.’—New Orleans Picayune, 
January 29, 1853.16 


In many cases the plantation manufactories were 
said to be conducted like small commercial industries." 
' These mechanics, slave and free, rendered good service 
to their communities. In the towns, especially in 
Georgia and in adjoining states, freedom for the 
Negro was an evidence of skill in some trade or in- 
dustry.** Some of these,mechanics became so success- 
ful that they purchased slaves. Their assistants and 


| 
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helpers were often held as slaves by them. In nearly 
all the states there were Negro plantation owners who 
were Negro slave owners, and there were many who 
were known to be prosperous and wealthy.” 

Proposals were made in 1850 to use slave labor 
more generally in the quarrying and working of granite 
and the mining of coal ;?° and a few years later it was 
proposed to use them on the public works in Virginia. 
They had been employed in various parts of the state 
with marked success.** They were used at the mills 
and furnaces where they became ‘expert workers in 
iron,” and it was hoped that they would be used more 
widely. The purpose of these proposals was the 
extension of the use of slaves so that larger numbers 
of southern people would be more dependent upon 
slave labor and accordingly more willing to join in its 
defense. The intention of the pro-slavery group dur- 


ing the antebellum period was not only to urge the 


extension of slavery in the territories of the United 
States but to extend it intensively and make larger 
numbers of the people of the South look to slave labor 
for their support. The owners of slaves found it 
profitable to hire their slave mechanics by contract to 


others who needed their services. This was found to 


be a very profitable business and the extensive employ- 
ment of hired slave artisans shows the value of the 
Negro mechanic to the South. The average annual 
sum which was paid to owners of hired slaves in Vir- 
ginia was around one hundred and twenty dollars with 
board and lodging.** Some of these workers enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly in their industries, as they had 
processes, unknown to other workmen, by which the 
tasks assigned to them were done.”* 

The movement for the introduction of machinery 
and the new industry into the South was at its height 
during the decade, 1850-1860. William Gregg, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of South Carolina, writes that the 
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South in industry was at this time where New England 
was in 1820 or 1822, and that without the foreign 
obstacles with which New England had to contend, 
larger success for the Southern states was possible.?® 
Leaders in political thought were convinced that efforts 
must be advanced in the interests of a new movement . 
and that ‘whatever divisions exist in Southern politics, 
there can be none upon this of Southern Industrial In- 
dependence.” ** The South, it was said, was too de- 
pendent upon the North; it must secure a more — 
combined system of railroads, it must build up a manu- © 
facturing interest in order to develop its resources, | 
and thus there would be fewer distractions to endanger _ 
its peace.””. Moreover, the slave population seemed 
to be increasing in so much greater ratio than the white 
population that some plan must be undertaken, it was 
felt, which would encourage immigration of larger 
numbers of whites. Only by this plan could it be hoped 
“to keep up the equilibrium of the two races.” ** ‘The 
burden of the speeches and the debates of the Southern 
Commercial Conventions, to which attention is called — 
later, was the importance of manufacturing to the 
future of the South. While there were those in these 
conventions who could see the incompatibility of manu- / 
facturing and slavery, there were others who believed | 
that both could be maintained.” A study of the table 
on page 9 will show the relationship which existed 
between the slave population of the individual South- 
ern States and manufactures in 1850. ‘This table will 
permit several conclusions concerning groups of the — 
Southern States. 
Looking at this table and comparing the slave per- 
centage of the total population in each state with its | 
manufacturing wealth per capita, one sees that the 
states with higher slave percentages have less per 
capita manufacturing wealth. For example, South 
Carolina ranks first in the proportion of its slave) | 
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population and eighth in the per capita manufacturing 
wealth. Mississippi ranks second in the proportion 
of its slave population to the total population and 
fifteenth in the per capita manufacturing wealth. 
Louisiana ranks third in the proportion of its slave. 
population to the total population and seventh in per 
capita manufacturing wealth. Florida ranks fourth in 
the percentage of slave population and twelfth in per 
capita wealth. Thus the states with the largest pro- 
portion of slave population have the lowest manufac- 
turing interests and the lowest per capita manufactur- 
ing wealth. This conclusion is obvious. But there are 
variations from this conclusion. 

Virginia, which ranks first among the slave states 
in slave population and seventh in the slave per- 
centage of its total population, was also first in the 
number of manufacturing establishments, second in the 
list of those expending large sums upon labor for 
manufacturing, second in the value of its product, and 
sixth in the per capita wealth. ‘The presence of the 
slaves in such large numbers appears to have had little 
effect upon the relative cost of labor, the value of the 
product or upon the number of establishments. In 
this state industry and initiative accompanied a high 
rate of Negro slave population. A further study of 
the counties of the state shows that the maintenance 
of this equilibrium is due largely to the economic in- 
terests of the western counties. ‘Thus Virginia may be 
classed as an exception to the conclusion noted above, 
since it does not show any perceptible change except 
in the manufacturing wealth per capita. It was seventh 
in slave percentage to the total population and sixth 
in per capita wealth. 

Maryland stands out as an exception of the opposite 
type to Virginia. The state of Maryland ranks tenth 
in slave population, thirteenth in the slave percentage 
to the total population, but also first in the amount 
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spent upon labor, second in the number of establish- 
ments and first in per capita manufacturing wealth. 
Both Maryland and Virginia show tendencies toward 
industry and wealth production in spite of the size of 
the slave populations. The character of the soil and 
its rich produce influenced this result without doubt. 
On the contrary, Georgia and Alabama show the 
divergence between manufacturing and the number of 
slaves in the reverse manner to Maryland. They rank 
high in slaves and low in manufacturing interests. 

Carrying the observation to other states, it is found 
that in North Carolina and Tennessee the posi- 
tions of the states are fairly equal as regards slave 
population, slave percentage, the number of establish- 
ments, the cost of labor, the value of the product, and 
per capita wealth. No direct relation between manu- 
facturing and slavery can be discovered in these states. 
Kentucky and Missouri ranked low in the slave per- 
centage of their population and high in the value of 
their product, the cost of labor, and per capita wealth. 
Texas and Arkansas ranked low in the slave percent- 
age of their population and also low in manufacturing 
interests. Delaware also ranked low in all respects 
Save in its per capita wealth which was high. 

This table demonstrates that manufacturing inter- 
ests in some states varied with the number of the slaves 
and also with the slave percentage to the total popu- 
lation. But manufacturing progress did not correspond 
in all the states with the slave population, so that the 
definite rule may not be developed that manufac- 
turing could not be introduced because of slavery. 
Slavery was one of the causes for the backwardness of 
Southern industrial progress but there were other con- 
tributing factors. These factors varied with the 
geographic, the economic and the social conditions of 
each state and section. A close study of the table re- 
veals this variation. As a rule students of this subject 
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have been content with the statement that it was owing 

to slavery that manufacturing was not carried on in 

the South, thus placing the burden directly upon 
slavery, and by inference upon the slaves.* Ute 

It is assumed that manufacturing in the South was 

impossible not only because there were slaves, but 

more particularly because there were Negroes slaves.” 

On the contrary, the serious student will look beyond 

the surface differences of color and he will examine 

the entire system of economic society in the South. It 

will be seen that there are two factors in the equation, 
the Negro and the white Southerner. Slavery affected 

both, the enslaved as well as the enslaver. Not only 

must the Negro slave be considered, but the life of ease 
which was made possible among the planter class. This 

existence did not encourage industry or initiative in 

business orin agriculture as did the life of the North.” 

The enterprising spirit of the North and East has been 

the dominating circumstance of American Industrial- 
ism. The ideal life in the South was the life of ease 

and comfort which was guaranteed by freedom from 
labor and oftentimes from even the direction of labor. 

This condition was brought about by slavery, but the 

element of personal aptitudes, personal tastes, indi- 

vidual and group thought, as they were expressed in 

Southern life, should be given consideration. For 

these in themselves occasioned slavery. In a rural 

society, where wealth was reckoned by the extent of 

land and slave-property owned, where there was a fixed 
gulf between the land-owning aristocrat end the man 

who had stained his hands by servile labor, where 
‘towns were small and industry was largely domestic, 

where transportation and commerce were weak—in 

such a society, manufacturing was impossible. The 
only way to introduce manufacturing on a large scale 
was to change the society. The Southern social 

system was based upon cheap human labor, while the 
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rest of the world was seeking cheap mechanical labor. 
As long as groups of men were cheaper than 
machines, industrialism must wait. But by 1850, even 
in the South, human labor was becoming dearer and 
mechanical labor cheaper. Modern civilization was 
being built upon cheap mechanical power while South- 
ern civilization was built upon the degrading of 
humanity. So long as the basis of a social system 
remains unchanged, the superstructure—its civilization 
—remains alike unchanged. But with the basis of the 
Southern social system shaken by the Civil War, slowly 
and painfully the entire system has been crumbling. 
It had been proposed prior to 1850 that the slaves 
should be employed in manufacturing in the South. 
As early as 1827, the proposal was made in Virginia 
and other Southern states for the employment of slave 
labor in the manufacturing of coarse cotton and other 
goods. It was said that this project would diffuse 
prosperity wherever it would be adopted.** In 1845, 
Governor Hammond of South Carolina wrote to 
Thomas Clarkson that ‘“We are beginning to manu- 
facture with slaves.” ** The slave population had 
about doubled since 1820, and it appeared in 1850, 
that at the end of the next thirty years the slave popu- 
lation would be six millions and a half. The only 
solution for this increasing population was to employ 
it “in cotton and woolen factories . . . in iron 
furnaces . . . in our factories and work shops. . . 
and in the manufacture of such articles as are now 
made almost exclusively in the Northern states.”** It 
was declared that the United States had become the 
second commercial nation of the world by the agency 
of slave labor, and that it could become the first when 
a portion of this labor should be directed to manu- 
facturing enterprises.** The spindles and factories, 
to be located near the fields, would save not only 
through cheaper labor costs but also because it would 
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obviate the necessity for transportation.” The subject 
of the use of slaves in industry became so prominent 
that the Southern and Western Convention at Charles- 
ton, April 10-15, 1854, passed a resolution toward the 
end of the session proposing that a committee should 
report upon the number of manufacturing plants in 
the states and the number of operatives, slave and 
free, in each.*® There is no evidence in later conven- 
tions that this task was ever completed. Another reso- 
lution was presented stating that “experiments have 
fully proven that slave labor can be profitably em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments,” and that, in 
the opinion of the convention, “an extensive applica- 
tion of such labor to manufacture would greatly bene- 
fit the South.” * 

Throughout the period 1850-1860, arguments were 
waged in favor of and against the use of Negroes in 
manufacturing. An appeal was made to the owners 
of slaves “to bring to the aid of this available and 
efficient corps of regular laborers in the field, the steam 
engine and the iron muscle of spindle and loom.” * 
Negro labor, properly directed, it was said, would be 
found as effective as “the ignorant and miserable oper- 
atives of Britain.’ ** There were differences and also 
similarities between English apprenticeship and Amer- 
ican slavery. The apprentices of England, especially 
the pauper apprentices, grew up debased and demor- 
alized. ‘They were often driven to work at the point — 
of the lash. Horses were kept saddled tu bring back 
the fugitives who fled from their tasks, aad blacksmiths — 
made fetters for them. The English factory workers 
of the early nineteenth century were ignorant and sub- 
jugated men, women and children, until the reform 
movement gave birth to the factory legislation which 
improved their condition.*? While there were writers 
who thought that the Negroes would be efficient factory 
operatives and as effective as the English operatives, 
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there were other writers who opposed the use of slaves 
in manufacturing. It was argued that they should be 
used in the fields where they were particularly fitted and 
the mechanical pursuits should furnish employment for 
the white population.** Still others opposed the intro- 
duction of the white mechanics, for they would become 
“thot abolitionists,’ they would have the vote and they 

would imagine that, in fighting against the planters, 
they were fighting against aristocracy.” ** 

Meanwhile progress was being made in various 
localities by the introduction of slaves into small scale 
manufacturing such as the South afforded. Profitable 
manufacturing plants for cotton-bagging were estab- 

_ lished in Kentucky and in South Carolina; and in parts 
of the Western states manufactories were conducted.** 
Slaves were employed in cotton factories in South 
Carolina, and there were cotton factories in Ten- 
nessee where all the labor was done by slaves and 
_where there was not a single white man except the 
_ superintendent.** Manufactories were known to be 
successful with the labor of Negroes in other sections 
_ of the South.*” 
_ Several thousand men were employed in the mining 
of iron and in conducting the iron furnaces in Ten- 
“nessee, near the Cumberland River, and without a 
' single exception the employees were slaves. One com- 
ny which was capitalized at $700,000, owned seven 
hundred slaves who were engaged in this industry.*® 
“They were employed in the tobacco factories of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg where some of them earned 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars a 
} year. Those who were free, in this group in Virginia, 
were paid according to their tasks. One man had 
earned nine hundred dollars but it was said that he 
had saved none of it.” : 
__ There were other instances of the employment of 
slaves in manufacturing establishments in the South, 
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particularly in South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Georgia. ‘Typical instances will be 
noted. ‘The work of the Saluda factory near Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, attracted considerable attention. 
All the operatives of this plant were Negroes except 
the overseers and the superintendent, who had come 
from the Northern manufacturing sections. The com- 
pany which controlled the factory had a capital of 
$100,000. It employed 98 operatives and, including 
children, there were 128 workers. The mill consisted 
of 5,000 spindles and 120 looms. Heavy brown 
shirting and Southern stripe, which was a coarse kind 
of colored goods, were the fabrics which were made. 
The superintendent found that the labor of slaves was 
cheaper than free labor and that slaves could endure 
the work of the cotton mills better than the whites. 
The Negroes were used first in the spinning depart- 
ment and were transferred gradually to the weaving 
room. The head weaver stated that there was as 
much work done by the Negroes and that they were 
more attentive to the condition of the looms. After 
two years of experiment, the results were found to be 
in favor of slave operatives in the mills, as the work 
was efliciently done and a saving of thirty per cent in 
the cost of labor was secured. This factory was oper- 
ated by the labor of slaves until the close of the War, 
when slave labor was replaced by white labor.” 

_ A cotton manufactory was situated also at Arcadia, 
which was about seventeen miles from Pensacola, 
Florida. The machinery of this factory was operated 
by Negroes. Five thousand yards of domestic were 
turned out weekly. The operatives were “young, in- 
telligent and cheerful.’’ The mill was in operation a 
little over,a year, and the results more than answered 
the expectations of its originators. At Scottville, 
Bibb County, Alabama, there was “a manufacturin 
village’ where slaves were employed. ‘The first prof- 
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its, $2,200, which were realized in 1841, were spent for 
a family of Negroes who were to work in the factory. 
After that time the company made other purchases, 
‘and in 1858, a value of $25,000 was placed upon its 
Negroes. This mill was located in a large brick build- 
ing of three stories. It contained the best machinery, 
and employed one hundred operatives, three-fourths of 
whom were females. There were about 25,000 spindles 
‘and 50 looms at work. Every year since 1841 a divi- 
‘dend of ten per cent had been declared and the capital 
‘stock increased to $117,000. The company owned 
‘three thousand acres of land and several buildings, 
which consisted, beside the factory, of a large hotel, a 
‘store, the smithery, the carpenter’s shop, the wheel- 
wright’s place, and the boot and shoe shops. In addi- 
‘tion, there were the saw-mill, the grist mill, a large 
flouring mill, a church and cottages.” 

' In Mississippi, ten miles south of Greenville, there 
was a cotton factory in which there were Negro work- 
men. There were 800 spindles, 10 cards and 12 looms, 
and the necessary machinery for spinning and weaving. 
“A large Semple engine was used, which was made by 
“Thurston, Green & Company of Providence, Rhode 
‘Island. This engine was operated by a Negro who 
‘was said to have had no acquaintance with engines 
‘before he began to operate this one. 

’ In South Carolina, there was a plantation where 
“machinery was seen which was more extensive and bet- 
‘ter for threshing and storing rice than any used for 
‘grain upon any farm which had been seen in Europe 
‘or America.* There were shops also where mechanics 
‘were at work, all of whom were slaves. The owner 
“stated that these workers exercised ‘‘as much ingenuity 
‘and skill as the ordinary mechanics that he was used 
to employing in New England.” One particular piece 
of carpentry was noticed, a part of which had been 
“started by a New England mechanic and a part by one 
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of the plantation workers. Olmsted makes mention 
of his gratification at this discovery, because he had 
been told by others in Virginia, that the Negro mes 
chanic was “‘incapable of working carefully.” He had | 
been told this so persistently that he had begun tq — 
believe it. One of the workers in this mill was 4 
Negro who acted as a kind of overseer, and who was © 
able to repair all the machinery, including the stead 
engine. In the same state, in 1856, there was a sawt 
mill, driven by steam, which was attended by twa 
Negroes;*> and in Georgia, slaves had been employed — 
with decided success in cotton factories. Negro slave 
operatives were used in several other cotton factories 
in South Carolina; at the Vaucluse Factory, the De — 
Kalb Factory, and the Williams Factory.” ‘They. @ 
were employed also in small factories of various kinds — 
in Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida."® : | 
Industrialism was making such advances in Ameri- ~ 
can life, and the employment of Negro slaves in South- _ 
ern industry appeared to be so successful that the sup- — 
porters of the movement were encouraged to greater 
effort. They insisted that Negroes had learned black- — 
smithing, carpentry, boot and shoe-making and all the 
handicraft trades as easily as white men, and that if 
young slaves were put into the factories so that they 
might grow up in that employment, “they would make 
the most efficient and reliable operatives that could be 
found in any country.” The cotton growers and © 
overseers who had experience with Negroes knew that — 
they could be made into efficient operatives, and that 
this opportunity would give a wider scope “‘to all the 
mechanical talent among the slaves.’’® Since the slaves 
' had made shoes and built houses, they could make 
plows, harrows, etc., and in all mechanical pursuits 
they could become fine laborers.** One writer cal- 
culated the time when Negro slaves would become 
trained engineers, weavers, spinners, smiths, and car- | 
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_ penters.* Another, who viewed the matter in the 
light of experience, was certain that there could be no 
doubt any longer in the mind of ‘‘any intelligent in- 
dividual who is well acquainted with the mental and 
physical character of the black population of the 
United States that slave labor can be made as efficient 
2s any other in this important branch of industry.® 
Slave labor was also termed ‘‘the best and cheapest 
factory labor in the world.” “* At the Macon Con- 
vention of Cotton Planters in 1851, and at the Mont- 
gomery Convention of 1852, a resolution was intro- 
duced recommending the erection of cotton mills in 
every county of the cotton states, and stating that the 
slaves were able to attend to the looms.® 
_ The goods which were manufactured by slaves were 
not all of them coarse and heavy materials, but there 
_ were fine fabrics as well. While the work of most of 
the antebellum plants was on crude, common, produc- 
_ tion, there was some work which was of a high order. 
_ The products of one factory had drilling which resem- 
_ bled the best French linen at a short distance. It 
_ was of superior quality, and was so regarded by “‘the 
most intelligent dry-goods merchants.” It was not 
uncommon to find female slaves who were gifted as 
milliners and dressmakers. Some had acquired supe- 
rior skill and were hired to fashionable dressmakers. 
The Boston Daily Republican, August 30, 1840, quotes 
The Norfolk Herald—‘For Sale—a colored girl, of 
very superior qualifications . . . I venture to say that 
there is not a better seamstress, cutter and fitter of 
ladies’ and children’s dresses in Norfolk or elsewhere, 
or a more fanciful netter of bead-bags, money purses, 
ete. 
_ However, as a rule, the work of the Southern ante- 
bellum plant was of the rudest kind. It did not re- 
_ quire a large amount of skill and the use of Negro 
_ slaves was not an impossible procedure in 1850. But 
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the skill of some slaves is particularly interesting and 
indicates the special attainment which some of them 
had reached. In Montgomery, there was a carpenter 
who had an unusual ability for calculations. This 
had been obtained without any instruction. He could 
give quick estimates of all descriptions of lumber 
to be used in building. He was an excellent workman 
and received as wages two dollars per day with over- 
time work. His efhciency had reached such a degree 
that he needed to receive little direction from his 
owner.*” At Mount Vernon, there was a Negro car- 
penter who was skilled in the manufacture of cedar 
canes.°* In the same state, there was’a slave black-- 
smith who repaired the reaper when it refused to oper- 
ate. Daniel Williams of Newberne, North Carolina, 
was an experienced engineer, having attended to steam 
engines for nine years. He was regarded as a valuable 
man in this work, and in addition he was a practical 
tanner.” 

Since Negro slaves were not granted patents for 
protection of inventions, there is no accurate record 
of slave inventions. In 1858, the Commissioner of 
Patents having refused to grant a patent to a slave 
inventor, an appeal was taken to the Attorney-General 
of the United States, Jeremiah S. Black, who con- 
firmed the refusal stating that he could not legally give 
the patent to either the master or the slave, because 
a slave, not being a citizen, could not be a party to a 
contract with either the government, or his master.™ 
This opinion followed closely the sentiment of the 
Dred Scott Decision. The master, without doubt, 
would be permitted to obtain a patent for himself but 
not to secure his slave in his right to an invention. 
An important invention in sugar-making by a slave 
could not be rewarded by a patent for the same rea- 
- son.” Booker T. Washington is the authority for the 
statement concerning an-invention by a slave of the 
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“Hemp-Brake,” which was a machine by which the 
fiber could be separated from the hemp stalk.* A 
number of mechanical appliances which came out of 
the ordinary problems of daily employment were at- 
tributed to the plantation workers. On account of 
the denial of a patent to Benjamin T. Montgomery, 
who was a slave of Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
Congress passed an act on May 17, 1861, providing 
‘that when the inventor was a slave, the master might 
take an oath that the slave was the original inventor 
and on complying with the law, he should receive all 
rights of a patentee.” ° 

It did not escape the view of some thoughtful per- 
sons in the South that training the Negro slave as an 
artisan and a mechanic was utterly unfitting him for 
slavery. It was said that “wherever slavery has de- 
cayed, the first step in the progress of emancipation 
has been the elevation of the slave to the rank of 


4 artisans and soldiers. This is the process through 
_which slavery has receded, as mechanic arts have ad- 
_ vanced.” In the development of modern European 








eicieas: 





' civilization, serfdom was doomed in those places 


where men began to work in the mechanic arts, and 
where men abandoned the rough work of the domestic 
system for the factory system, new conditions of life 
and liberty came to millions of men. As the crafts- 
men grew in number and as the craft guilds grew in 


_ power, the serfs slowly disappeared; and where serf- 


dom did not give way to the New Day, the violence 


_ of revolution resulted. This change marks the begin- 


ning of the division between the civilization of the past 
and the civilization of the present. 


| This process was fundamentally true in the life of 


individual Negroes who lived in the medievalism of 


\ the South, and it may be noticed in the Free-Negro 


group in the decade prior to the Civil War. The 


| leaders of insurrections throughout the eighteenth 
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century were Negro mechanics, nearly all of them 


former slaves. Richard Allen teamster and laborer, 
was the leader of the peaceful revolution within 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Denmark Vesey, 
the industrious builder and carpenter, planned the in- 
surrection of 1822, and Nat Turner, experimenter in 
paper, gun powder and pottery, led the Southhampton 
Insurrection in 1831. In the John Brown Raid on 
Harper’s Ferry in 1859, there were five Negroes who 
took active part—Osborne Perry Anderson, a printer 


by trade; Lewis Sheridan Leary, saddle-and harness- i 


maker; Shields Green, sailor; John Anthony Copeland, 
one time student at Oberlin, and Dangerfield Newby, 


occupation unknown. In urban and rural communi- © 


ties where slavery existed, the slave mechanics were 


the leaders in Negro life. These persons often pur- | 


chased their freedom. They fled from slavery to free- 
dom and they either hired themselves or they were 
hired by their masters on advantageous terms to other 


persons.” Training in the mechanic arts taught them | 
to think and to depend upon their own resources. Such — 


persons were manifestly soon unfitted for slavery. 
In spite of the approaching industrial spirit and its 


evident influence upon Negro life, the extensive use — 
of slave labor was urged by Southern statesmen, and | 
this served to intensify the demand for slaves. The 
prices of slaves had been rising during the years prior © 
to 1860, and the demand for slaves was unprecedented- — 


ly great during the same period. In spite of a grow- 


ing free labor sentiment, agitation was begun for the © 
reopening of the slave trade.”* Political considerations © 
as well as economic demands were involved in this 


movement. The trade was expected to give a large 
labor supply and this would make it possible for all 
persons to have farm workers and mechanics.” For 


with slaves more widely. owned, a larger number of — 


persons would be interested in the continuance and 
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preservation of the institution. In 1858, a bill which 
authorized the importation of 2,500 Africans as in- 
dentured servants for a term of not less than fifteen 
years, was passed by the Lower House of the Georgia 
Legislature. This measure was indefinitely post- 
poned in the Senate by a majority of two. The 
smuggling of slaves had already begun along the Mis- 
sissippi River,** and a few months later, contrary to 
the law, coolies were introduced.** An effort was made 
in Mississippi to reopen the trade. Such a bill was 
introduced into the Lower House. Its purpose was 
to bring in ‘‘a supply of African laborers.”’ The Lower 
House passed the measure with an overwhelming 
majority but it was defeated in the Senate.** In South 
Carolina, similar action was reported.* 

The Southern Commercial Conventions, which met 
during the fifties, discussed the reopening of the Slave 
Trade and resolutions were frequently passed which 
favored this measure.** Northern observers regarded 
these suggestions with suspicion, and attention was 
_ called to their influence upon the country’s labor situa- 
tion.” By 1850, the agitation was “‘in full blast’ to 
repeal the Congressional Acts forbidding slave impor- 
tations and an African Labor Supply Association was 
- formed in Mississippi with J. B. D. De Bow as Presi- 
_ dent.** The Southern Commercial Convention which 
_ met in Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 9, 1859, passed a 
_ resolution stating that it was the opinion of the Con- 
vention that all laws prohibiting the African Slave 
_ Trade should be repealed. Delegates from Alabama, 
_ Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas 
_ voted for the resolution. Tennessee and Florida voted 
” against it,and the vote of South Carolina was divided.® 
In spite of these efforts, slave labor had about run its 
course in American history and the movement for 
_ free labor and industrialism was steadily winning its 
way. 
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Upon the plantation, in skilled and unskilled labor, 
Negro workers were found. In various parts of the 
South they were used with measures of success in such 
manufacturing plants as the economic development of 
the South permitted. A talented number emerged 
from the larger group, demonstrated the possession 
of the special skill which the town and the plantation 
demanded and made themselves a necessity to a class 
of individuals who knew neither the value nor the 
process of labor. If slavery and industrialism had 
joined hands on an extensive plan, it is reasonable 
to assume that this cooperation could not have lasted 
many years. It was not, however, because the slaves 
—being Negroes—were incapable of attaining the 
necessary skill, which is demonstrated by the fore- 
going facts. The causes for this incompatability be- 
tween slavery and industrialism were inherent in the 
entire ante-bellum economic system to which a large 
part of both races in the South was in bondage. 
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CHAPTER II - 
Tue Economic STATUS OF THE Been NEGRO 


Tue free Negro population in the United States in 
1850 was 434,495, and in 1860 it was 488,070. Of 
this population in 1850, 45.5 per cent were in the 
North; 54.2 per cent were in the South, and the re- 
mainder, 0.3 per cent were in the West. The distribu- 
tion in the South was: 45.4 per cent in the South 
_ Atlantic division, 4.5 per cent in the East South Cen- 
tral division and 4.3 per cent in the West South Cen- 
tral division.’ In spite of the strenuous effort to execute 
_ the Fugitive Slave Law after 1850, the free Negro 
_ population increased in number. The free Negroes be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 were increased by 23,736 in the 
slave states, and by 29,838 in the free states. There 
was a decrease of the free Negro element in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Texas. Every northern state except 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New York 
showed increases in the number of Negroes. In 1860 
the free Negro population was distributed as follows: 
46.2 per cent in the North; 52.9 per cent in the South, 
distributed with 44.6 per cent in the South Atlantic 
Division, 4.4 per cent in the East South Central and 3.9 
per cent in the West South Central Divisions; and 0.9 
per cent in the West. The migration of the Negroes 
was the cause for the change in numbers between 1850 
and 1860. These movements were occasioned by flights 
from oppressive conditions, by manumissions, and b 

purchase, and it was by way of the Underground Rail- 
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road, that many Negroes often found their way to 
freedom. 

The adjustment to the new environment in the 
North often occasioned hardships. ‘This condition 
was seen by one group of travelers and from it con- 
clusions were drawn concerning the free colored group. 
Thus Frances Kemble writes: ‘“They are not slaves 
indeed, but they are pariahs, debarred from every 
fellowship save with their own despised race, scorned 
by the lowest white ruffian in your kitchen. They are 
free, certainly, but they are also degraded, the ofiscum 
and the offscouring of the very dregs of your society.”’ ” 
This was written particularly concerning the free 
Negro population of the North. In the city of Balti- 
more, a slaveholder replied to one who asked him 
why he did not liberate his slaves, ‘Shall we liberate 
our slaves while freemen are in such miserable condi- 
tion?’ He referred to the condition of the free 
Negroes whom he saw “living in the alleys and by- 
ways of the city.”’* Another observer remarked that 
in the city of Philadelphia there were ‘‘no professional 
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black gentlemen . . . and very few who were even 
mechanics,”’ and in New York the foreigners were so 
numerous that they pushed the Negroes not only out 
of ‘“‘all mechanical trades but even out of the most 
menial labors.’ ¢ | 

Another group of observers, however, found the 
free population of color in the United States “‘a valu- 
able class of citizens.” It was said that there were men 
among them of education and refinement, and that 
large numbers of them were persons of sound sense and 
correct morals. The observer found that, ‘“The order 
and ability of their proceedings in conventions, the elo- 
quence and power of their speeches, the efforts made 
in sustaining schools, churches and benevolent institu- 
tions, are worthy of all commendation.” > They were 
not only interested in these prospects but they were 
making agricultural efforts that were highly commend- 


able. A meeting of the Negroes which was held in ~ 


Bethel Church, Jamaica, L. I., June 18, 1851, passed 
a resolution, that “‘we look with pleasure upon the 
evidence of progress among the free people of color 
throughout the country.” ’ In Baltimore, Maryland, 
a Slaveholders’ Convention was held June 8-10, 1859, 
in which it was asserted that the free Negroes 
were becoming formidable competitors of the white 
laboring population. The report of a majority com- 
mittee refused to urge the expulsion of the Negroes 
from the State. The minority reported that the free — 
Negroes were monopolizing the labor about hotels. 

They served as barbers, coachmen, draymen, steam- 
boat waiters, sailors; and the report stated that in 
_ many ways the free Negroes were injuring the business 
of white mechanics. In the country, they rented farms 
and forced the other young men to leave the section. 
It was said that if emancipation went on and if the 
free Negroes were allowed to remain, then the state 
must ‘‘open all the avenués of remunerative labor by 
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which our citizens obtain a living.” *® The New York 
Tribune added the comment that this convention ‘‘in- 
timates that if things go on as they have done, doctors, 
lawyers, and merchants, clerks and newspaper editors 
and publishers will soon begin to feel the effects of 
this free-Negro competition.” Senator James Alfred 
Pearce stated in this Convention that “‘the removal of 
the free Negroes would deduct nearly fifty per cent 
from the household and agricultural labor furnished 
by the people of color, . . . would produce a great 
discomfort and inconvenience, . . . and would break 
up the business and destroy the property of a large 
number of land owners and land renters.” | | 

Contemporary opinions differ regarding the condi- 
tion of the free Negroes in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The historian who uses the opinion 
of one group of observers in order to substantiate his 
point of view, will have difficulty in answering the 
statements advanced by another group. So, frequently, 
only a cross-section of the free Negro population was 
seen and not the group. To one pipelee the free 
Negroes were in a deplorable condition, and to another 
they were making progress. What was their true con- 
dition? Were they altogether unworthy of their free- 
dom, and unable to maintain a position in the profes- 
sional and mechanical fields, because of inefficiency and 
the competition of the whites? Only a dispassionate 
study of the facts can give an answer to these questions 
and a view of the true situation. 

It is reasonable to assume at the outset that the 
transition from slavery to freedom, for individuals as 
well as the group, was not completed without creating 
difficulties for those who were freed. But it is unrea- 
sonable to assume, as writers have done who claim to 
know the Negro best, that the entire group was unable 
to surmount the difficulties, and that all were so ham- 
pered by so-called innate racial characteristics and by 
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their respective environments that as a group they 
might be lumped together, and judged accordingly. 
Several tables develop this idea. They will show the 
occupational grouping of free Negroes and will lead 
to the conclusion that the free Negroes were not so 
degraded a group as some writers have supposed. 
First, there is a comparative study of slave and free- 
Negro occupations. Second, there is a study of the 
occupations of blacks and mulattoes in typical cities. 
Third, there is presented a view of the occupations 
of the free Negroes in a Northern, a Southern and a 
Western city. Other occupational lists show the 
economic conditions in Philadelphia, New York, in 
the State of Massachusetts, and in other Western 
cities. 

The comparison of the occupations of slaves and 
free Negroes, male and female, in a typical Southern 
city, Charleston, South Carolina, reveals the follow- 
ing results :° 
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Total 

2—ContTRIBUTING To CLOTHING 2—CoNTRIBUTING To CLOTHING 
Male Female Male Female 
Barbers. Were csiis wwe 4 te Barbers 0 ioivineceleteneretne 14 an 
 (Bootmakers 15.5. bw ss 4 ae Bootmakers ........... 3 ate 
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Washerwomen ......... 0 33 Seamstresses .......... 0 68 
— — Shoemakers ... ree eg ae 
Total’ iis aes :0sio/d 46 57 Tailors ....... 2 6 
Upholsterers 1 + 
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SLAVES 
3—ConTRIBUTING To Foop 

Male Female 
ARONS ees ccasadewaiccet dD a 
Butchersiis ieee ns occas s é 
Confectioners ......... 4 ae 
MSOOKSN nese ccraies 11 
Pishermen (ces scaeie oe LS a 
Bruiterers: ........%4% mane 1 
Hucksters)) yo. 63s s0cis oes 11 
Market Dealers . ed 6 
Pastry Cooks ... aN 1 
Cigarmakers .... Per 


4—ConTRIBUTING TO FURNITURE 


Male Female 

Cabinetmakers ......... 8 + 
MEL R ais nies Riabet sid 3 mee 
Upholsterers .......... 1 Me 
ELOtaL red sievairweren's, Le a 


5—ConTRIBUTING To HzattH 


Male Female 

PSE ReS italien seid arnikis xiao’ ine 2 
EXTON Niece lewcs ewes L ae, 
SHORAN atdhetare ca ce!) L 2 


6—ContTrisuTinc To Locomorion 


Male Female 

Coachmen: wticsecevccns 15 ie 
Coach Makers ........ 3 ie 
MICAVINEN  Siisc cs eieccs's > OF a 
ETB eiieelsinsiucae: 2 a 
RPA Meters <idcine so OF ai 


7—ContrisuTinc To LITERATURE 


Male Female 
Bookbinders ........... 3 ee 
PESINCELS) Viele s'apeisie's eic,e) 5 aS 


sBetal: =? Greaicntsaccisiys 8 Bo 


8—ConTRIsuTING TO NavIGATION 


Male Female 


SEO AEIHOIG Ue sit cis siclene as 7 a 
pies aiieneuipiacah 5 a's9y0 43 Ae 
hip Carpenters ....... 51 Fe 


MGtal es nciss'e LOL ae 


FREE COLORED 


3—-CoNTRIBUTING TO Foop 







Male Female 
Bakersisiaseisacesee sede tien ASS 
Butchers ...... 4 ae 
Confectioners 2 2 
Cooks: 2/5 25% 16 ae 
Fishermen . - 14 se 
Fruiterers . 1 1 

ucksters .. 4 tie 
Market Dealers 1 4 
Pastry Cooks . 16 
Cigarmakers .. 1 ee 
Hotel-Keepers . i 1 
Housekeepers ... ee 4 
Tavern-Keepers ....... 1 a 
Motaliies cre hese 40 28 
4—ConTRIBUTING TO FURNITURE 

Male Female 

INNES) saa Seateaie eee eets eTe ry 
DORA valle siacicrecraae 5 


5—ConTRIBUTING TO HEALTH 
Male Female 


GUS ONE ofa selutacaieyss wie skietel (aa 10 
Sextons pu. Sok eapetee a a 
Totaly ste siicd tenia) 4 10 


6—ConTRIBUTING TO LocomorTion 
Male Female 


Coachmen ........ ieee ak ot 
Diraymeni Weiaserdacaa sais salt ae 
Livery Stable Keepers.. 3 eS 
BAdMISrs ses seis teers eiainie 1 $5 
Wheelwrights ......... 1 at 


Ota cy ates ake sees ZO 


7—4CoNTRIBUTING TO MACHINERY 


Male Female 


Maliwrights')sjsicisie sot eae 


8—ConTRIBUTING TO NAviGaATION 


Male Female 

Seamien coca a alee 1 ee 
Ship Carpenters:....... 6 ee 
Totaliecvcs. = SESS Ae aa 
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The city of Charleston was a thriving industrial and 


commercial center in the middle of the Nineteenth 


Century. The fine harbor made it an emporium for 
raw materials, especially cotton, rice and fertilizer. 
Slaves and free Negroes were engaged in the produc- 


tion of its wealth. The slaves represented forty-six 


occupations and the free Negroes fifty. According 
to the census there were 3,406 slaves whose occu- 
pations were known and 263 free Negroes whose occu- 
pations were known. The free Negroes were engaged 
in some occupations which were not followed by slaves. 





| 
| 
| 


SLAVES FREE COLORED 
9—UNCLASSIFIED MECHANICS 9—UnctassiFieD MECHANICS 

Male Female Male Female 
Blacksmiths ........... 40 Ae Blacksmiths ........... 4 ia 
Brassfounders ......... 1 Pt Coopers ‘Wejscaeutes aca ae 
Coopers iaicdwelacistaas seis 61 rah Coppersmiths .......... 1 te 
Mechani¢g) i. Gee toe en 45 Sty Mechanics ........,04- 2 oie 
Total pies ee estate 147 of Dotalicnitesn ate 9 ae 
10—UnctassiFiep Restpveor Biacks 10—UnctassiFizD ResipUEOF BLACKS 
Male Female Male Female 
Apprentices ........... 43 8 Apprentices ......... ae AF 7 
House Servants ..... 1,888 3,384 House Servants ....... 9 28 
TE APOLENS' | o/40)s icin ioeyere alse 838 378 pean 1 oO 
POTEELS | Wy eterna vie etaisipl stole 35 ae aborers . 19 ‘2 
Stevedores: (0,015 sis’ernisis 2 Ee Millers .. 1 ti 
— —— Porters ..... Uh aiseqteietele ea ae 
Total cic. senile eesO00: 3,770 Stevedores .......ceeee 1 tae 
Storekeepers ...... Bene ibe. of 
Woodfactors ...... Seraene se 
Totals) yicmeaniale aera! eee 
11—SvupPeERaANNUATED AND DISABLED 11—SuPrERANNUATED AND DISABLED 

Male Female ; Male Female | 

38 54 Bi | Aol 


They were tavern-keepers, hotel-keepers, milliners, — 


and storekeepers, positions which demanded the exer- 
cise of individual ability. 
_ On the contrary, there were slave occupations which 


were not followed by the free Negroes. There were, 


for example, forty-three slaves who were sailors, six- 


teen who were plasterers, and seven slaves who were) 
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| boatmen, but there were no free Negroes who were 


engaged in these occupations. Only one free Negro 
was listed as a seaman. More slaves were found 
among house servants than among other occupations. 
Of the slaves there were one thousand eight hundred 


_and eighty males and three thousand three hundred 


and eight-four females in the house-servant class, while 
there were only nine male free Negroes and twenty- 


eight female free Negroes in the same service. ‘This 
_ was relatively a small number of free Negroes engaged 


| in domestic service. The number of superannuated in 


_ both groups was about equal in proportion. As car- 
| penters, bricklayers, barbers, hucksters, porters, dray- 


_ men, and coachmen the slaves and free Negroes were 
| equally engaged according to their numbers. As a rule 
_ in the South the occupations of slaves and free Negroes 
were not unlike, with the exception that the free 


ee Eh ear 


Negroes were engaged in occupations which called for 
initiative and independent action. 
The next table presents a view of the occupations 


of Free Negroes, divided into groups of blacks and 
' mulattoes over fifteen years of age, in the cities of New 


York and New Orleans in 1850.1° It has commonly 
been stated that the mulattoes were superior to the 
blacks in talent and work. This statement deserves 
some modification. This is made evident by the fol- 
lowing table and its conclusions: 








Occupations —— New York — New Orleans 
; Blacks Mulattoes Total Blacks Mulattoes Total 
_ Apprentices .......+00- A 2 aol 2 Nis 4 4 
BACIILCEED ss ici aisia’s sie o0 He ai said yer 1 1 
ERS ch cwsiale‘cle stale tive 3) 3 a 4 1 1 
Barkeepers .......++.-.- 1 3 2 2 
Paptiersi tes. Gadi icc cs 80 42 122 6 35 41 
» Blacksmiths ........... Rk 1 1 4 11 15 
_ Boardinghouse Keepers... 15 6 21 1 17 18 
~ Boatmen ...+..eseeeees 25 3 28 5 32 37 
- Bookbinders ...-+...0++ eRe 4 4 
Brick-Makers ........... 2 2 
BTORESG cuniaids sec ebwicess 1 8 9 
Butchers i. 5 scccseececes 30 3 33 1 17 18 
ee akers Rei ieraic i 2 1 YJ 1 7 

HOES So ciple hE 60 60 oats Late nae aes 

Baped ts... Merdhin ewes a 28 11 39 19 . 20 39 
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Occupations New York New Orleans—— 
Blacks Mulattoes Total Blacks Mulattoes Total 
Carpenters) isis coe 10 2 12 56 299 355 
Cigarmakers ....)....0.- 6 2 8 13 143 156 
Glerka 5 ilatstls\crere egels ate 3 4 7 405 61 61 
Collectors’) 2c 0s eres esciae ee Rete Ree sain 2 2 
Coachmen: iacic eniass actorace 96 aly 107 4 6 10 
Confectioners 63.0% cess 2 Re 2 Kids poe ae 
OOK Aig Lierh ccetatcleie eles sive 78 17 95 7 18 25 
Coopers 7 eins 7 17 26 43 
Doctors . 7 2 9 ae 4 4 
Druggists . 1 2 3 ete wate ahs 
Engineers RNS Pai ests feitle ei Res 1 
Barmers ves es aie diaistayoie'e 12 12 24 as ace ices 
Gardeners) si)... ssaieiee sic 5 2 7 4. 5 9 
Gunsmiths eee. cee 1 nd af as 4 4 
MUACLENS esis tardieleteldveiete, stare 2 ny 2 a iene ee 
Hostlers Wee eo sisuisicisislersse o 10 1 11 amie 3 f} 
EVO Tae Nts a nice eine nielece e se? a iate stele 4 3 7 
nko Makers) ysis’ sale tiele’s 5 5 he view ioe 
WOWELET Sr lk oko scutes one 2 3 ae 5 5 
Laborers y.... 957 187 1,144 71 108 179 
BWOIS i aivie sais 4 aie ae Rie Aad 
Lithographers aha et Spi 1 1 
Mariners 316 118 434 1 9 10 
Marketmen Reese 2 15 6 19 25 
AMIASONS Roaihivel oie) eielsserere ereccie ele Bein 65 213 278 
Mechanics 1 1 2 6 46 52 
Merchants 2 1 3 6 58 
Ministers 12 9 21 we 1 1 
Musicians 17 7 24 Sys 4 4 
Music Teachers ........ AES Nfs Mote “YE 1 1 
Overseers eRe see ei ees eo 1 10 11 
Painters, Wet <eieis eveisleieier ete 3 1 4 4 24 28 
Pedlers mais 2 7 9 
Pilots .... 4 eee me 2 2 
Planters ... Ken 2 2 
Printers .... ore 2 2 4 Wee dota 
Satlmakefs)) (<< /sisiwe ess cic ats aes ted 2 2 
MEE VOTES cal sivas slat sins 612 196 808 cate ees 
MS OXEONS ANG i's able wie/dis, olate 9 3 12 Gos 1 1 
Ship Carpenters ........ Aisa Mane oles 2 4 6 
Shoemakers’ ..si0e sce. 18 5 23 16 76 92 
Stevedores’ (finis.s:0/es 6 oe ae Slee sh 1 6 7 
Stewards islseiiee veiswees 34 10 44 ’ 9 ug 
Students} co 0s hee). tie sch 1 nda 1 ake 7 7 
RALLOMS (ucencresaicarere coi ovaiaane 18 5 23 3 79 82 
Teachers ..... Age 6 2 8 ene 12 12 
Upholsterers ..... Ses és Nae 1 7 8 
Other Occupations. 160 47 207 . she ae 
Potalotavesseritersivinass 2,617 720 3,337 329 1,463 1,792 


In this table the city of New Orleans presents a 
larger proportion of trained occupations than does 
New York, and it has been taken at times for the 
basis of the assertion that mulattoes are superior to 
blacks. New Orleans contained a large mulatto popu- 
lation while New York did not have such a large pro- 


i 


portion. This accounts in part for the larger percent- _ 


age in trained occupations. It is a fact, also, that the 
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mulatto wade in the free Negro population was 
greater than the proportion in the slave population in 
1850. The proportion was 581 mulattoes to 1,000 
blacks in the free Negro population and 83 mulattoes 
to 1,000 blacks in the slave population. In New 
Orleans, racial barriers were not such obstacles as 
they were in New York. In matters of labor and 
service, the ‘‘color line’’ could be crossed often with- 
out the employer, the buyer, or the one seeking a serv- 
ice realizing the race of the worker with whom he was 
dealing. On the contrary, New York practiced wide 
_ discriminations against Negroes and these served to 
restrict the Negro occupations. Foreign workers also 
gave the colored worker a greater competition here so 
that the occupations which were carried on by Negroes 
in the South were often in the hands of other races in 
the North." A study has been made of the New York 
_ City Directory as a check upon the census figures. The 
Directory reveals the fact that there are a few dis- 
crepancies between it and the census figures as noted 
above. ‘The census table gives no cabinetmakers; the 
Directory gives one cabinetmaker. The census gives 
three merchants and the Directory gives six; the census 
gives two confectioners and the Directory gives three. 
These differences serve to illustrate how imperfect the 
_ one or the other, or both of these collections may have 
_ been. In the city of New Orleans, the number of the 
_ mulatto population in the free colored population was 
not only higher but also more intelligent than in other 
' cities. It is true that in this instance, pursuits requir- 
_ ing education have a larger proportion of mulattoes 
_ than of blacks. The occupations of the free Negroes 
_ of Boston as given in the manuscript returns for 1850 
show that of 102 common laborers 17 were mulatto, 
and the mulatto population was about one-fifth of the 
whole free population.’ A similar study of Charles- 
ton reveals the same result.2 In Myrtilla Miner’s 


} 
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School for the colored people of Washington during © 
the decade prior to the War, it was discovered that | 
there were differences of capacity,among her pupils, 
“but they are in no wise governed or modified by the 
greater or less infusion of African blood—the blacks 
or comparative whites are stupid or clever, dull or quick | 
unaffected by their respective degrees of relationship 
to Africa.” ** So far as attainments are concerned the 
two groups seemed to be equal. A study of the origi- 
nal returns of the census demonstrates the fact that 
where conditions were equal for both—that is, the — 
black and the mulatto—their attainments were equal 
in all classes of occupations. 

This is my confident conviction, not only from facts 
and figures but from contacts and observations within 
the race. To those who study the mulatto problem 
from without the Negro race, there is a difficulty which 
is almost insuperable. This is occasioned by the irregu- 
lar and uncertain method by which the report of the 
Censuses have denominated those persons who had 
perceptible traces of white blood as mulattoes and all 
others as blacks. ‘The Census report tells us that “at 
the Census of 1850 and 1860, the terms ‘black’ and — 
‘mulatto’ appear not to have been defined.” ‘The same 
uncertainty is evident in later census enumerations. 
Persons who were three-fourths black and who showed 
traces of white blood were classified as mulattoes in | 
1910, and in 1890 these same persons were classified 
as black.** 7 ae 

Personal observations may vary in the same re- 
spects. Does a dark skin color preclude the presence — 
of white blood? Are all persons denominated as 
black, pure-blooded Negroes? Is it not possible for 
white blood to manifest itself in physical changes other 
than in color alone? Mulatto parents have been known 
to produce black offsprings and black parents have pro- 
duced mulatto offsprings. Where and how should the 
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line of demarcation be drawn between the two groups? 
The determination of a basis for classification is fun- 
damental in such discussions. This has been the weak- 
ness of past discussions of the mulatto and pure Negro 
groups. 
It is true, nevertheless, that there were mulattoes 
| who arose to occupations and positions which the 
blacks did not attain. This fact was occasioned not 
“necessarily by a difference of ability but by the condi- 
| tions which made the mulatto more acceptable than 
the black among Americans in general.** It was due 
also to the impression that the mulatto was superior in 
| attainment to the other members of his race, and for 
this reason opportunities were more readily opened to 
him. Moreover, miscegenation had given to white 
fathers mulatto sons and daughters. Although of 
lesser importance, because of laws and public opinion, 
_ offspring of Negro fathers, slave and free, and white 
' mothers were not unknown.’ Since. American tradi- 
- tion did not permit the acknowledgment of this off- 
' spring, nothing could prevent the considerate parent 
from opening special avenues for his children. Thus 
_ many mulattoes secured superior advantages. It is 
'common knowledge that, especially where resem- 
! blances were too evident, many of these children, with 
| the help of an indulgent parent, were educated and sent 
_ to the Northern States, to Canada, and abroad. 
'  E. B. Reuter asserts, in his study of the Mulatto in 
_ the United States, that the full-blooded group does 
_ not contain so large a number of superior persons as 
{ the mulatto group and that the chance of the mulatto 
~ child to develop into places of leadership is thirty-four 
§ 
{ 





_ times as great as that of the black child; and the in- 
' ference is that this is due to some inherent quality of 
_ skin and blood. On the contrary, my conclusion from 
a study of the census returns and from an acquain- 


_ tance with present day conditions, which is more real 


‘ 


~ 
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than that of the above-named writer, is that whatever 
differences may occur between the two groups, they 
are not due to the greater or less amount of darker 
skin color. These opportunities are occasioned by a 
social system which has given the best opportunities, 
in slavery as well as in freedom, to colored Americans 
of mixed blood. The favored class among the slaves 


was more often the mulattoes. They became intelli- 


gent because they were favored and not per se, because 
of their blood. They were also more acceptable in 
personal associations with the whites and in general 
they were relatively less offensive to them. Even in 


slave laws distinctions were made by using the terms _ 


“Negro and Mulatto.’’ These differences in relation- 
ship which were made by the whites were the principal 
causes for the dominance manifested by the mulattoes 


in such localities as New Orleans. But where condi- — 


tions were made equal for both groups, the degree of 
attainment was the result of individual ability and not 
group ability based purely on color. The house ser- 
vants and the mechanics were selected from both the 
mulatto and the black groups, and under generous mas- 
ters they would attain equal rank in efficiency. How- 
ever, in many places the mulattoes were given the 


house positions and therefore they appeared to be 


superior. Among the free Negroes and the present- 
day groups, the same circumstances have contributed 
and are still contributing to impede equal attainment. 


But circumstances being equal, individual merit is the — 


test of ability among the Negroes and among the 
mulattoes, as among the Irish and the Irish-American, 
the Germans and the German-Americans, and other 
mixed and pure-blood groups. 

The sectional differences in the occupations of the 
free Negro population also deserves attention. The 
following table permits a comparison of the occupa- 


tions of free Negroes in a Northern, a Southern, and 


| 
i 

















| Cigarmakers ......... 
Cl 


le Goppersmiths§ ;......<..-.204- 





| oad as 


Mf ewelers ...... 
Pa {ch Workers 
Lawyers .... 
. Reeaers See Se eicictelvseinis 
Mattress Makers .....-----.... 0 
“Mechanics (General) .........- 0 





= 
i 
‘ 
So 
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a Western city; in the cities of Boston, Massachusetts; 
Charleston, South Carolina; and St. Louis, Missouri. 


18 OCCUPATIONS OF NEGROES IN BOSTON, 
CHARLESTON, ST. LOUIS, IN 1850 


5 Boston Charleston St. Louis 

Occupations (935 Males) (1,579 Males) (780 Males) 
PASHAN ES ciate clctersiayeiwasisiepisis.s 2 o's ss 0 
Apothecaries A 
Barbers?® .... 
Basketmakers 
Blacksmiths .. 
Boardinghouse Keepers . wick 
RRR versio eis 5 8 oieicteinre oe os! 


Brickmakers ........55..2.0-6 
PPICMIA VERS) feiacisis ccs ces ied Slee @ 
TESS Ce Se AUR ae aera 
BOOKIINGGTS) Lisle. Sasa eins s 
TORS So RAR SO Oe eee 15 
Bootblacks .........+++-+2+0--+ 
Cabinetmakers 3.10... 50---.2--. 
Capstone Workers ............- 
CESS LSE Sine eee 


o 






sm 
Aonoceo 
w& 
a 


i! 


noe 


a 
nD 
SCWOROCOPRHOONNNOSHEHHOWDOOOSO 
COCMDKFOWOCOCONCN+K 


Gar penters: Saicuja sv = <iciels.s aie o(s'e 1 


lerks ..... 
Clothiers . 
Coachmen 
Confectioners 22 

Oopers ........ ¥2 
Chimney-Sweeps ..........-+-- 






_ 


Cotton-gin Makers ..........-. 
Cooks 


w& 
Comoooronceocooroocon 


RMICSIUGIN ainiei c's nie ca elele tis 0 wie.ehels.cie 9 
Daguerreotypers ..........-..-- 1 
peciors SOG AO AOS Gaara ; 

pe ICTR ia IRs te asics o:5 15 oe, 0.0's 
I OMESTICS I aici ninigipe-« sicieieicin s)s.0 i's 1 3 

0 


> 


WQNIDKDOWHWAWOUS 
t& 


WP MERSINENS cctecuaaioisivs'selo eie'eieie's os 
Engineers .....---.+-+--eeeees 
PIUICCLCES isin gnlsine cs cise sc ve ses 
Farmers ......-20-+-2seereeers 
Fishermen §.........5:-- 
Gardeners ......-... 


Dow 


aziers . 
Hairdressers 
Hostlers .... 
Laundresses 


ao 
8 
oO 
ae 
” 
; 
: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
i=) 





Marketmen .......2..2..ceecees 1 
Mantua Makers .............-. 0 


b 
oocooocooocoooqncecooooro 


Merchants: scx p sc clews-sehanve-s 1 


RONNWHRFONM-OO 
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3 Boston” 
Occupations (935 Males) 


Ministers 
Millers .... 
Musicians 


HHO 


Machinists shoal 
IMABONS ll iehth cs dicted! ced ieatoe men 1 
Maier) sci elas Catena orl nr 4 
Pasteboard Makers ............ 0 
Planters 28 1.45) ay gare et ee Gua 0 
IPOTSOES) tics eeidterale tail cakes ea 4 
Paniph Makersiys 2 bar meretvseeiee tic 0 
IPT SNCELS) a5 ccs slesates overs biatsh Ke Oe 1 
Paperbangers: | sacle sc canwlacs eels 0 
TRAVERSE Lvs cte's siaiaine aatstele et toeciekake 1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 








Riggers .... 
Saddlers ..... 
Seamstresses . 
Servants ..... whale miele 
ERCOMS aie wnieiate tule Corin win sieve 
Shopkeepergi ova hiis fai ona 
MNGEMAKETS cc cicisarslstaeip cinco alee 
DLEWALUS)) Uerias vielen duvet eine aiels 
SCaMeR (sei eee s cisis sideline cite a 136 
Saloon-Keepers  \iicecie ioc ssid ale wie 1 
MMVOL SICH (irs cere. aie iy eiey sia eieiere 1 
Ship Carpenters’ ccc web vise 1 
Stevedores 
Tailors .. 
Tinners 
Tenders . 
Truckmen ' 
SDEAC ONS Ulsie ciaratshatsiaie ieieccisteye avai 





ME OUACCONISES). | dvcisicce <itlcihainie ecole seiare 
Wavern-Kieepers: 9... vle</-\s/sin'«s 
EEG imMer gs eae ve cian k c's sleln eaioeleres 
Upholsterers 
Wheelwrights 
Via RECS) he cave ciscacaibl nie 
Woodfactors ... 

Whitewashers , P 
Curriersi ie. veo, fy ab 
PP OSONETS || ib isreleisis eevee: s ahora ula’a peels 1 
WRESTOTALOTS. pice sind iyis srotaree sate ais 1 
Restaurateurs) | isiieicic as asics ela 2 





Total occupations known...... - 582 


Hotel-Keepers 


Charleston VS 
(1,579 Males) . (780 Males — 


S 


= 
SOCTSH RENN AFDNDHKOCOSCCOWNWHOOOCCOMNRNNENOMPEE A ORR HOOKS 


| 


“I 
(J 
So 


t. Louis 


i 


hi a 
RONDDOVTONNWKSOONGDMODOSCOADSCSCHPWOOCOOCSCSCSOHOCSSCOCSCOOnN 


4 


Mexican 
California 
Mountain 


_ 


Firemen 20 
Mountaineers 2 
Cabinboys 25 
Deckhands 1% 
Rivermen 4 


384 


Other names of free Negroes are given in the manu- — 
script returns, but no occupations are assigned, The 
returns, as the totals show, are evidently not complete. 


However, as far as the figures go, they show that the - 
free-colored males were following in the main the 


typical occupations of the sections in which they lived. 


In Boston, many were seamen, laborers, and waiters; — 
outstanding individuals became either clerks or law- 
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yers, ministers or teachers.. In Charleston, they were 
distributed through the mechanical trades of the city . 
with a large number of tailors, shoemakers, fishermen — 


and laborers. 


In St. Louis, many of them followed 
the river occupations, as stewards, engineers and fire- 
men; there were several traders, but not many other 
skilled trades were represented.” 


| In other cities Negroes were employed at various 


kinds of labor. 


In Washington, D. C., the majority 


of the free Negroes were engaged in unskilled labor, 


during the decade 1850-1860. 


There were marked 


increases shown in the numbers engaged in these occu- 
_ pations. These increases were due mainly to the move- 
_ments of the Negroes from the South. In 1850, there 
was only one blacksmith, and in 1860 there were thir- 


_ teen. There were two brickmakers i in 1850 and twenty- 
seven in 1860; four merchants in 1850 and none in 
1860; one restaurant-keeper i in 1850 and eleven in 
1860; no physicians in 1850 and one in 1860; five shoe- 


Ke Bs i in 1850 and fifteen in 1860.7° 


Bakers 


Ome e ees mere neeersace 





Bee Barbers eee voce aloes se 
Barber and Bootmaker Behe A 
Barbers and Musicians........ 
Basketmakers ..........00000% 
Pepekseths eon Vea ke hese vase 
Biacksmith and Calico Stamper. 
Blacksmith and Shoemaker..... 
Bonnet Presser ......0....000 
Bookbinder and Basket Maker.. 
_ Boot- and Shoemakers....,.... 
_ Boot- and Shoemakers and Musi- 

CIAO Rai ec ecaikis > saajes 
Boot- and Shoemaker, Musician 

and Music Teacher ......... 
Bootmaker, Barber and Tailor. 
Mirass) POUNder sis ieee sien 
Bricklayers ............ 2000. E 

Bricklayers and Plasterers..... 









— 


Pama (Burners) e.ns <j ees es 
Brick Maker and Musician...., 


ae 


Bet Roc 


Brick Makers (Moulders, Setters 


The occupations of the Negroes in Philadelphia in 
- 1859 were carefully listed as follows: 


2°T, MECHANICAL TRADES 


Brush’) Maker isesisis cave cose mie nnn 
Cabinetmakers 2433 2.066 ndeiewes 20 
Cabinet- and Chair-Maker, House 
Painter and Glazier.......... uf 
Gakeh Bakers Sins aaa oan 5 
Carpenters oy ijasicacslelnie,n stele Seton 49 
Carver rccuia suelin 1 


Carver and Gwuilder.. 
Carver and Turner... 





Caulkers and Gravers ......... 3 
Chairs Maker) 20s yas wont if 
Coach 'Paintet )./s- isis ssitietiiare 1 
Confectioners and Basie. Cooks. 7 
ISOOPELS ink k ccuiWiewcencamecebe 9 
Cracker Bakers ei Wore snes toe 3 





Currier ay ieee. 1 
Dentists A 5 
Distillers ane 
Draughtsman, Sign and Orna- 
mental Painter .......06.0-\ 1 
Dressmakers, . si< eden sea ens ce 566 
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Dress- and Shirt Makers and 

INESUN MENS a tp okeete: siporrs tiealore mina te 
Dress- and Shirt Maker and Pas- 

LYS COOK aa stare igo mia eeib als 
Dera: biases antsce ee eciee ae 
#Hmbroiderers™ f. Gica wie. <s vee 
Embroiderers and Dressmakers. 
Embroiderer and Milliner...... 


Embroiderers and Shirt Makers. 
Embroiderers and Tailoresses. . 
Embroiderers and Dress- and 
Shirt Makers 
Forgemen 
Gardeners _....... 
Garment Cutters .. 3 
lover Maker) sic sicicic hs aig atelee 
Gold and Silver Pencil nice? 
Hair Worker fs. isics + 2 ste «aye 
Hair Worker and Dressmaker. . 
PRQUCEL Sy iat tis ahaha eed che aseuei wie’ oka 
House and Ship ‘Carpenter. . 
House Painters and Glaziers... 
House and Sign Painters and 


beeeee 





GIA ZIOTS i cits s seinteceie eet oe 
Ink and Blacking Maker..... fs 
Tron Moulder ....-........0.65 
Ladies’ Shoemakers .......... 
Lampblack Maker ............ 
Machinist ... iia gus 
Manufacturing “Chemists i 12227 
Map Mounters .............. 5 
Mason and Bricklayer...... meee 
Mason and Plasterer......... 


Masonic and Odd Fellow Re- 

alae; WEAKELS Ticveiais ovscelsicis hs tts 
(MENTE T sis visivlaitieus io (elaj ere! crniarare’ even iere 
Milliners and Dressmakers. ... 


(Mall orieht sss, wisiote cic +o s,* sie ARS 
Mineral Water Maker. Freee 
Paper Box Makers ..... A ajavalein 
Paperhangers ....... Pap el eaet ae 
Paper Maker ........ Cet ie 
Retry COOK ile s's ois Reel eisle 
FRLASTOTETSN oc /Gia ssi vie’ os jai wisteiamele 
PlGmmbers iii siarcn soles ewssleaie 
Portrait, Sign and “Ornamental 
Painter, Teacher of Phono- 
graphy, the Guitar, Singing, 
gunn em ae tats 


Potters ...... 
Pressman . 






aN HH NVes whew TSR ENNAR NNMH WOO to 


‘S 
NACH NASH 


a 


PD et 


Printers’ Ink Maker .......... 
Rectifier 
Rigger. 35 cic sa tam oesee eles 
Rope Maker ............ etter 
Rope and Brick Maker 12.2112. 
Rope and Brick Maker pad 
Blacksmith‘... s.n)o¢ee eee 
Saddle- and Harness-Maker. 
Sailmakers 
Sandpaper Maker ....... 
Sheet Iron Workers...... 
Ship* Carpenters ......... 
Shirt and Dressmakers... 
hoemakers ........... 39 
Shoemaker and Musician.. 
Shoemaker and Carpenter. 
Sign and Ornamental Painter.. 
Silversmith 
Spectacle Maker ... 
Stationary Engineer .... 
Stereotype Moulder and Caster. 
Stove Finisher 
Stove. Maker’ \...\:c see eae 
Sugar Refiner .......... teeeus 
Tailors ...... 
‘Tailoresses 25. c/us eee nite cata 
Tailoresses and Dressmakers. . 
Tailoresses, Shirt and Dress- 
makers and Embroiderers.... 
Tallow Chandler) 7. in)sece seek 
Tanners)+33:'is ds se eneceere 
Tanners and Curriers......... 
Tanner and Morocco Dresser.. 
Tanner and Musician...,.. 
Tanners and Stationary Engi- 
NEETS si. c,s done WOE 
Tanner and Type Caster. 
Tinsmiths 
Turners .. : 
Umbrella Makers 
Upholsterers .. 
Upholsteresses: 9... cite oe u lees 
varnish Mosler Be, ei 
Vest (Makers ¢s.0 02s we cristae 
Weavers: .</. on ss cree 
Weaver and Blacksmith..... aie 
eavers and Dressmakers..... 
Wharf Builder ..... 
Wheelwright 
Wire Workers 
Wrought Nail Maker,......... 


Cs i a ay 















a a iit 


se eeeee 
teens 
i eae | 
Co iy 
wee e eee en ene 


wee e cette teeeee 


eee eeee 





~ 
Renee eRe ee es 


aN 


ech fake eh ak fk faa ed Ft bet CO 


is) 


BPNERMUEA DENN NWWHN HEARED 


— 





*Lotal tos staves SialaipletetateelOvater nna tiatiae 
(An error occurs in this total which is not accounted for in the original 


II. OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Printer .... oe cieie 
pamphlet.) 
AStIStS siebicicise'sesc se cvecw vices 
Assistant in Pencil Factory.... 
Captains of Coasting Vessels... 
DOtICG) Latelesereie steele s aay fet Neat eer ; 
ab Store /Lciaeis ott ai mee eee A 
Yndian: Doctor: sess eee ene 
Livery Stablekeepers ......... 


Lumber Merchants and Proprie- 
tors of Transportation Lines, 


5 


DHKrRune 


Midwife’ ./o0.'c sos sehnmmieirenns 
Musicians ....... 
Music Teachers .......... 

Musicians and Music Teachers. 
Physicians ...... 
School’ Teachers (i. ./ssi-s uses 
Trimming Store .... 


Total 





ee ear) 


tere eenee 
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The occupations of the free colored population in 
Boston, Charleston, St. Louis, Washington and Phila- 
delphia, show a degree of attainment which is com- 
mendable. The scope and the types represented reveal 
the fact that the Negroes were engaged in both skilled 
and unskilled labor. They were workers in many occu- 


| pations which contributed to the economic betterment 


of the communities in which they lived. In the face of 
these facts, it cannot be maintained that they were 
altogether a degraded group. They were proscribed 
but they were not completely submerged. 

The State of Massachusetts shows the same result. 
In this state, in the year 1860, the number of colored 
males, 15 years and above, was 3,034. In the list of 
occupations which follows, there are several towns not 
included. These towns had a colored population of 
105. When this number is deducted, there is a popu- 
lation remaining of 2,929. Of this group, 2,398 or 
78.44 per cent were returned as following some occu- 


_ pation. In Ward 6 of the City of Boston, the most 
_ compact Negro population was found. ‘There were 
_ 484 males, of whom 440 or 90.91 per cent were re- 
_ turned with distinct occupations. This compares favor- 
_ ably with the percentage of the total population of 


which 90.60 per cent were returned with distinct occu- 


' pations. ‘The types of occupations also show the same 


relationship. 
When the proportion to the total population is con- 


_ sidered, the following list of occupations is worthy of 
_ any group of proscribed Americans in 1860. It is to 
_ be expected that the labor conditions among Negroes 


here would show good results, because Massachu- 
setts was the “birthplace of freedom,” and in this 


_ state opportunities for labor were more open to 
_ Negroes than in other states. 
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"NEGRO OCCUPATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS 














IN 1860 

SORES. isla: <joslalaselsiore 4 sete eld 6 Machinists |... . cis jtietvs case e gente 
PADPRENEIOES Ve sisisiseitiy efcie vce Sioa OS Marinérs) so Vuvioaswenuee canoe eae 
DATETSE S| NL Gre ntaratets [ep atelot te SOA Me Marketmen’.. s/s Jcasccusiadenidemeldl 
Bakers’) .)ss.0% iene eens Hae Saeed Masons ........ +: Gheie pre Gune leah 
MRANDETS ih Mencralaleys pioteiava aiots F269 Mat (Makers 5! 3). uiidainkc thence 
MB attendeng (au nie civ ccsisieie visamarsie!) | ie Merchants and Traders.....,... 37 
Basketmakers ...... Nie baty ee Re 8 Messengers! ',)i.islioeledeted tment me 
Beer “Makeratcd tarsus iatevslaiccets ¢ 2 Millerar oct cs ee draee cree alee 1 
Billiard and Saloon-Keeper.... 1 Morocco Dressers ............ 1 
Blacking Makers ....... ouslgia'e's 1 Mill ‘Operatives .. cpcincisaecieeie ee 
Bilgeksmiths) «cee se )ceace's ie sere ne de be) Painters ¥r 7. eV crete sictgiee ene 
Boarding-House Keepers.,..... 4 Papéerhangers:. i) 32 dae Uae ee 5 
Bookbinders ......... Resear sahara Paper” Makersi)s)aiine a suiasiaeneel 
Pioothiacksin. Vi siekstiee <a picid est | Peddlers): jis ca dectoes seen 
Brakemen ..... HE eR Sec 1 Photographers... )s\sccc «ais ceva 
Butchers eeu icone aaa Tb Physicians’ ¢. 21's eae aed 
Cabinetmakers .......... ARB. NH Piano, Makers':<\./.:. swireidee cioeeernind 
Candle Makers ........ oer hoe 1 Plasterers eo vce se 00s eee we elseleie 1 
Carpenters ..... AAA PEE eau’ Porters seen @.5.0.6\,.9.0.aib inl lmelereis) ane 
Carpet Cleaners ......... ied eae Printers’... 6. dsccke eee ne nee nD 
Caterers woes ies $3 1 Quarrymen ...... 1 
Caulkers' 5... 7 Riggers. Pek. 2k 2 
Chairmakers .... 2 Rope Makers .. apt 
Chimney-Sweepers 1 Sailmakers' ‘:7''),/s/4 ae ecoclgiute pei eee 
Cigarmakers . a Saloon and Restaurant Keepers 10 
Clergymen .. 21 Servants .... 119 
Clerks ..... Seas his 11 Sextons)/.). e504. a 
Clothes Cleaners 3 Shipkeepers . seowie a 
Coachmen - 2 Shipwrights . Chis 
‘Cooks .... bes Shoemakers ...... ote Ae 
Curriers . 4 Slaters and Roofers. ees ak 
Daguerréotypers .... Soap Makers ...... © s:e.sh¢merte ji 
Dentists iva lu. eee fi 1 Sporting-men so ew eieletadeinshetels ener 
Draughtsmen .-..... tee aes aps 1 MCEVECOFES <1 <0. okolel caiieleratsr earn eee taney 
TPCT VORS oc else laces oe 1 Stewards ...23.. Bio on ice ace 8 
Engineers .....2-++% pee eer ec ee 2 Stone Cutters. 7.5.2 cvdmebceeae 6 
Engravers .....:. Rarer waists 1 Students 00). vs sce cielotatein erate a ean 
Raters) 9 cs0i inicewioca a'e ew wlete ee Aa 0) Tailors ei leie/ e's gis) oe viele isin els slere i ud 
Rearim) Maborers 75 <)sicls.sieleisis easing 216 Tanners, (6 i:3\.' sae colees cote etranie aan 
Gar Meners s sellstelsaie's:s dele 'siole's's's 4 Teachers -'si.'s'< seep oda eae oe eran 
Gentlemen ......... arate islé Maude 1 Teachers of Boxing........e+% 1 
Gaslilers 4 oie eee Peek ek wake ee Teamsters). stidaneeend seleheeeoe 
Gymnasts ...... Res Sisaey Wealaratae 1 Upholsterers): <)/cisisicinaelenie eens. 
Horse “Grainers sxiors iis Petey | U. SL Army sa. Sateen w eemelin and 
Hostlers .......4. Ley ede tee 19 Waiters) curs ieietare oop Cabin einem Oe 
Inspectors (Flour) ........... 1 Watchmen’)... .).2 esse ste e slestmnanes 
EWM CLOES 14) cae ahaa u Maversarn eal Seat) WW beclweehta soececasesencnver © 
OD MER setae resins Leaheidelsis eine (oe Whip Makers’ 37. /.atcs anton 
PEDETS) ieio sia iolelaiaia's ain RNC Chee s Whitesmiths | 27). ais pss eivieseu null 
Laborers ...... eae ae Absit cargjetee Whitewashers®..'.)4. cu eaisrnelseenee 
amp: Wighters (15! s'-i <(sjels s denial 0 Wood! Sawyers ..iscccsccesitne Lt 
MOA OES Cariocs(a wie alge pclelnin ats aaron a Voke* Makers” 5... svc cowcieas Green 
Meck ures; i's. siivats wrteieale wie Rieiccere: sh) — 


In Cincinnati there were the following artisans 
among the Negroes: Three blacksmiths, four shoe- 













Total ...:\ess sues meee 


makers, one tailor, sixteen or eighteen hucksters (one 
of whom was said to be worth $20,000; three cabinet- 
makers, two owners of boot stores, three daguerreo- 
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typists, five master painters, one artist, two plasterers, 
twenty draymen, twenty dressmakers, over fifty tobac- 
conists, over fifty seamstresses, four school teachers, 
and one physician (but he was regarded as a “quack’’), 
two druggists, three master coopers, one large coal and 
wood yard, one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
seventy-five barbers, five or six clergymen, five keepers 
of boarding houses, two keepers of billiard tables, two 
_blacking makers, four lime-burners, and hundreds of 
boatmen.”* It is interesting to note that it was esti- 
mated that one-half of the American seamen in 1850 
were colored men. The total number of seamen was 
said to be 150,000 including the naval and merchant 
service, the whale, cod and mackerel fisheries. Twenty- 
five thousand were Americans, and the colored popu- 
_ lation was estimated as one-half of this number by 
Captain Thomas B. Sullivan. In other cities of the 
_ Middle West, Cleveland and Columbus especially, the 
_ free colored population numbered carpenters, painters, 
_shop-keepers, etc., who were becoming more prosper- 
_ ous every year.”? Some of these persons of color were 
wealthy, and as a group they were improving their 
- economic status. 
_. An investigation was made in 1852 into their con- 
' dition in Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Their number was found 
to be 3,500. They held property which was valued 
at over $500,000. Of these 3,500—the total free 
_ colored population—200 were property holders. They 
had 450 children in the public schools, 50 were in the 
higher schools and they supported 6 churches.*° The 
_ taxed real estate owned by Negroes in the city of New 
"York in 1859 amounted to $1,400,000. In Brooklyn, 
it was said that the Negroes had property amounting 
in value from a million to a million and a half dollars. 
' Therefore, they controlled property in New York and 
_ in Brooklyn amounting to nearly three million dollars.** 
Becrording to Dr. J. McCune Smith, the colored people, 


y 


od 
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during 1861, had invested, in New York and its 
environs, in business carried on by themselves, the fol- 
lowing amounts: * 


In: New: Y ork ‘Gity.ccsscesscsnczevetsosce $755,000.00 mn 

Ta Brooklyic..icschbuvceenaoss 76,200.00 ~ 

For WW ilsamsbinre ios: rnnvenseansetborcens 4,900.00 | 
$836, 100.00 


The property owned in New Orleans in 1860 
amounted to about fifteen million dollars, and in 
Detroit, in 1851, it amounted to about $30,000 in a 
population of about 1,000 persons.** The Negroes of 
Philadelphia, in 1855, possessed $2,655,693.00 in real 
and personal property; they had paid $9,766.42 for 
taxes during the year and they had 108 incorporated 
mutual benefit societies with 9,762 members, and an 
invested fund of $28,366 in the Philadelphia banks.™ 
Nineteen thousand colored persons in this city owned 
$800,000.00 worth of real property. A report of the 
National Convention of Colored Americans at Phila- 
delphia in 1856 stated that the colored people of the — 
New England States had a capital of $2,000,000.00 — 
employed in business, exclusive of agriculture; in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan, $1,500,000.00; in New York 
and Pennsylvania, $3,000,000.00; and in California, — 
$200,000.00. In the city of New York they had 
$600,000.00 deposited in the Savings Fund Institu-— 
tions.> In 1859, three hundred and fifty-two free 
Negroes of Charleston, South Carolina, paid taxes 
on $778,423.00 worth of real estate and one hundred — 
and eight of them owned 277 slaves, and upon these 
they paid $12,342.02 in taxes.** | 

The free Negro artisans were among the leaders 
not only in the economic life of the colored population — 
but also in the political. and social life. The facts 
noted above show that as individuals many of them 
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had acquired wealth and positions of importance in 
their communities. Allowing for exaggeration by 
enthusiastic reporters, it is still evident that there were 
individual free Negroes who were advancing to import- 
ant economic places among their fellows. Genius and 
industry among the free Negro population were closely 
allied in the period immediately prior to the War. An 
exhibition of the work of colored mechanics—The 
Colored American Institute for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts and Sciences—was held in Phila- 
delphia, April 12, 1851, on the plan of the Franklin 
Institute. It was said to be the first of its kind. The 
display was described as containing beautiful speci- 
mens of work, which ‘‘would be a credit to any me- 
chanic. The portrait painting of Videll of your city 
(New York) and Wilson of this (Philadelphia) are 
very creditable. The marine paintings by Bowser are 
excellent. Dutere, an undertaker, has some fine work 
in his line. Dr. Rock has some of the most splendid 
specimens of artificial teeth that we ever beheld, and 
his recommendations as to character and science we 
have never seen equalled. There is an invention by 
Roberts for replacing cars on the track when thrown 
off, which is quite ingenious. There are many credit- 
able things, such as sofas, spring bedsteads, fancy 


tables, bonnets, embroidery, stoves, stereotype plates, 


stone-ware, saddles, etc. For the whole we think the 
exhibition reflects credit on the colored people.” * The 
Philadelphia North American and United States 
Gazette regarded the movement as highly meritorious 
and stated that it deserved the encouragement of all 
‘citizens. The Pennsylvanian remarked that this was 
the first exhibition of its kind in the United States, that 
it reflected credit upon its management and that the 
articles deposited evinced ‘‘great taste and skill on the 
part of the artisans.” °° 

There were individual free Negroes who were me- 


7 
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chanics and who later showed themselves to be men 
of genius and of influential leadership. James Forten 
was a sail-maker.of Philadelphia, who during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, amassed wealth which 
was rated at over $100,000.00. He patented an in- 
vention for managing sails and from this he is said to 
have received a competence and to have lived in com- 
parative comfort. He conducted a manufacturing 
plant, employed both white and Negro labor and sup- 
plied the owners of vessels with sails and riggings. 
The impression which was made by Garrison’s Liber- 
ator in Philadelphia caused Forten to enter his name 


in the list of twenty-five subscribers to the new paper. — 


With his subscription, he sent fifty dollars in cash.*? 
Henry Blair of Maryland was granted two patents 
for inventions, one of which was a corn planter; 


Roberts of Philadelphia invented a machine for lift- — 


ing cars off the railway tracks; Benjamin Lewis in- 


vented a machine for picking oakum which was said — 


to be still in use in shipbuilding in Maine a decade 


ago; Norbert Rillieux of Louisiana, a machinist and — 


engineer, invented a vacuum pan for refining sugar. 
James McCrummill, a surgeon dentist of Philadelphia, 
was a manufacturer of porcelain teeth*® and David 
Clay of Ohio was engaged in manufacturing plows 
which could be made of any size and to plow any depth, 


from 8 to 20 inches. He printed handbills giving a | 


description of the plow which he was manufacturing.* 


A blacksmith in Alabama, by the name of Ellis, had | 


learned Greek and Latin and was acquiring Hebrew, so 
that he might be prepared as a missionary to Liberia. 


There were those who thought that he should remain ~ 
as a preacher to his people in America.” H.C. Bruce © 
had begun life as a slave in a tobacco factory; later he © 


became foreman of a gang of forty-two who were 
working on the A. & N. Railroad, and finally entered 


business in Washington, D. C.** James W. C. Pen- © 
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nington began life as a slave blacksmith in Maryland, 
where he was known as a “‘first rate mechanic.” He 
became, later in life, pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
Washington and in New York. He served also as 
President of Avery College for several years. In 1849 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him by the University of Heidelberg in Germany. He 
was then a delegate to the Peace Conference in Paris.** 
Frederick Douglass had worked as a ship-caulker in 
the Baltimore shipyards and as a printer in several 
printing establishments. At Rochester, New York, he 
conducted a paper which was known as The North 
Star, and subsequently it was called Frederick Doug- 
lass Paper. The New York Tribune, June 28, 1851, 
remarked ‘‘that he is a man of marked ability no one 
who knows him will deny.” A few months later this 
paper proposed to send him South as ‘‘the Champion 
of Free Labor,” so as to answer the question whether 
emancipated slaves who come North ‘‘do or do not 
necessarily become thieves or paupers.”’ *° 

Large and profitable businesses were organized by 
_ Negroes in the East and Middle West. Stephen Smith 
was the principal merchant in Columbia, Lancaster 
_ County, Pennsylvania. W. Whipper, a relative, was 
associated with him. In 1849 they had stored several 
thousand bushels of coal and two million two hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of lumber. They had twenty- 
two of the finest merchantmen cars on the railway from 
_ Philadelphia to Baltimore, nine thousand dollars in 
_ stock in the Columbia Bridge, and eighteen thousand 
- dollars’ worth of stock in the Columbia Bank. Mr. 
_ Smith owned fifty-eight brick houses in Philadelphia 
and others in Lancaster and Columbia. Henry Boyd 
_ of Cincinnati was the proprietor of an extensive bed- 
_ stead manufactory. He employed from eighteen to 
_ twenty-five workmen, white and colored. Some of the 
finest bedsteads were said to have been made in his 
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establishment. They were sold ‘throughout Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana. Knight and Bell were con- 
tracting plasterers in the same city. In 1851, they — 
had received the contract for plastering the public 
buildings of Hamilton County. This work required 
of them a ten thousand dollar security. John C. 
Bowers was one of the fashionable tailors of Philadel- 
phia; and Cordovell, a tailor of New Orleans who had 
lived in France, had his models ‘frequently become 
the leading fashions of Paris.’ William H. Riley of 
Philadelphia was a leading gentlemen’s bootmaker. 
James Prosser and Henry Minton were owners of 
popular restaurants in Philadelphia. Thomas Down- 
ing was one of the leading restaurateurs in New York. 
His place of business was situated near Wall Street, 
and it was a very profitable one. Edward V. Clark 
was the proprietor of a jewelry and silverware shop. 
Anthony Weston of Charleston, S. C., had made im- 
provements in the threshing machine and was regarded 
as one of the best wheelwrights in the South. John 
Woodson was a master carpenter of Cincinnati who 
employed eight or ten hands. Samuel Wilcox, a grocer — 
of Cincinnati, had begun as a cabin-boy on a steam- 
boat and in 1850 paid taxes on real estate valued at 
$59,000. 

Often the free Negroes who followed the mechani- 
cal pursuits had commanding and unusual gifts, and 
they were forced by circumstances to follow the trades 
for a livelihood. J. M. Whitfield, who was known as ~ 
“the Colored Poet of America,” occupied a basement 

room as a barber. Frederick Douglass remarked 
“that talents so commanding, gifts so rare, poetic 
powers so distinguished, should be tied to the handle 
of a razor and buried in the precincts of a barber's 
shop and that he who possesses them should be con- 
signed by the malignantarrangements of society to 
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occupy a position so menial, is painfully dishearten- 
ing.” #7 

It was from such conditions as these, as well as from 
the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, that 
many persons fled to Canada. Protest meetings were 
held among the Negroes against the seizure of fugi- 
tives. Moreover, it was reported that residents of 
years’ standing were being sent South and returned to 
slavery. It was to protest against these conditions 
that meetings were held in several cities.“* As far 
north as Canada, therefore, where many of these fugi- 
tives had taken refuge, enterprising communities were 
found. At Hamilton, 400 to 600 colored persons 
formed a part of a population of 24,000 persons. 
Among these there were blacksmiths, carpenters, plas- 
terers, wheelwrights and other mechanics. In Lon- 
don, paupers and beggars of color could not be found. 
At Chatham, there were four cabinetmakers who em- 
ployed others in their work, plasterers, three printers, 
two watch makers, two ship carpenters, two millers, 
four blacksmiths, one upholsterer, one saddler, six 
master shoemakers, six grocers, one gunsmith and one 
cigarmaker. A rifle was discovered in the gunsmith’s 
shop which was described as a handsome piece of work- 
manship and the engraving upon it was found to be 
well executed.*® On the other hand, there were fugi- 
tives who did not succeed so easily in their new environ- 
ments because of the difficulties of adjustment to 
climate and economic conditions. 

Efforts were made by the Negroes who were in- 
habitants of the larger cities to organize so as to pro- 
tect themselves against injustice in matters regarding 
labor and to secure mutual improvement. An Ameri- 
can League of Colored Laborers was formed in New 
York in July, 1850. The object of the organization 
was to promote union among the people of color in 
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the trades and to recommend the education of the 
youth of the race in agriculture, the mechanic arts and 
commerce. Every mechanic was urged to carry on 
business for himself, and the proposal was made to 
create a fund which would be used to assist colored 
mechanics to go into business for themselves. 

There were seven general recommendations which 
were made by this body: (1) That the editors of 
newspapers present were to publish the news of the 
meeting; (2) that there should be an Executive Com- 
mittee with its ofice in New York for the transaction 
of business; (3) that the communities where there 
were colored people should also form associations in 
- cooperation with the Executive Committee; (4) that 
every association should publish its proceedings in the 
papers; (5) that an Industrial Fair should be held in 
New York City in the second week of May, 1859, 
the proceeds of which were to be divided so that 
70. per cent should be given to the producers, and 30 


per cent for carrying out the projects of the organiza- 


tion; (6) that colored mechanics, artisans, and agri- 
culturists be requested to exhibit the specimens of their 


skill and industry at the several National Fairs; and 


Sh that an agent should be employed by the Executive 
ommittee to present their views to all the colored 
people. The President of the organization was S. R. 
Ward; the Vice-Presidents were L. Woodson and 
Frederick Douglass.*° 


Similar conventions were held in the same year. At — 
Columbus, Ohio, January 9, 1850, a large meeting of — 


_ the colored people was held. The purposes of the 
convention were first, to resist by all the means possible 


every form of oppression or proscription attempted — 


to be imposed upon Negroes in consequence of their 
condition or color; second, to give earnest attention 


to “universal education’’;: and third, “to leave what | 


are called menial occupations and aspire to mechanical, — 
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agricultural and professional pursuits.”** In March, 
1851, a convention was assembled in New York at 
which the improvement of the race in the mechanical 
arts and the education of the group were discussed. 
It was recommended that a Mutual Savings Bank 
be established among them to encourage savings and 
to establish a financial institution, for it was said that 
there was $40,000 to $50,000 belonging to the colored 
people in the Savings Banks of Wall Street.” 

Several conventions were held during the year 1852 
at which discussions were carried on and resolutions 
passed regarding labor in agricultural and mechanical 
employments. At the National Industrial Conven- 
tion, composed of delegates of both races, which was 
held at Albany, colored delegates who presented cre- 
dentials from auxiliary bodies were refused admit- 
tance at first by a majority vote; but later, on the pre- 
sentation of their credentials, they were received. On 
September 9, 1852, a Convention was held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which was attended by over five hundred 
colored people. Means of improving the condition 
of the race and of instruction in mechanical trades were 
presented.” 

During the next year, there were conventions at 
Columbus, Ohio, and at Rochester, New York. On 
January 19th and 20th, about 200 persons assembled 
at Columbus in order to consider the formation of a 
society for general improvement. A resolution was 
passed urging the colored people to become farmers 
and mechanics and to prepare themselves to enter the 
-professions.© An observer added that “if those who 
composed this convention are a sample of even the 
better part of this class of our population, Ohio need 
not be ashamed of her people of color. She has some 
people of paler faces who relatively have nothing to 
boast of on the score of sound sense, eloquence, tem- 
perance or morals.”” In Rochester, New York, on July 
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6th and 7th, 1853, one of the largest and most im- 
portant conventions of pre-war times was held. A 
National Council of the Colored People was formed 
and an address was issued to the American People. 
Among other things, a committee on Business Rela- 
tions was established which was to maintain an office 
for the registry of colored mechanics and artisans 
and to make a list of the business men who were will- 
ing to employ colored mechanics. This committee 
was organized to encourage the instruction of colored 
men and youths in the mechanical pursuits and it was 
expected that reports would be made concerning any — 
avenue of business into which colored capital, skill or 
labor could enter. It was proposed also to establish 
an industrial school which was to be situated upon 
a farm of at least two hundred acres, and for every 
branch of literature taught there should be one branch 
of handicraft. Each pupil would be expected to occupy 
one-half of his time at some handicraft or in agricul- 
ture.°” At Philadelphia, in 1854, and again in 1856, 
conventions were held in which similar sentiments were 
expressed. In the former, extremely radical state- 
ments for this period were heard, such as, ‘“‘those who, 
without crime, are outlawed by any Government can 
owe no allegiance to its enactments;—that we advise 
all oppressed to adopt the motto, ‘Liberty or Death.”** 
In conventions and lodge organizations the free 
colored population endeavored to encourage freedom 
for the remainder of the race which was enslaved, 
and to indicate the advancement in the mechanical pur- 
suits which was necessary to the full development of 
the race-group.” 

It was evident that the free Negroes must be edu- | 
cated in the trades if they were to make places for | 
themselves in industrial pursuits. Early in the cen- 
tury, schools for white mechanics had been opened in 
the northern states.°° At the same time, the attention © 
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of anti-slavery societies, Negro conventions and church 
organizations was turned to the cause of education for 
colored artisans. At the first annual meeting of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society in Boylston Hall, 
Boston, Massachusetts, January 9, 1833, the an- 
nouncement was made that strenuous efforts were being 
forwarded for the establishment of a Manual Labor 
School for the education of colored youth. At the 
third annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, May 10, 1833, a resolution was introduced 
by a Negro clergyman, Reverend T. S. Wright, stating 
that “it was recommended to each of the auxil- 
lary societies to appoint a standing committee for in- 
troducing our colored brethren to the useful arts, with 
instructions to ascertain the number of colored people 
in their several districts who are desirous of learning 
the useful arts and especially those who are desirous 
of becoming regular apprentices to such mechanics as 
are willing to teach them trades and treat them as they 
do their other apprentices.” 

The Negroes themselves were interested in educa- 
tion, and in 1847 the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church resolved to establish a manual labor school in 
the west. The purpose of the school was the educa- 
tion of the colored youth “‘in all useful branches.’’ 
This action led later to the establishment of Wilber- 
force University. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church purchased a tract of land of Gerrit Smith 
and proposed to establish a manual labor school in 
honor of Reverend Christopher Rush, one of the lead- 
ers of this Church.** The National Convention of 
Colored Americans which met in Philadelphia in 1856 
proposed the erection of an Industrial College, for 
this was the surest way “‘of educating their people to 
serve other occupations than the menial ones.” * In 
conventions and in church organizations the free 
Negroes were interesting themselves in the improve- 
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ment of their fellows through training, particularly — 
in manual labor. These efforts were viewed with “high 
satisfaction” by those who were friendly to the race. 
The efforts of the Negroes to secure the benefits of 
education and of useful occupations for their children 
were highly praised.° The problem of industrial edu- 
cation for Negroes was by no means an after-the-war . 
consideration. 

About 1848, 2 Manual Labor School was estab- 
lished near Newport, Indiana. A charter was re- 
ceived from the State and the school was known as 
Union Literary Institute. Measures were being taken 
to raise it to a position of a college. In 1852, a 
colonizationist made the suggestion that a manual 
labor school should be opened in the South so that 
the opportunity would be given the Negroes to pre- 
pare themselves in the literary and scientific branches 
and in some mechanical occupation. ‘This should be 
done, it was urged, in order to prepare them for eman- 
cipation and for emigration to Liberia.** During the 
next year, Frederick Douglass drew up for Harriet 
Beecher Stowe a plan for “An Industrial College in 
which should be taught several important branches of 
the mechanical arts.” In this plan, Mr. Douglass 
asserted that the Negroes must find new employments 
and learn new trades. He said that the members of 
his race must ‘“‘build as well as live in houses—make as 
well as use furniture—construct bridges as well as pass 
over them.” He had found already that the great 
need of his race group was a wider diffusion of its 
occupations in the mechanical field. Said he, “We 
need mechanics as well as ministers. We need work- 
ers in iron, clay and leather, we need orators, authors 
and other professional men, but they reach only a cer- 
tain class and get respect for our race only in certain 
select circles. To live here,as we ought, we must’fasten 
ourselves to our countrymen through their everyday 
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cardinal wants.” Thus Frederick Douglass saw pro- 
hetically the need which was stressed later by Booker 
i Washington and which found its practical expres- 
sion in the establishment of Tuskegee Institute.“ A 
State Convention at Syracuse, New York, August 10, 
1854, pledged itself to work for the establishment of 
a Manual Labor College and favored holding an Agri- 
cultural Fair.°° The Trustees of the Albany Manual 
Labor University had secured a tract of land of 300 
acres in southern Ohio in order to furnish education 
to cvery one “‘without distinction of color or race.” 
Following the Convention of July 6-8, 1853, at 
Rochester, New York, Frederick Douglass published 
_ in his paper an editorial which attracted great atten- 
tion.” It was entitled ‘‘Learn Trades or Starve!’’ An 
appeal was made to the free Negroes themselves and 
their friends of the other race. As he saw it, ‘‘every 
day begins and ends with the impressive lesson that 
free Negroes must learn trades or die. The old avo- 
catigns, by which colored men obtained a livelihood, 
are rapidly, unceasingly and inevitably passing into 
other hands. Every hour sees the black man elbowed 
out of employment by some newly arrived emigrant 
_ whose hunger and whose color are thought to give 
him a better title to the place; and so we believe it will 
continue to be until the last prop is levelled beneath 
us—white men are becoming house servants, cooks 
and stewards on vessels; at hotels, they are becom- 
ing porters, stevedores, woodsawers, hod-carriers, 
brickmakers, white-washers and barbers—a few years 
ago and a white barber would have been a curiosity. 
Now their poles stand on every street. Formerly 
blacks were almost the exclusive coachmen in wealthy 
families; this is so no longer; white men are now em- 
ployed and for aught we see, they fill their servile 
station with an obsequiousness as profound as that of 
the blacks. . . . Now Colored Men, what do you 
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mean to do, for you must do something? We tell you 
to go to work; and to work you must go or die; it is — 
vain that we talk of being men. We must become 
valuable to society in other departments of industry 
than those servile ones from which we are rapidly 
being excluded. How shall this be done? In this 
manner: use every means, strain every nerve to master 
some important art. At present, the facilities for 
doing this are few—institutions of learning are more 
readily opened to you than the workshop. . . . In 
view of this state of things, we appeal to the abolition- 
ists. What boss anti-slavery mechanic will take a 
black boy into his wheelwright’s shop, his blacksmith’s 
shop, his joiner’s shop, his cabinet shop? Here is 
something practical; where are the whites and where 
are the blacks that will respond to it?” ” 

This advice had been followed by free Negroes for 
some time. As individuals they were making every 
effort to leave the lower occupational status. It is in- 
teresting to note also, that when a superior status had 
been secured, these individuals were not blind to the 
disabilities of the group. 

Continuing their advance, they purchased homes, 
built churches and established schools. Many of them 
in these ways abandoned menial labor and became use- 
ful mechanics in their communities. They published 
books, pamphlets and newspapers. The following. 
books, which were inspired mainly by the slavery con- 
troversy, were among those which were published in 
this decade: 


William C. Nell—The Services of Colored Americans in 

_ the Wars of 1776 and 1812, 1852. 

William C. Nell—The Colored Patriots of the Anes 
Revolution, 1855. 

Peter Randolph—Sketches of Slave Life, 1854. 

Henry Bibb—Memoirs of a Fugitive Slave, 1850. 

Solomon Northrop—Twelve Years a Slave, 1853. 
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- Mattie Grifith—Autobiography of a Female Slave, 1857. 

William Wells Brown—The Escape; or a Leap to Free- 
dom—A Drama, 1858. 

William Wells Brown—Sketches of Places and People 
Abroad, with a Memoir of the Author, 1855. 

Father Henson—Story of His Life, 1858. 

Martin R. Delany—The Condition, Elevation, Emigra- 
tion and Destiny of the Colored People of the United 
States, 1852. 

Austin Stewart—Twenty-two Years a Slave and Forty 
Years a Freeman, embracing a correspondence while 
President of Wilberforce Colony, London, Canada 
West, 1857. 

Charles Ball—Fifty Years in Chains, or the Life of an 

erican Slave, 1857. 

William Green—Narrative of Events in the Life of 
William Green, written by himself, 1853. 

J. W. C. Pennington—The Fugitive Blacksmith, or 
Events in the History of James W. C. Pennington, 
Pastor of a Presbyterian Church, New York, 1850. 

John Thompson—The Life of John Thompson—A Fugi- 
tive Slave, written by himself, 1857. 

Samuel R. Ward—Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro; 
his anti-slavery labors in the United States, Canada 
and England. 

cree A. Payne—The Pleasures, A Volume of Poems, 
1850. 

Noah Davis—4 Narrative of the Life of Rev. Noak 
Davis, a Colored Man, written by himself at the age 
of 54, 1859. 


The titles of these books show that the leaders of 
the free Negro population were thinking of freedom 
not only for themselves but for the group to which 
they belonged. The publication of such slave experi- 
ences helped the anti-slavery cause in great measure. 
‘It is probable that the anti-slavery societies were in- 
terested in publications of this type and that they en- 
couraged them. However this may have been, the 
fact is that the Negroes who had become free were 
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sufficiently interested to seek to tell their own story, 
and the publication of these accounts by Negroes them- 
selves assisted the cause of abolition as other publica- 
tions could not do. For often in the men who wrote 
them there was a concrete evidence of the possibility 
of the attainments of the race in freedom. 

A new era in the publication of newspapers was 
begun in this period. ‘The anti-slavery movement had 
been aided by Negro speakers for some years, and for 
brief periods newspapers had been published since The 
Freedom’s Journal of 1827, which was the first weekly 
paper conducted by Negroes. Owing to the lack of 
finances, the lives of the journals in the first half of 
the nineteenth century were short. When Frederick | 
Douglass began to publish The North Star at Roch- 
ester, New York, in 1848, a period of active and 
longer life for the Negro journals was begun. Nearly 
all the papers were owned, edited and printed by 
Negroes. Some of these journals with their editors 
as far as may be ascertained were: 

The North Star, Rochester, New York, 1848— — 
Frederick Douglass, Editor. Its name was changed 
in 1850 to Frederick Douglass’ Paper. ‘The program 
which it had outlined for itself was ‘‘to attack slavery 
in all its forms and aspects; advocate Universal Eman- 
cipation; exact the standard of morality; promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the colored 
people; and to hasten the day of freedom to our three ~ 
million enslaved fellow-countrymen.” 


The Colored Man’s Journal, New York, 1851, L. H. Put- 
nam, Editor. 
The Alienated American, Cleveland, Ohio, 1852, W. H. 
H. Day, Editor. 
The Mirror of the Times, San Francisco, 1855. © __ 
aces of Freedom, Ohio, 1855, Peter H. Clark, 
itor. 
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The Christian Recorder, Philadelphia, 1856, Jabez Camp- 
bell, Editor, — 

The Anglo-African, New York, 1859, Thomas Hamilton, 
Editor. 


It is evident that the free Negroes, whether they 
were blacks or mulattoes, whether they lived in New 
York or New Orleans, Boston or Charleston, were at 
work in the interest of the advancement of themselves 
as individuals and as a race group. Individual free 
Negroes, as the urban tabulations reveal, were filling 
important places in the mechanical occupations, but 
the masses did not have the opportunity which they 
desired. The Convention Movement and the efforts 
for education, which were not of great value until an- 
other decade, were initiated with the desire of encour- 
aging the opening of new avenues for free Negroes 
in the North. Nevertheless, the industry of many 
communities, North and South, was still dependent 
upon the labor of free Negroes. They had demon- 
strated their individual ability to rise not only in the 
field of the manual labor occupations, even in the midst 
of unfavorable circumstances, but also in the field of 
achievements, in the inventions, in the professions, in 
business organization, and in the accumulation of 
wealth. It is absurd, therefore, to assume that the 
free Negroes were a degraded lot until the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and that they were unable to 
care for themselves without protectors. There were 
ineficient and unworthy free Negroes, just as there 
are the same types in every group. But it is the his- 
torian’s task to measure the worthy and the unworthy 
in the interest of historical truth. The historian will 
not join with the orator who declares that the Negroes 
began in 1865 with nothing except themselves, and 
that from this humble beginning to-day they have ac- 
quired millions of dollars’ worth of property. This 
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statement is only a half truth. From 1850 to 1860, 
by their own efforts, and with the aid of sympathetic 
friends, individual free Negroes were attaining eco- 
nomic independence. The Negro-American group was 
made physically free by the Civil War, but individual 
Negroes in large numbers had freed themselves from 
human slavery and from economic want decades prior 
to this event. Of these periods the most productive 
was the decade immediately prior to the Civil War. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ANTE-BELLUM ATTITUDE OF WHITE LABOR 


Tue free Negroes were compelled to meet the oppo- 
sition of white workingmen as well as the usual diffi- 
culties of the labor situation. The opposition of their 
fellow white workers was manifested in acts of preju- 
dice and discrimination, in riots, and in efforts to 
have the states pass laws which would impede the 
Negro’s freedom to contract and to labor. Efforts 
were made to substitute white labor for Negro labor 
even in the Southern agricultural pursuits. There 
were many persons who regarded the success of this 
project with doubt. It was urged that whatever might 
be said of Negro skilled labor, the majority of South- 
ern planters regarded the Negro as the more efficient 
in agricultural labor... However, to other persons it 
was manifest that slave labor of any kind was un- 
profitable and baneful in its influence upon man and 
nature.? Out of these arguments there were proposals 
to employ white persons as laborers, which soon en- 
couraged conflicts between white and black labor. 

In the South, according to several observers, labor 
was regarded by many persons as. disgraceful. The 
dignity of labor was not only lowered but the wages 
of Jabor and the standard of living were greatly de- 
pressed.® It was stated that the white men could not 
bear the heat of the sun and therefore, if the Negroes 
were freed, the field work would not go on and the 
North would not receive any cotton. ‘There was no 
use of the suggestion for hiring Negroes, for they 
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were “‘so inherently lazy” that they would not work. 
A contemporary described the situation in a statement — 
that, “the poor white men will endure the evils of 
pinching poverty rather than engage in servile labor.” * 
A traveler remarked that “‘the white man that should 
degrade himself by working hard in his own fields or 
workshop would be considered not worthy of being 
spoken to by any respectable neighbors” and he stated 
that even the Negroes would despise those who did 
such work.® Another traveler was told that there was 
no room for ‘“‘poor white people” who labored with 
their hands.® It is not strange, therefore, that the 
slave performed the manual labor of the South and 
that white workingmen were unwilling, as a rule, to 
engage in this type of work or to work at the same 
tasks with Negroes. Nevertheless, in the factories of 
Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina and the other 
parts of the South, the laborers of both races worked . 
together.". A few miles from Athens, Georgia, there 
were three cotton factories in which there were equal 
numbers of colored and white workers. There was 
discovered ‘‘no difficulty among them on account of 
color, the white girls working in the same room and 
at the same loom with the black girls; and boys of 
each color as well as men and women working 
together without apparent repugnance or objection.”® 
This situation was not general, however, for the com- 
petition which the Negroes offered in the simple indus- 
try of the South not only caused hard feeling among 
those who were compelled to labor with their hands, 
but forced many whites to emigrate to free labor states. 
' The conditions were not exaggerated when it was stated 
that thousands of young white men had left Virginia 
for Ohio, Indiana and the Northwest.® Governor 
Smith of Virginia found that a large emigration of 
whites had taken place..on account of free Negro 
labor.° Robert Tharin of Alabama had seen the 
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“Rich man’s Negro” compete with the white mechanics 
and the preference. was given to the ‘Rich man’s 
Negro” in all trades. While this situation had been 
noticed in Charleston, Mobile and Montgomery,* it 
was not very general. 7 
Moreover, New Englanders who had come South 
complained that their children were excluded from the 
handicraft occupations by the action of the planters 
who had the more intelligent of their slaves trained 
in these crafts. In some places, especially in Mary- 
land, the competition was keen and the result was 
that the places of the free laborer in many occu- 
pations were taken by white laborers.‘* In South 
Carolina, proposals were made to establish factories 
not only for the increase of industry but also to supply 
work for the whites, whose condition was described 
as deplorable, and it was added that Negroes should 
be confined to unskilled labor.** In the trades and in 
the factories, the competition between the races was 
rising as the middle of the century was reached, and 
the results were more often favorable to the whites. 
Open protests were made by white skilled workers 
in the South against the presence of free Negroes and 
skilled workers. The inhabitants of Culpepper County, 
Virginia, petitioned the legislature, as early as 1831, 
to pass a law forbidding the apprenticeship of any 
slave to learn any trade or art. The object of this 
law was implicitly stated: to increase the number of 
white mechanics.** The mechanics in parts of Georgia 
protested against the teaching of mechanical trades to 
slaves on the ground that mechanical occupations im- 
proved the mind and made the slave “restless and un- 
happy.” ** The mechanics of Concord, North Caro- 
lina, protested against the action of slaveholders who 
used their slave mechanics and underbid them in con- 
tracts. It was alleged by the signers of the protest 
that free Negroes “took away business that belonged 
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to white laborers.’ ?7 These protests are typical in- 
stances of the attitude of white skilled workers in the 
South. . 

On March 5, 1858, a petition was presented to the 
City Council of Atlanta, Georgia, stating that “We, 
the undersigned, would respectfully represent to your 
honorable body that there exists in the City of Atlanta 
a number of men, who in the opinion of your memor- 
ialists, are of no benefit to the city. We refer to the 
Negro mechanics whose masters reside in other places, 
and who pay nothing toward the support of the city 
government, and (these) Negro mechanics can afford 
to underbid the regular resident citizen mechanics of 
your city, to their great injury, and without benefit 
to the city in any way. We most respectfully request 
your honorable body to take the matter in hand, and 
by your action in the premises afford such protection 
to the resident mechanics of your city as your honor- — 
able body may deem meet in the premises, and in duty 
bound your petitioners will ever pray.” ** ‘There was 
much complain in this city concerning the employment — 
of Negroes. Another petition was presented to the — 
City Council which resented the presence of a Negro 
dentist, Roderick Badger.*® Old residents of Atlanta — 
state that his patients included members of both races. 
The group of. petitioners appealed for justice, “as 
southern citizens,” by his removal from the city. The 
New York Tribune acknowledged the receipt of a 
copy of an address:by a Mechanics’ Association at — 
Portsmouth, Virginia, which called upon the mechanics 
of the state to put an end to the teaching of mechani- © 
cal trades to slaves. It was stated also that the prac- — 
tice of hiring out Negroes as carpenters, coopers and 
other mechanics degraded the white mechanics by its — 
competition.”” In various sections of the South pro- | 
tests were presented against the continuance of com- | 
petition with the Negroes in labor. These objections — 
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were based in part upon the fact that free Negroes 
would often work for less wages, or the owners of 
Negro workmen would underbid white workmen on 
contract work, or that distinctions based upon color 
were employed.” 

In the North there were leaders in labor reform, 
who supported anti-slavery opinions and manifested 
sympathetic attitudes toward Negro labor.” The New 
England Workingman’s Association was organized in 
March, 1845, and at its convention a resolution was 
presented stating that the object of the Association 
was to promote happiness “without regard to party, 
sect, creed or color.’’** The next year at the conven- 
tion at Lynn, Massachusetts, a resolution was passed, 

‘urging that ‘‘our brethren speak out in thunder tones, 
both as associations and individuals, and let it no 
longer be said that Northern laborers, while they are 
contending for their rights, are a standing army to 
keep three millions of their brethren and sisters in 
bondage at the point of the bayonet.’** The Anti- 
Slavery Standard attempted to show Northern work- 
ingmen that the Anti-Slavery Movement was funda- 
mental in all American reforms, and of these, labor 
reform was only one aspect.””> The New York Tribune 
carried an advertisement for the sale of Negro Black- 
smiths, Carpenter's, Coopers, Coopersmiths, etc., and 
in its editorial demanded of the Northern mechanics, 
if they were ready to submit to the sale of mechanics 
“as hogs and asses.’’ It was pointed out that the 
venders of these mechanics were seeking to extend 
their territory in order to enslave more mechanics 
and tillers of the soil. These labor sales were there- 
fore regarded as directly harmful to Northern me- 
chanics.”° 3 

The Seventh Industrial Congress was called to 
meet at Washington in June, 1852. The Constitution 
‘of this body, which was adopted in 1845, contained a 
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clause showing the purpose of the organization. This 
clause was issued again in the invitation for the Con- 
gress of 1852: ‘To establish equality, liberty and 


brotherhood among men of every race, to provide that _ 


the rights of men, alienable and inalienable, shall be 
more perfectly understood and guaranteed.” **7 When 
the Congress assembled, an interesting test might have 
been made of the practicability of this sentiment. 
Colored delegates were expected from Philadelphia, 
but they did not appear to claim seats. There were 
those who would have opposed this claim but their 
non-appearance prevented the contest.” 

Another group of labor leaders, while agreeing that 
slavery and labor were closely related, did not join 
the violent attack upon slave institutions which was 
characteristic of the abolitionists. They professed to 
see that the primary cause of slavery was the degraded 
condition of industry and they would change this con- 
dition first.” According to their statements there were 
hard masters in the North who ruled their apprentices 
harshly just as there were cruel slave-holders in the 
South. This group of leaders believed that the 
efforts of workingmen should be directed against the 
further extension of slavery, because the abolition of 
the institution was still remote.* After the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, a mass meeting in New 
York, on March 1, 1854, passed a resolution which 
stated that capitalism and land speculation had been 
favored by the bill, that it authorized the extension 
of slavery and that the meeting protested emphatically 
against both white and black slavery.” Thus there 
were various opinions and attitudes maintained by 
white labor toward black labor. 


Foreign immigration had brought to America thou- — 


sands of workmen. From 1790 to 1820, it has been © 


estimated that only 250;000 emigrants landed upon | 


American shores, and that the larger number came | 
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after the war of 1812.°* The Irish famine of 1846- 
1847, the political and economic disturbances in 
Europe which followed in the wake of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the French and German Revolutions of 1848, 
nd the economic opportunities which American land 
and industry offered were the forces which aided the 
immigration of foreign peoples to America. The tide 
of immigration was at its height in the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. During the months of January, 
February, March and April, 1850, there were 40,609 
foreigners who were admitted; the corresponding 
period in 1851 showed 75,900, and the year 1852, 
prior to October, showed 234,258.** The immigration 
into the United States by decades since 1821 shows 
that the greater number arrived between 1851-1860: 


I cia cocpscansenionsnivusenatovicensconrsss 151,824 
BEE sagcanccseeecocenctaaptocatutnerssianrove 599,125 
BOO isda nnocsesdabsvaonsasscntecesancerine 1,713,251 
DA OOO ies l ans kcicclesteccisnbabsonedseesenss 2,998,214 


The total number of immigrants for 1852 was 371,- 
603, or 149 per ten thousand population. This popu- 
lation was exceeded within two decades by only one 
year, 1854, when the total number was 472,833, or 
162 per ten thousand population. They were coming 
in such numbers by 1855 that the Commissioner of 
Immigration authorized the newspapers to state that 
labor was in abundance and that efficient men could 
be hired at one dollar or thereabouts per day, which 
was reported to be less than the hire of an able-bodied 
slave in the South.* 

In the early- years of the nineteenth century, the 
feeling between foreigners and Negro workers seemed 
to have been friendly.** But.when large numbers of 
both groups began to come together, ill feeling was 
engendered immediately. Particularly was this true 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities 
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of the East. Even the menial occupations which had 
been followed by Negroes were invaded in large num- — 
bers by foreigners from about 1840. These occupa- 
tions included the work of porters, dock-hands, 
waiters, barbers, cooks and maids. While in the East- 
ern states these tasks were gradually coming into the 
hands of the immigrants, and the competition was 
great, in the South the Negroes remained in control 
of them.*’? Only a small portion of the immigrants 
made their way into the South. They seemed to avoid 
the sections with large Negro populations.** This was 
due to the attitude which the South took toward labor 
in general and toward Negro labor in particular, and 
to the superior economic opportunities of the West. 

It is an erroneous point of view which would state 
that the entrance of foreigners into domestic service 
at this period was a new phenomena, and that they — 
suddenly deprived the Negroes of their previous 
monopoly. ‘The foreigners had furnished the larger 
number of domestics throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The New York Society for the Encouragement 
of Faithful Domestics reported that between 1826 and 
1830, it had received applications for employment 
from 3,601 Americans, 8,346 Irish, 2,574 Negroes, 
642 English and 377 foreigners from other countries.* 
In 1845, of 10,000 to 12,000 women and girls in 
domestic service, 7,000 to 8,000 were Irish and 2,000 
were German.*® Domestic service as a field of labor 
has always attracted immigrants who came to America. 
Quite naturally, the Negroes felt their competition 

more in the periods of the largest immigration, when, 
- in order to obtain employment, the foreigners sought 
all kinds of work. 

Many opinions were offered concerning the value of — 
immigrants when compared with Negroes as laborers. 
It was observed on the one hand that the immigrants 
could become useful in manufacturing and in agricul- 
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ture but the Negroes were incompetent, and “they were 
so degraded that they should not be allowed to com- 
pete with the white laborer.’’*t Opposite opinions 
were expressed repeatedly. At one time it was stated 
that Negroes could do twice as much work as Irish- 
men;*? and at another time that “‘free labor was more 
profitable than slave labor.”’** In the North the same 
observer discovered that the Irish were ‘“‘the stupidest 
domestic drudges.’’** In the South, he was told that 
foreigners could work as effectively as Negroes, and 
another observer was certain that the Negroes could 
not. stand the competition with the immigrants.* 
Opinion on the relative value of immigrant labor and 
Ae free labor differed. So far as Negro slave labor 
is concerned, the facts of history show that freemen 
have always been better workmen than slaves, for the 
enslavement of any racial group has tended to limit the 
efficiency by the creation of an inertia through involun- 
tary forced labor, and this has served to impede group 
progress and has denied to the enslaved group the 
peasy of an equal attainment with those who are 
Eee; 

In many places there was an unwillingness on the 
part of the native whites to mix with the Negro in the 
performance of labor. While the foreigners were will- 
ing to take the menial places which Negroes had been 
filling, they were unwilling, as a rule, in the North as 
well as in the South, to work at the same occupations 
with Negroes.*® The prejudice of race was one of the 
causes for this condition, and through the operation 
of this racial attitude the Negroes were excluded very 
gradually from many occupations.*7 They could not 
secure employment on the same terms as white labor- 
ers, and often Negro skilled laborers were forced to 
accept only the menial occupations which the white 
laborers declined. Even in Massachusetts, this situa- 
tion existed, The people of color labored under many 
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disadvantages there, and no hope of any change 
seemed likely.** At Philadelphia, the prejudice was 
so unrelenting in the trades that many were compelled 
to abandon their pursuit of them.*® In New York 
City, they were deprived of the opportunities for ad- 
vancement and culture because of the prejudice of 
color. The editor of the Tribune found that the Negro 
was denied the rights which were “‘theoretically main- 
tained” for all men, and then “‘we reproach him that. 
he is not thrifty, not enlightened, not virtuous but idle, 
indigent and imbecile.” © It was said that they were 
oppressed and degraded by a law, “‘as inexorable as 
the law of Draco . . . the prejudice of color. . . a 
law which no legislation could repeal.” * This oppo- 
sition seemed to be made more manifest in the mechan- 
ical trades, where the Negroes were not to be tolerated 
either in actual work or in education in the trades. 
Frederick Douglass remarked that prejudice against 
the free colored people in the United States had shown 
itself nowhere in such large proportions as among 
mechanics. Industry and intelligence were of little 
importance to them. Color was the criterion of suc- 
cess in the mechanical pursuits, where the races were 
competing for work.°* The degraded condition of 
some trades as regards Negro workmen can cause no 
amazement then, for it was more often pressure from 
without than inefficiency within which was the basic 
cause.* ‘This idea of race exclusion pervaded the vari- 
ous walks of life. The schools, the places of amuse- 
ment, and the conveyances of New York City and 
other large cities were no exception.” 

It was urged, and expected by many Negroes, 
that the anti-slavery organizations would aid in the 
opening of trades to colored workers. It was disap- 
pointing to them that in the matter of employment 
almost the same attitude was maintained among the 
anti-slavery element as among the pro-slavery ele- 
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ment.’ The principle was the same and the differ- 
ence was only a matter of degree. Voices were raised 
in demands that the heads of mechanical. establish- 
ments should receive Negro apprentices, and that the 
prejudice on the account of color should cease.* In 
1852, colored men had applied to the commercial 
houses of members of the Executive Committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Some of 
these applicants had been rejected; those who were 
chosen were employed in menial capacities.** James 
Forten, a wealthy Negro sailmaker of Philadelphia, 
complained in a series of public letters of the lack of 
trade opportunities which were open to Negroes, and 
especially was he affected by the situation as it related 
to his sons.*® Protests were raised by speech and by 
resolution against the lack of opportunities which 
Negro labor faced. It was granted by many observers 
that there were Negroes who were equal to the whites 
in their attainments in mechanical and agricultural pur- 
suits, and that they could make useful members of the 
community, but it was also clear that their progress 
was restricted by the prejudice against color. This 
attitude could not be understood by many anti-slavery 
leaders, for on the one hand foreigners were welcomed 
“of every complexion, condition and religion from the 
old world, many of whom possess less Anglo-Saxon 
blood than do. our proscribed fellow-countrymen”’; 
and on the other hand, the free Negroes were limited 
in opportunity and action.* 

Riots often resulted from the relations of white and 
Negro laborers. At Hazel River Works in Culpepper 
County, Virginia, one Negro was killed after a clash, 
and then the whites fought among themselves.” In 
New York, the stevedores engaged in a strike for 

higher wages and Negroes were used in their places. 
At the docks of the Morgan’s London Line, Negroes 
and Irishmen met and fought. One Negro was armed, 
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a crowd gathered and the Irish fled.** One month 
later, a few Negroes were still employed by some 
bosses, but their places were being filled by the former 
workers who were coming back to their jobs.* In 
Cincinnati and other places in Ohio, serious outbreaks 
occurred.®* At Philadelphia and other places in Penn- 
sylvania, race clashes were frequent.°* Whenever 
white and colored workers gathered in numbers, riots — 
were imminent during the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

In response to the opposition sentiment, laws were 
passed in various states for the special purpose of regu- 
lating the labor of slaves and of free Negroes. The 
slaves could neither make contracts, nor bargain for 
wages.” These were tasks which were arranged by - 
the masters. ‘Terms were made by their masters by — 
which slaves were hired, but slaves were prohibited — 
from hiring their own time.** In Georgia, any owner 
of slaves who permitted his slaves to hire their own 
time was required to pay a tax of one hundred dollars — 
on each slave. In some places the master had almost © 
a monopoly of supplying the labor market and this — 
system seemed to work a hardship upon free white 
labor.”° a . MMT 

Petitions were offered to the state legislature to 
prevent the competition of slaves and free Negroes - 
with white mechanics. In 1831, a petition was pre- | 
sented to the Legislature of Virginia which requested 
that restrictions should be placed on the slave me- 
chanics; and in 1833, as a result of the rumors of — 
insurrection, statutes were passed forbidding any 
Negro to act as physician, teacher, or preacher." In 
the same period, Mississippi began to restrict the 
movement of free Negroes. In Tennessee emanci-. 
pated slaves were to leave the state immediately, and - 
in North Carolina, free Negroes were not to trade, 
buy or sell outside of their cities of residence. A 
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petition from a group of citizens of Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, requested the authorities to have the 
Negroes removed from the state.”* Another request. 
was made that the freedom of the Negroes to enter 
as well as to move from the state be restricted.” 

In response to these petitions, attempts were made 
in many of the state legislatures of the slave-holding 
states to pass laws either to restrict or to remove the 
free Negroes."* ‘The result of this opposition was the 
emigration of a number of free Negroes and espe- 
cially the mechanics.’* In Virginia and Georgia, per 
capita taxes were placed upon free Negroes. In the 
former one dollar and in the latter five dollars an- 
nually.” In Georgia during the year 1859, manu- 
mission by deed or will, or other instrument after 
death of the owner was forbidden.” It was declared 
unlawful for free Negroes to come into the state and 
any who should come were to be sold into slavery.” 

_ In the same state, an act had been passed on Decem- 
ber 27, 1845, which expressly hindered the -Negro 
worker. It was entitled, “Act to prohibit colored 
mechanics and masons, being slaves, or free persons 
of color, being mechanics or masons, from making 
contracts.” It read that there was to be no con- 
tracting “for the direction of buildings, or for the re- 
pairs of buildings, and declared the white person or 
persons directly or indirectly contracting with or em- 
ploying them, as well as the master employer, manager 
or agent for said slave, or guardian of said free person 
of color, authorizing or permitting the same, guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” Section I declared: ‘“‘Be it en- 
acted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the state of Georgia in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, that 
from and after the first day of February next, each 
and every white person who shall hereafter contract or 
bargain with any slave mechanic or mason or free 
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person of color, being a mechanic or mason, shall be 
liable to be indicted for a misdemeanor; and on con- 
viction to be fined at the discretion of the court, not 
exceeding two hundred dollars.’ 

The free Negro workers, as a group, were hampered 
by laws affecting their labor and movements, but there 
were individual Negroes who were especially protected 
by legislation. The laws of Mississippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Virginia contain instances of ex- 
ceptions from the punishments and of relief from the 
operations of enactments. Henry Lee, a free Negro 
barber, was permitted to reside with his family in the 
city of Vicksburg because of the fact that a majority 
of the citizens desired it. But in order to remain, he 
had to exercise “‘his trade of barber and no other trade 
whatever.” * Finally the power to exempt other 
Negroes upon the same grounds was given to the 
Boards of Police of other counties. In the state of 
Virginia, the same attitude was manifested. But the 
Governor of the state said that he was reluctant to 
have the Negroes removed from the state because he 
realized that their labor was needed within the state.* 

Meanwhile the economic condition of the Negro 
population attracted the attention of the anti-slavery 
societies of the North, and they urged with great vigor 
the introduction of free labor into the South. It was 
evident to them that the same attitude which southern 
whites manifested toward colored labor could easily 
be transferred to the North and used against northern 
labor and thus, ‘‘a new principle in political ethics” 
would be created which would provide ‘“‘that the better 
class have the right to drive the degraded and vicious 
classes hither and thither on the pretense that the lat- 
ter are a nuisance to the former.” ** They would 
oppose such treatment not only because it was unjust 
to Negro laborers but because of the resulting influence 
upon the white laborers of the North. Another anti- 
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slavery group was so interested in the introduction of 
free labor that a plan was announced for the publica- 
tion and distribution of 100,000 copies of Helper’s 
Impending Crisis. By March 9, 1859, subscriptions 
had reached a total of $3,177, with other amounts ex- 
pected.** However, the propaganda of emotionalism 
had by this time given way to appeals to reason, and 
these were followed by a war which brought an end 
to the régime of slave labor. 

Prior to the war, white labor, North and South, had 
adopted three attitudes toward Negro workers, (1) 
to openly oppose them, (2) to oppose their progress 
by a secret opposition which was founded upon color 

rejudice, and (3) to oppose the further extension of 
abor opportunities to free Negroes. The anti-slavery 
movement would destroy slavery but it neglected the 
more practical task of creating an economic future for 
the free Negro population in industry. Many Negroes 
were Ey ecaily free and yet they were enslaved and 
placed in degraded economic positions by the apathy of 
their friends and the hostile attitude of their fellow- 
workers. Racial toleration in industrial occupations 
was rare. In the majority of places where Negroes 
and whites worked together, there was a sullen sus- 
picion which soon gave opportunity to the whites to 
force the Negroes out of their employments either 
by means of economic pressure or by legislation. The 
conditions of Negro free labor which were brought 
about by the Civil War did not end the economic strife 
between the races. ‘They served only to intensify the 
competition, and to increase the struggle between white 
labor and black labor in the United States. Labor had 
not yet learned the value of cooperation. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Necro Lasor AND THE CIvit War 


THE years directly preceding the Rebellion witnessed 
a political controversy in which a large number of im- 
portant public questions were affected by the problem 
of slavery. The sectionalism already aroused by other 
political questions was fanned to white heat by the pro- 
slavery and the anti-slavery leaders. But when the war 
came, both sections refused to recognize with any great 
measure of frankness the importance of the slave con- 
troversy. While southern leaders would make slavery 
the corner-stone of their edifice, they would make 
southern independence the paramount issue. A few 
months after the outbreak of the war, it was declared, 
from the northern point of view, that ‘“‘some speak as 
if abolition of slavery were the object. But putting 
down the gigantic conspiracy against the government 
isit. That and nothing else is it.’ 

Northern soldiers who passed through Baltimore 
met several Negroes. They were supposed by the 
soldiers to be escaped slaves, and they were taken in 
custody and lodged in jail. The slaves who sought 
refuge with the Union Armies in the department of 
the West were sent back to their owners.* In various 
places, the evidence demonstrates clearly that the de- 
struction of slavery was not the avowed purpose of 
the northern armies. A threatened insurrection of 
slaves in Maryland brought an offer from a northern 
General to aid in its suppression; in Kansas, it was 
declared that the purpose was not to interfere in any 
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way with the institution of slavery; in Virginia and in 


Kentucky, slaves were not permitted to come within 
the Union lines; and rumor concerning the liberation 


of slaves was declared by proclamation of General 


94 


Burnside to be “utterly and willfully false. 

The slaves were equally ignorant of the real issue 
of the war. They went about their tasks as usual while 
the noise of the preparation of war went on around 


them.’ In spite of appearances, slavery was the issue — 
which would not down. As the northern armies ad- 


vanced and as the issues of the war were made clearer 
by events themselves, thousands of Negroes flocked to 
the army headquarters. In the early months of the 
war they were found in large numbers at Washington, 
Arlington Heights, Fortress Monroe and Port Royal. 
Problems were presented immediately by the presence 
of the slaves. 


Neither they nor the Union Army had realized their — 
value for war purposes. After a short period they — 
were employed, first at Fortress Monroe, as servants — 
and as spies in order to obtain information from the | 
country side.° Before the close of the first year of - 
the war, General Butler declared that slaves were con- © 
traband of war and that they should work, for he 


found that they made “good laborers.”” Yet he pro- 


posed that when the owners should come into the fort- 


ress and take oath, the slaves would be hired.’ The 


Secretary of War approved the action of General — 


Butler in putting the contrabands to work.’ In the 


sections of Virginia and South Carolina which were — 
occupied by the Union forces, the number of contra-— 


bands increased. Along the Mississippi, the same con- 


dition was noticed.® During the first year of the war 
they served with these armies as laborers and servants, — 
and upon the rivers and off the coasts in the more re- 


sponsible positions of stewards and pilots.” 


As the war progressed, the question of what should 
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be done with the large group of slaves who fled from 
their masters and with those who were freed by the 
incident of war, was forcibly brought before the Union 
Armies. The Negroes came in such large numbers 
that camps had to be constructed for their use. The 
camps were often unhealthy places. A report was 
made by the President of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission concerning conditions along the Mississippi 
River. At Young’s Point, the sickness and death were 
alarming. It was estimated that during the summer, 
from thirty to fifty died each day. At Natchez, there 
was a camp of twenty-one hundred freedmen, who 
were housed in poorly constructed cabins. Many were 
sick and seventy-five had died in one day. Many were 
without adequate clothing or medical attention. The 
mortality in the camps was estimated as not less than 
twenty-five per cent during the last two years of the 
war. 

The first public efforts for the relief of the freedmen 
were begun in February, 1862. General Thomas W. 
Sherman issued an order February 6, 1862, which de- 
scribed the condition of the freedmen and invited 
assistance from the public. Meetings were held in | 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. On February 
22, 1862, the National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
_and shortly afterward the Contraband Relief Associa- 
tion were organized in New York and in Cincinnati re- — 
spectively. This Association—the Contraband Relief 
—was reorganized as the Western Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission. In 1863 the Northwestern Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission was organized in Chicago. In the 
same period the National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion of New York and the Friends’ Association for the 
Relief of Colored Freedmen of Philadelphia sprang 
into activity. The government had adopted no fixed 
policy with reference to the contrabands, and the ob- 
jects of these organizations were equally undefined, but 
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they were seeking to improve the conditions among 


them. During the year 1862, several attempts were 
made to unify these efforts. The Freedmen’s Aid 
Union, which was composed of the Eastern Associa- 


tion, was formed, and later the American Freedmen’s 


Aid Commission with offices in Washington, New York 
and Chicago, centralized the object of these organiza- 
tions. The freedmen were gathered in camps; schools 
were established; and productive labor was encouraged 
through the efforts of these societies.” 

At Port Royal, the first experiment with free 
labor was tried. The freedmen were put to work in 
the fields and in baling and rolling cotton. They were 
paid at the rate of one dollar for every hundred 
pounds of cotton which they delivered. This stimulus 
worked well with them. It is shown by the fact that 
in less than three days more than $50,000 worth of 
cotton was stored in one steamboat. All the cotton 
was raised by Negroes and the bags were made by 
them. The bags of cotton were carefully marked so 
that in case the owner of the plantation should prove 


his loyalty to the federal government, he would be — 


credited with a compensation. The report of the con- 


fidential agent showed that the product of Negro con- 


traband labor at Port Royal, in 1861, was over a 


million dollars. The experiment with free labor was 
declared a successful one. Although in the main, the 


Negroes had not been accustomed to free labor, for — 


they had labored only in the slave gang, at the “task” 


and under compulsion, yet they were making a begin- 
ning and learning to understand the wage system which ~ 


~ the North knew so well.1* At the first anniversary of © 


the Freedmen’s Relief Association at Cooper Institute, — 
New York City, it was reported that the receipts from — 
cotton and other merchandise produced at Port Royal — 


were: 
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February 1862 to January 1863...... $726,984.10 
Total disbursements SOE erate 304,564.98 


BE AN a sss cons ct sie dcaspdresoeusceotsoeie $422,419.12 


The suggestion was made to lease the abandoned 
plantations to individuals and companies who would 
agree to employ the free labor system. General Banks 
used this plan in Louisiana.** Ellis, Britton and Eaton 
of Springfield, Virginia, advertised their offer to pur- 
chase 40,000 acres of land which were controlled by 
the Government about Port Royal, and they agreed 
also to employ 10,000 emancipated Negroes at a wage 
of $1.25 per day. The company promised to treat the 
contrabands just as agricultural laborers were treated 
in New England.*® 

During the closing months of 1861, instructions 
were sent from several army headquarters for the em- 
ployment of Negroes in Government work. These 
instructions came to General Sherman at Beaufort, 
South Carolina. He was to take possession of the 
crops and to use the slaves to harvest them, and to 
employ them for the erection of defenses. Brigadier- 
General Tuttle, of the District of Cairo, was instructed 
to put to work such contrabands as were capable of 
service. General Butler at New Orleans ordered the 
employment of the Negroes, and the loyal planters 
were instructed to pay the able-bodied men $10.00 per 
month with $3.00 for clothing. A general order from 
Roanoke, North Carolina, provided that contrabands 
should be employed by the Government at a wage of 
$10 per month with an allowance for clothing. 
“Women were to receive $4 per month with an allow- 
ance for clothing. Special agents were appointed in 
places occupied by the Union Armies with the authori- 
zation to seize cotton and other property and to em- 
ploy the contrabands in useful service.** At Fortress 
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Monroe, the wages paid to contraband labor were $10 


per month and the aggregate amount which was due 
them was $31,435. It is also reported that there 


were 220 colored nurses who served at this post, from 


November, 1861, to February, 1862.2" 
A letter of Rev. L. C. Lockwood, who was in the 
service of the American Association, stated that the 


Negroes at Fortress Monroe were ‘considered 


superior for most descriptions of work to any other 
class of laborers. They do pretty much everything 
that white laborers are expected to perform and are 
coming to be preferred not only as quite as productive, 
but as more cheerful and willing.”*® 

General Grant in charge of the Department of the 
West appointed a General Superintendent and As- 
sistant Superintendents of Negro Affairs after the fall 
of Vicksburg. ‘The same supervision was ordered in 
Virginia and North Carolina. A letter of the General 
Superintendent under General Grant to Mr. Levi 
Coffin in England states that there were 113,650 per- 
sons under supervision and that there were 41,150 


engaged in service as soldiers, laundresses, cooks, offi- 
cers’ servants, and laborers in the various staff depart- 


ments. It was reported that 72,500 were living in 
the cities, the plantations, and the freedmen’s villages. 
Of this number 62,300 were as ‘‘self-supporting”’ as 
any industrial class. They were planters, mechanics, 
barbers, hackmen, draymen, hired laborers and they 
conducted enterprises for themselves; 10,200 received 
subsistence from the government. Over 100,000 acres 
of cotton were under cultivation. Some of these acre- 
ages included plantations of 300-400 acres, which were 


leased and cultivated on the responsibility of the con- — 


trabands alone. Many forms of industry were prac- 


tised among them. Some of these persons received 


rations from the government, but there were ‘many 


others who industriously contributed to their own 
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support.” In this region, common laborers received 
as wages $5.00 per month, mechanics $8.00 per month, 
and the best mechanics earned $12.00 to $15.00 per 
month.”° 

A report from General Butler at New Orleans, 
November 28, 1862, stated that the cultivation of 
sugar with free labor was “succeeding admirably.” 
The government agent had reported that with free 
labor a hogshead and a half more of sugar was made 
per day than with slave labor. The same Negroes 
and the same machinery were used. The first barrel 
of sugar which was said to have been made by free 
labor was forwarded to President Lincoln. The 
Negroes of this city having been informed that they 
were free, had gone ‘“‘willingly to work and worked 
with a will.” It was General Butler’s opinion from 
this experience that Negro labor could be as well gov- 
erned and could be made as profitable in a state of 
freedom as in slavery.”* 

When the Union Armies entered hostile territory, 
it was necessary to send the confiscated slaves to the 
camps provided for them. Passes and special orders 
were necessary. Such an order may be noted in the 
following, which was issued from the Army of the 
Southwest, Helena, Arkansas, August 15, 1862: 


Pesbecial Order, ND. :o:.ssesecasedee 
MEER Uikcss As ckaapo<bsayace Colored, formerly slaves, having by direc- 
BME feidicselccacsiesvszssccsdoosane , owner, been engaged in the rebel 
service, . . . . hereby confiscated as being contraband of war, 
and not being needed in the public service . .. . permitted to 
pass the pickets of this command northward, and .... forever 
emancipated from a master who permitted . .. . to assist in an 
attempt to break up the government and laws of our country. 


By order of Major General Curtis, 
A. Hodge, 
Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp.” 
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As the Union Armies advanced and the slaves 
passed northward, it was soon common knowledge 
that the slaves were the basis of southern resistance.”* 
Without them the Southern Confederacy could have 
had no economic foundation. Slave labor was used 
in raising foodstuffs, in plantation labor, in ordinary 
town labor and in military labor. Thus a proportion 
of the white population was freed for the army. ‘The 
slaves formed, more largely than any other group, the 
real producing class for the lower southern states. 

Through the editorial columns of The New York 
Tribune, Horace Greeley endeavored, from the middle 
of August, 1861, to create a sentiment for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves.** Not only for the good which 
might accrue to the slaves themselves, but also for the 
cause of the Union. Moreover, he would add that 
emancipation would be profitable to northern busi- 
ness, for the merchants and manufacturers of the 
North would be able to sell more’articles in the South 
if the slaves were free, for they would then “live and 
dress better” ** and their demands would be more 
numerous. 


On May 26, 1862, a resolution was introduced © 


in the Senate by Senator Charles Summer, of Mass- 
achusetts, concerning slave labor and the war. The 
resolution declared that “in the prosecution of the 
present war for the suppression of a wicked rebellion, 
the time has come for the Government of the United 
States to appeal to the loyalty of the whole people 


: 
: 


f 


everywhere, but especially in the Rebel districts, and — 


_ to invite all, without distinction of labor or class, to 


make their loyalty manifest by ceasing to fight or labor _ 


for the Rebels, and also by rendering every assistance 
in their power to the cause of the constitution and the 
Union, according to their ability, whether by arms or 
labor or information in’‘any other way.” *° Resolu- 


f 


tions and memorials were introduced frequently dur- — 


a. 
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ing the thirty-seventh Congress calling for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and on August 11, 1862, The New 
York Tribune made the suggestion for the issuance 
of a proclamation of emancipation by the President. 
This was urged because it would give the needed sup- 
port to the armies in the field. is 

The question of emancipating the slaves introduced 
the problems of the Conflict of Negro Labor with 
White Labor. The North, it was said, would witness 
a competition which would arise between the white 
laborers and the Negroes who were freed. The latter 
would naturally work for less than the former, and 
the price of labor would fall. In the end, white 
laborers would feel the pressure keenly.?* On the 
other hand, it was denied that emancipation would 
ruin the white laborer. The Continent would be 
broad enough for all—‘the American, the Irishman, 
the German, the African.”” The Negro, it was urged, 
would take the lowest social place and would thereby 
relieve the whites from the drudgery of menial labor 
and open to them the highest rewards of industry.” 
Honorable Samuel Hooper who spoke before the Re- 
publicans of ward nine in Boston, presented another 
point of view. He quoted the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Free Labor in Louisiana which revealed the 
wages paid to Negro workers there. These wages 
with clothing, etc., were said to be better, as a whole, 
than the wages which were paid to farm hands in the 
North. It could be inferred from this condition, he 
added, that the free states would not be crowded with 
the freedmen.”® 

The workingmen of the North furnished a large 
bulk of the Union Army. They enlisted from the first 
call and served in all periods of the war.*° The north- 
ern laborers who remained at work received good 
wages for their labor.** There were others who were 
without work and in want. ‘Three remedies were sug- 
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gested for this condition: first, the freedom of the 
Public lands to all; second, a more practical education, 
so as to make every boy a good farmer or a mechanic 
first, and third, the organization of a labor exchange.™ 
The workingmen of the South who did not enlist 
felt the competition of the slaves during the opening 
years of the war, and it was said that often the slave 
laborer was preferred to them.** In Mississippi dur- 
ing 1861, many white laborers had no work and there 
was actual suffering among them. Influential planters 
who owned Negro mechanics obtained work for them 
by hiring them to others. This situation prevented 
the white mechanics from securing work and it occa- 
sioned bitter feeling between the whites and Negroes. 
During the first year of the war, there was great 
fear of insurrections among the slaves. In Virginia, 
South Carolina and Louisiana, there were evidences 
of outbreaks and rumors of many others.** The real 
danger of insurrection during the war was decreased 
by the constant escape of the boldest spirits among the 
Negroes to the northern states. A typical instance of 
this type was the action of William F. Tillman, a 
colored steward on board the brig, S. J. Waring, which 
carried a cargo valued at $100,000. He had suc- 
_ ceeded, by leading a revolt, in freeing the vessel from 


the confederates who had seized it, and with the aid of 


a German and a Canadian had brought the vessel into — 


_port at New York.** This action brought up the ques- 
tion of whether a Negro could be master of a vessel. 
In the Official Opinions of the Attorney-General for 
1862, it was declared that a free colored man if born 

‘in the United States was a citizen of the United States 


and that he was competent to be master of a vessel — 


engaged in the coasting trade. 


The great mass of the slaves, however, had been 


made docile through the education of the slave régime 


and the superior planter attitude. The result was 
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that the average Negro slave was the most tractable 
of humans. History reveals very few instances of 
united movements by enslaved groups in order to ob- 
tain their freedom. Minor outbreaks might occur in 
some places, but the danger of a general conspiracy 
was small. Nevertheless, an effort was made to plan 
a general insurrection throughout the entire South. 
This plan was proposed by a ‘‘Mr. Montgomery”’ of 
Washington, D. C., in a letter to General Foster at 
New Berne, N. C. The letter, dated May 12, 1863, 
was found on board a captured mail steamer in the 
Chesapeake Bay. It was planned to induce the slaves 
to make a concerted move for freedom on August 1, 
1863. It was stated that “‘no blood was to be shed, 
except in self-defense.” One or more of the intelli- 
gent contrabands were to be selected to go into the 
interior and communicate the plan to the slaves. This 
method was to be followed over the entire South. 
Governor Vance of North Carolina sent the letter con- 
taining the plan of the plot to Jefferson Davis. He 
advised the Confederate Secretary of War, and a few 
days later a report was received which stated that 
plans were complete to prevent any such outbreak.* 

Plans for insurrections continued to miscarry, but 
the conditions under which the slaves labored caused 
much dissatisfaction among them. At times, the re- 
sult was protest from the free Negro population. At 
other times, the result was migration. On March 4, 
1862, a group of free colored men was sent into the 
interior of Louisiana to inquire into the condition of 
the Negroes and to report their findings with recom- 
mendations concerning desirable labor conditions. 
They recommended: first, that their families should 
not be separated; second, that flogging should cease; 
third, that their children should be educated; fourth, 
that they should not be compelled to labor where they 
were abused.** During the period immediately prior 
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to the war, the escaped slaves and the free Negroes 
continued to migrate toward the North. In January, 
1861, several steamers arrived in New York from 
Charleston, South Carolina. On board these vessels 
there were free Negroes who seemed to be intelligent 
persons and who were said to be rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that, “Safety was to be found only in 
getting out of reach of the slave power.” It was esti- 
mated that no less than 2,000 had left the state of 
South Carolina since the threatening war rumors. The 
causes for this exodus were the restrictions of an 
economic and legal nature which were placed upon 
free persons of color in the South. In addition to 
the restrictions and the prospects of war, rumors arose 
that the property of the free Negroes would be seized 
by the Confederacy and that free Negroes would be 
sold into slavery.” In Georgia and South Carolina 
taxes and various restrictions were placed upon all free 
Negroes. Laws were passed also preventing the en- 
trance of free Negroes into the states.*° Even in free 
states, the migrants were not unmolested. Frequently 
reports came of the necessity for their removal farther 
North. During the early part of April, 1861, it was 
reported that 300 free colored persons had left Chi- 
cago for Canada, owing to the activity of the marshals 
who were aiding in the operation of the fugutive slave 
laws. This action was taken in spite of the fact that 
these persons were said to be maintaining themselves 
in useful occupations.** 
On the other hand, there were free Negroes in the © 
South who were compelled by circumstances to sub- 
‘mit to slave conditions. Oppressive laws limited the 
actions and movements of the free Negroes, and eco- 
nomic pressure proscribed their activity in greater de- 
tail. For these reasons, there were those who sub- ~ 
mitted to slavery in order. that they might obtain a 
secure means of livelihood. Elmira Matthews, a free 
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person of color, on December 17, 1861, was author- 
ized by an act of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia to sell herself into perpetual slavery to John 
Doberty. The sole consideration was the obligation 
which the master assumed of feeding, clothing and 
protecting her.” In the same state, John Miller, an- 
other free person of color, on December 9, 1862, was 
authorized to become a slave of E. S. Sims for life.* 
These instances are rare, but they are indicative of the 
presence of individuals who were forced to submit to 
the conditions of human bondage as a way to a living 
rather than to struggle almost hopelessly for an in- 
dependent existence. Perhaps this indicated also the 
presence of slave owners who used humane methods 
with slaves, for otherwise the slaves would not have 
been willing to submit themselves to voluntary bond- 
age. 

The larger number, however, chose migration to 
the North as a solution for their economic difficulty. 
As the Negroes came into the northern industrial cen- 
ters, competition between the races began. ‘This con- 
dition gave rise in places to open protest and riot, as 
in the preceding decade. The Irish longshoremen 
seemed to take special offence, and a racial antipathy 
was engendered which often passed to bloodshed. At 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, New 
York and other places, riots occurred. Laborers upon 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad began a strike for 
an increase in wages, and when colored workers were 
introduced in their places there was renewed excite- 
ment.** Irish laborers in Cincinnati, Ohio; Evansville, 
Indiana; Toledo, Ohio; and other cities, combined 
to drive the Negroes from their employment. The 
movement began in Cincinnati where Negro stevedores 
were employed in the place of Irish workers. The 
Cincinnati Inquirer and The Philadelphia Evening 
_ Journal expressed great alarm at the condition which 
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was being introduced of employing colored workers to — 
take the place of white workers. In New York during © 
1862, Negro longshoremen who took the places of — 


discharged white longshoremen were assaulted and the 


police were compelled to intervene.** In the same city, — 
the colored women and children who worked in a — 


tobacco factory were attacked by a mob in August, 
1862.*° At Buffalo, on July 6, a riot occurred between 
Irish workers along the wharves and the Negroes. An 


altercation between individuals led to a general fight. — 
A mob of white laborers turned upon the Negroes, — 
fired a tenement called ‘‘Dug’s Dive,” where many | 
lived and forced the Negro laborers to leave the — 
wharves. The Mayor addressed the crowd and with — 


the aid of the police order was restored.“’ The Negro 


laborers were so hard pressed that one editor frankly 
attacked the attitude of the other races and stated 


that, “the Negroes must have employment or starve 


or steal. They have a right to earn their bread by 
labor, in appropriate spheres, and have a right to pro- 
tection.” ** During the month of July, 1862, there 
were many disturbances in New York City. The Con- 
scription Act of March 3, 1863, was in operation and 
it pressed heavily upon mechanics and laborers. This 
condition gave rise to the Draft Riots. The rioting 


was begun in New York on July 13. Almost imme- . 
diately other objects than conscription were attacked. 
The riot was directed “against Negroes, against prop- — 


erty, fine houses, good apparel, against all the con-— 


serving influences and elements of society.” * 
One is not compelled to look very far in order to see 


~ how the Draft Riots might have affected the Negro — 
population. At the outbreak of the riots it had been — 
asserted by.one newspaper that “‘this is a nigger war” — 
and it had been asked frankly, “why Lincoln did not — 


put Negroes front.” °° The Negroes were hunted down — 
and mistreated not only because they were involved in — 
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the cause of the war, but because of the labor competi- 
tion with the whites, and especially with the Irish in the 
menial forms of labor. The residences, barber-shops, 
business houses, boarding-houses and the Colored 
Orphan Asylum on Fifth Avenue between Forty-third 
and Forty-fourth Streets (a three-story brick building, 
which was valued at $35,000), were burned and de- 
stroyed." The Negroes of Weekville, a suburb of 
New York, believing that an attack was to be made 
upon them, armed themselves, organized in groups to 
resist the mob, and made application to the sheriff for 
more arms so that they might protect themselves.” 
The riots so affected the living conditions among the 
colored population of New York that a Relief Com- 
mittee was established with an office located on Fourth 
Street. By August 10, 1863, the sum of $38,696 had 
been collected as a Relief Fund. This office was kept 
open as an employment office after the sufferers had 
been relieved.** 

Not only was such an office necessary, but some 
effort was needed in order to encourage the opening 
of avenues of employment to colored workers in the 
North. In 1862, at a meeting of the National Freed- 
men’s Association in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Henry Ward Beecher declared that the opportunities 
for Negro labor in the city of New York were very 
few. There were no foundries, machine-shops, ship- 
yards, cabinet-shops or other remunerative employ- 
ment which the Negro could enter. He said, ‘The 
only chance for the colored man North nowadays is 
to wait and shave, and they are being driven from 
that as fast as possible.” °* ‘This association declared 
that its purpose was to aid in creating new oppor- 
tunities for him. Individual successes were being made 
in northern centers, but the group was proscribed by 
limitations which were in the main racial, and it was 
this condition which liberal thinkers sought to remedy. 


| 
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Inefficiency was often declared to be the cause for 
the lack of the employment of Negroes in the North 
and in the South. But as it has been noted above, such 
skilled work as was needed on the plantation was done 
by Negroes and with the beginning of the war Negroes 
were employed in the operation of engines and gins 
at the army camps.** A cotton mill at Rocky Mount 
Hill, N. C., was continued from 1849 to 1863, and 
it was conducted partly by white labor and partly by 
black labor. Finally, for various reasons, the former 
was used entirely.** In 1861 an attempt was made to 
establish a shoe factory in South Carolina. It was 
said to have failed because of the lack of experienced — 
Negro workers and of executive ability on the part of 
its initiators.” The Secretary of the Interior sug- 
gested that a large number of Negroes should be em- 
ployed in the construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. , Three hundred were already employed in this 
wor 

Capea Horace James, Superintendent of Negro — 
affairs in North Carolina, rendered a report of the — 
economic condition of the Negroes of Newberne as to 
earnings during the year 1864. Three hundred and 
five persons made returns in response to his request. 
A gross income of $151,562 was reported. The larger 
incomes reported were: 


Be DO Bas OOO coowstts scacekctrasonsanacs teepehives cu ee 110 
BOQ 2 OOO Ti cccercstecesscausruiucsestuacmeansecoceyewaae 18 
DO'S OOO sos cteniae asearcert its cs en swens caasnteea eae 4 
SiO00. cio Vk savnatamethemeesaoentens sobatts i aufval ashen 2 


The largest income which was reported was $3,150 
from one who was engaged in the turpentine business. 
The average income was $496.92. 

Typical occupations and incomes were: 
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George Hargate, Turpentine Farmer.............. $3,150 
‘Ned Huggins, Carpenter and Grocer.............. 3,000 
E. H. Hill, Missionary and Teacher.............. 2,000 
W. A. Ives, Carpenter and Grocet.............0. 2,400 
George Gordon, Turpentine.........ccccecccsnecseeee 1,500 
Adam Hymen, Turpentine.............cccscccssseeeees 1,300 
Samuel Collins, Drygoods and Groceries........ 1,200 
Benj. Whitefield, Grocery and Eating House.. 1,500 
Hasty Chadwick, Turpentine.................sccsc000 1,000 
Limber Lewis, Staves, Wood and Shingles.... 1,500 . 
Sylvester Mackay, Undertaker...............0..s00 1,000 
Petrar les Pr yan, {Canter s. Jiisissecsedesosooenavacctoveneses 1,000 
Sonim Fioniteath, Shoemaker ....cs...scessasescesiocsndses 1,000 
Writer one Tam be ries ds scncccsoososncovssessedeccancee 1,200 
John Bryan, Cotton Farming.............ccceseeee 1,100 
Hogan Canedy, Cooper and Tar Maker........ 1,000 
Danegy Heath, Grocer and Baker.................... 1,500 
Ripearee PRYysic, GOCE T 2i.k..socsecscesesnevecocssrdacseee 1,500 


The average annual income for each occupation 
was: °° . 


ES ARI Me esa esti l iy euch boca Sea LaNc aula hy alt $675 
PSPC WSTONE MS sas cnsosaacoeies iseccioeicsnntseGoaterceaketdes 468 
PTA SENS eles ee saab nl shai sadslamendocauan oven 402 
NRE ase doncas cs eancenivadensboanancugooarsneseee 510 
NRMP esto ce yaa vanes aa viebvmsleeteasscsastors 678 
BTR Us No ig2e osha sco dccevaiaceieocsetadiwibedeo=s 418 
PERE BENDING EP ATIETS.csccssosesssnasscavdenevocesocsese 446 


In addition to these examples of thrift, there was 
another class of persons, which may be found in any 
group: the indolent and shiftless. These were the de- 
pendents, and it was this group which was seen more 
often by travelers and southern writers. The progress- 
sive, thrifty and industrious group was neglected, and 
views have been given only of the indolent ne’er-do- 
wells who were seen about the streets and camps, and 

who were engaged in unskilled occupations. However, 
white camp followers were often as indolent and as 
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shiftless as colored camp followers, and they both gave — 
considerable trouble to the armies and to the native 
population.* 

The early iron industry of Alabama employed 
Negro workers. The Wares, of Birmingham, selected 
the most intelligent of their slaves to do this work and — 
they were continued at these tasks after they were 
free. John E. Ware wrote of the Negro workers, 
“Berry was trained to the duties of foundryman, 
Charles was skilled as a collier, Anderson as furnace- 
engineer, Clark as chief coal teamster, others as top- 
fillers and keepers, and Obediah was given the task © 
of marketing and keeping in repair the white baskets 
necessary to handle the charcoal. These were duties 
in lines of work very unusual for Negroes in that day 
when agricultural labor claimed the great body of — 
them. They proved faithful and efficient in these 
places of responsibility and when they became free 
after the war, their knowledge of such work stood 
them well in hand, and they easily secured remunera- 
tive employment with furnace operators.” ° Ex- 
Senator Wright of Indiana tells of a southern woman ~ 
who owned 500 slaves. During the war they were 
given the opportunity to cultivate the farm on shares. ~ 
She stated that 200 of them made more money for her ~ 
than 500 in slavery. | 

At periods during the war the colonization of the | 
freedmen had been proposed. In the minds of some ~ 
political leaders, labor would be aided by Negro coloni- — 
zation. Lincoln favored the movement in public utter- — 

ances.** As early as 1852 and again in the Lincoln- © 
- Douglass debates, the same position was afirmed.® In — 
his first message, December 3, 1861, this policy was ” 
advocated.** In response, Congress provided on April © 
16, 1862, that such persons who were released from ~ 
service or labor in the District of Columbia might — 
emigrate if they desired, and they were to be assisted _ 
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by an expenditure not to exceed one hundred thousand 
dollars.” In August, 1862, Senator S. C. Pomeroy 
published through the newspapers a proposal for the 
colonization of Negroes in Central America. This 
proposal was addressed to the free colored people in 
the United States, and especially to the mechanics and 
laborers. Opposition to the project developed 
rapidly. A short time after this, Horace Greeley de- 
clared that the banishment of 3,000,000 Negroes from 
America would be ‘‘more disastrous to us than the 
expulsion of the Huguenots from France. The labor 
of these people cannot be spared.” ® 
In the second annual message, December 1, 1862, 
President Lincoln again proposed colonization.” In 
this message not only the effects upon the Negro but 
also the good results to white labor from this project 
were presented. He said, ‘“‘Is it true then that colored 
people can displace any more white labor by being free 
than by remaining slaves? If they stay in their old 
places they jostle no white laborers; if they leave their 
old places they leave them open to white laborers. 
Logically then there is neither more nor less of it. 
Emancipation even without deportation would prob- 
ably enhance the wages of white labor and very surely 
‘would not reduce them. . . . Reduce the supply of 
black labor by colonizing the black laborer out of the 
country and by precisely so much you increase the de- 
mand for, and wages of, white labor.’”’ In response to 
this appeal, measures were passed by Congress to assist 
in the colonization of the Negro population. The 
Island of A’vache in the West Indies was chosen by the 
President.” A Haytian Bureau of Immigration was 
also opened in New York with James Redpath as agent. 
Arrangements were made for monthly sailings from 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Every emi- 
grant had to provide himself with a hoe, axe and 
spade. By the end of the first year of operation this 
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agency had sent over 1,500 of the farming class.” 
However, colonization as a practical measure had little 
influence upon the Negro labor questions during the 
war. 

Negroes were employed as laborers, mechanics, and 
soldiers in the armies of the North and of the South. 
In the southern army, they were teamsters and helpers, 
mechanics and laborers in army service of various 
kinds."*. They built fortifications in Tennessee, in Mis- 
sissippi, in Alabama, and at Savannah, at Manassas, 
at Bull Run, at Charleston, Wilmington, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Richmond and at various other places in 
the South.* The Legislature of Florida in 1862 au- 
thorized the impressment of slaves, if so authorized 
by the Confederate Government. The owners were 
to be compensated by wages not to exceed twenty-five 
dollars per month.” The General Assembly of South 
Carolina on December 18, 1862, passed an act to 
organize and supply Negro labor for Coast Defense. 
The state was divided into districts, and the Governor, 
on receiving requisitions from the Confederate Goy- 
ernment, was expected to call upon each district for its 
quota. The pay of each slave was eleven dollars per 
month. The period of service was one month and until 
relieved by a new levy.”* This act was amended on 
February 6, 1863, and on April 10, 1863.7 In 1864, 
an act was passed to organize a force of slaves, ages — 
18-50, for labor purposes. This force was not to ex- 
ceed one-tenth part of the slaves.”* ‘They were to serve 
for twelve months and to be subject to the rights of 
the owners at the end of three months. The wages 
were again fixed at eleven dollars per month. In the 
same year, able bodied, free colored persons between 
the ages of 16 and 50 years were declared subject to 
impressment, for the purpose of laboring, for the same 
term as slaves. The only difference in the requisitions 
for slave and free was that the latter might have the 
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privilege of furnishing a substitute.” The legislature 
of Tennessee agreed, June 28, 1861, to receive into 
the military service free male Negroes between the 
ages of 15-50. 

Several southern states continued the exclusion of 
free Negroes from the confines of their territories but 
at the outbreak of the war legislation was enacted in 
a few of them granting exceptions. In South Carolina, 
exemption was granted to free persons of color who, 
having been residents of the state, had left it “in any 
occupation or employment of a military character, or 
in the employment of any person connected with the 
military service of this state or the Confederate 
States.’ ** The same measure was passed in Georgia 
during the session, November-December, 1861.7 A 
short time before, the General Assembly of Georgia 
had passed a measure providing that no slave was per- 
mitted to labor or transact business for himself, nor 
rent any house, room, store or land on his own ac- 
count.** 

The impressment of slaves for laboring purposes 
appeared to work great hardship upon the masters 
who were dependent upon this labor for support. 
Efforts were made by the Confederate Government to 
remedy this situation by the passing of protective meas- 
ures."* The next year, an impressment of 20,000 for 
menial service was ordered, and in Nova. 1864, 
Jefferson Davis recommended that this number should 
be increased to 40,000.*° The calls for slave laborers 
were so frequent in 1864 and in 1865 that strenuous 
objections were raised to the continuance of the policy.** 
The hiring of slaves by annual contracts placed them 
outside the control of the army and their masters, and 
it was often difficult to secure their labor even under" 
impressments.*” 

Free Negroes were found in the southern local com- 
panies as soldiers as well as laborers at New Orleans, 
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Charleston, Nashville, Port Royal, Bowling Green, 
Memphis and Lynchburg.®* One instance of the actual 
fighting of Negroes on the Confederate side has been 
reported. It was stated that seven companies of the 
20th New York German Rifles left Newport News on 
a reconnoissance. After a few miles’ journey, one 
company was detached and sent forward. They were 
met by 600 Confederate Cavalry. As the group of 
Union soldiers advanced, the Cavalry deployed and 
unmasked about 700 Negro infantrymen, armed with 
muskets. They opened fire, it is reported, and wounded 
two lieutenants and two privates.*® No official con- 
firmation of this incident could be secured, but such 
an incident is not altogether improbable. Agitation 
finally led to the adoption of the act of March 13, 
1865, for the employment by the Confederate Govern- 
ment of Negro soldiers. While there were those who 
thought that the Confederacy could be saved by this 
measure, others saw in it the ruin of the government. 
One writer stated that he knew that 10,000 Negro 
soldiers could be secured for the Confederate Army 
and that he “‘would be willing almost to risk the fate 
of the South upon such:an encounter in an open field.” 
Another recognized the fact that it would have two 
results: general emancipation and a preference for the 
United States service, or peonage.” 

As we have noted above, northern generals did not 
have a definite policy regarding the presence and the 
use of Negroes for military purposes. Their employ- 
ment depended at first upon the convictions of the in- 
dividual leaders. When General B. F. Butler ordered 
_ Brigadier-General J. W. Phelps to use the contrabands 
in the cutting down of trees, the latter replied that he 
was willing to prepare African regiments for the de- 
fense of the government but not “to become a mere 
slave driver.’’ Thereupon General Phelps sent in his 
resignation." Nevertheless, as laborers, teamsters, 
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and mechanics, the Union Army was assisted by the 
Negroes in North Carolina, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and in all sections of the South, especially after the 
first year of the war.” 

An effort was made to secure information concern- 
ing the number of Negroes and the type of work which 
was carried on in the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the northern armies. A search of the files showed that 
there was no immediately practical method by which 
this information could be compiled from the available 
records. Among the thousands of reports which were 
made to the office there was often nothing to indicate 
the race of the employees. Therefore authentic infor- 
mation of a specific character upon this type of employ- 
ment could not be obtained from the official sources. 

_ As soon as the Union Armies made their appear- 
ances, the Negroes demonstrated their attitudes by 
work, by enlistments and by acts of loyalty. At the 
‘ninetieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, in 1866, Rev. A. M. Gilbert, of Kentucky, 
said: “This war has been full of records of Negro 
agency in our behalf. Negro guides have piloted our 
forces; Negro sympathy cared for our prisoners escap- 
ing from the enemy; Negro hands have made for us 
naval captures; Negro spies brought us valuable in- 
formation. The Negroes of the South have been in 
sympathy with us from the beginning, and have always 
hailed the approach of our flag with the wildest demon- 
‘strations of joy.” °° Major-General Mitchell stated 
‘in May, 1862, that in Alabama “‘the Negroes are our 
only friends, and in two instances I owe my own safety 
to their faithfulness.” °* When General Butler en- 
tered New Orleans in 1862 he found that the free 
colored people had refused to leave the city with the 
Confederates, and thereupon he issued a proclamation 
expressing his confidence in their loyalty and calling 
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upon those who had organized to continue their or- 
ganization until they received further orders.* 


In 1862, General Burnside reported to Secretary — 


Stanton that he had decided to employ all Negroes as 


far as possible within the army lines and to return none 


to their owners.°° On August 25, 1862, Brigadier- 
General Saxton was ordered by the Secretary of War — 
to enroll and organize Colored Volunteer Companies — 


not exceeding 5,000 for laboring purposes, for service 
during the period of the war. They were to receive 
wages of $5.00 per month for common labor and $8.00 
for mechanical and skilled labor. Another group of 
5,000 was ordered to be armed, equipped and in- 
structed. This procedure was followed in order to 
reduce the enemy’s laboring force.” 

The Negroes served in large numbers not only as 
laborers but also as soldiers with the Union Army. 
An official statement from the War Department gives 
the number as 178,985. Including the colored state 
organizations, the number of colored organizations 
was as follows: 


Infantry: Riegiiatentss..u.saysssictonncsrcosceneeneree 140 
Cavalry: Regiments). :ciacscsssscdecteacveeualeloceenene 7 
Heavy Artillery Regiments............ccesccerseeee 12 
Light Artillery Regiments.........:.c.:ccsscessceee 1 
Separate Companies and Batteries............ itil 


The Negroes came in large numbers, following the 
appeals from men of both races.*° ‘The first order to 
raise three-year men in loyal states and to include per- 
sons of African descent was issued January 20, 1863.7 
_ They served creditably from the first and they com- 


pared favorably in efficiency with other soldiers in spite 
of great obstacles. As soldiers and as laborers, the — 


Negroes rendered great service to the northern armies. 
The incidents of the war as well as the results changed 


the economic status of the Negroes in America. They 
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did not have their freedom given to them without 
efforts on their own part. They seemed to under- 
stand, after a brief period, the axiom that they who 
mould be free, must strike the blow themselves. They 
worked and fought for their own freedom. Negroes 
were laboring not only in military service, but, in spite 
of hindrances, in all classes of occupations during the 
War for Southern Independence. 

The relation between Negro free labor and the war 
—between occupations and military service—may be 
noted from the following list of trades and occupations 
of the 55th Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. 
This was not regarded as a picked regiment and its 
character does not differ materially from the 54th 
Regiment and other northern colored troops.’ 


108 TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 
(55th Massachusetts Infantry) 
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CHAP TERI, 


WILL THE NEGRO WorK? 
THE PROBLEM OF RECONSTRUCTION 


THE Civil War changed the economic life of the South 

by shifting its basis from slave labor and by destroy- 
ing the economic superstructure which had been built 
upon it. The old economic system was torn up by 
the roots. The result was that the South was thrown 
into a completely disorganized economic condition. 
The war struggle had been carried on until the avail- 
able governmental resources of this section and many 
stores of private wealth were exhausted. All wealth 
was not destroyed, however. ‘The private fortunes of 
blockade runners had increased. Many city merchants 
continued their prosperity. Articles of luxury and the 
life of pleasure were not unknown to those who had 
the specie, particularly gold, with which to make the 
purchase. But to the average southerner, the war 
meant sacrifice and disaster. The military prevented 
a state of anarchy from prevailing in some localities, 
and it also rendered valuable assistance to the return- 
ing Confederates in their adjustment to civil life. 
Slave-owners found themselves facing problems for 
which they found no immediate solution. Other classes 
in the rural and urban communities, where northern 
armies had made their paths, were in destitute circum- 
stances.* 

The existence of this situation among the southern 
whites made it difficult for measures of relief to be 
taken for the freedmen... There were hardships, espe- 
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cially among the former slaves who were aged and in- 
firm, and also among many of those who had left their 
former homes in search of larger freedom.” This 
transition, from slave labor to free labor, and from 
feudal society to a modern society, disturbed all groups 


—the former masters, the former slaves and the poorer 


whites. In the new economic system no one of the 
groups was willing immediately to trust the other 
groups. 

While confusion reigned in many sections, yet in the 
districts in which the National forces were in control, 


order prevailed and the adjustments between the groups 


were more easily made. In several of these districts 
the disorganized labor system had been remedied by 
the action of military commanders. The freedmen 
were collected in camps, farms and communities where 
they worked for wages, or for shares of crops, or for 
themselves as renters and owners. In these communi- 
ties many were known to have been sick or to have 
died.from disease, exposure, or lack of medical atten- 
tion.» About 20,000 had gathered in the District of 
Columbia, 100,000 in Virginia, 50,000 in North Caro- 
lina and as many in South Carolina, Georgia and 

Louisiana.* Large settlements were formed along the © 
Mississippi River, under the supervision of Treasury 
agents and army officers. Many of the freedmen in 
these camps were in constant anxiety concerning their 
new condition. They feared to return to their former 


masters because of the dread of vengeance; and if they 


remained in the army camps, they were expecting gifts 


of land from the government to aid them in beginning 


the future anew.° 
In addition to these freedmen who took refuge with 
the armies, many others who remained with their mas- 


_ ters had been taken to Texas or into the interior of 


_ Georgia and Alabama.® As soon as the news of free- 
_ dom was received, others in large numbers ran away 
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from their plantations to the cities. There were those 
also, who because of close attachment to their masters 
and mistresses—these instances are not unusual—re- 
mained on the plantation and continued to work amid 
the new conditions and under the supervision of their 
former owners.’ Such instances must not blur the © 
vision of the serious student so that the disorganiza- — 
tion of labor conditions is not seen. There were also 
planters who drove the freedmen from their planta- 
tions and thus increased the number of the unem- 
ployed.* Other planters concealed freedom from their | 
slaves as long as they could, owing to the suspicions — 
which were common, that the former slaves, when they 
were made free, would become either insubordinate or | 
seek for larger liberty by flight. The concealment of 
freedom was successful in some cases until late in | 
1865.° The rumors of insurrections, of retaliation by 
the freedmen and of the repetition of “the horrors of — 
San Domingo”’ proved groundless, and the transition 
to a free labor system was accomplished without blood- 
shed on the part of the Negroes. 

As the war closed, the “great question before the — 
South was, ‘Will the Negro work?’’*? Many of the - 
people of the South, who claimed to know the Negro 
best, believed that the freedmen would not work with- 
out compulsion and could not work without direction | 
by a white superior. ‘This had been the position of | 
the South for years and one of its strong arguments — 
against abolition." The southern planters were not | 
agreed that the Negro would work for wages. The | 
Negroes were equally distrustful of the planters’ will- 
ingness to pay them. 
_._ In many places this lack of eagerness to undertake 

labor was interpreted as a racial disinclination. In } 
truth, the disinclination to labor is a natural tendency | 
in all the human race.,Men in all races are not in- | 
clined to labor, unless they, are compelled to, by forces | 
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either without or within. The compulsion may arise 
from the need of food, clothing and the necessities of 
life, or from family needs, or from force, or from the 
desire for wealth, or ease, or glory, or the love of the 
work. Whether created by oneself, or for one by 
another, it is nevertheless a compulsion. Even the 
early colonists found themselves faced with the un- 
avoidable decree that in order to live they must work. 
For centuries the only stimulus to slave labor was 
the fear of punishment, the gift of a holiday or time 
off when tasks were completed. When the old stimulus 
to industry was removed and restraint was gone, it 
was scarcely to be expected that the transition should 


have been made without some interruption to labor. 


The great wonder is that the freedmen were ready 
to complete their adjustment to the new conditions 
so rapidly. ‘They lived in a section where labor was 
disdained and where those who worked with their 
hands were regarded as inferiors. Although shackled 
by the past, and hampered by contemporary southern 
labor ideals, the former slaves rapidly seized the new 
opportunities and within a few years after the war 
they were working more earnestly than when they were 
mere units in the slave régime. 

Two efforts were made to control and assist the 
freedmen in their labor relations with the southern 
whites. The first effort was made by legislation 
through the Black Codes of 1865-1866, and the second 
effort was made by philanthropy as exercised by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and by similar independent organi- 
zations. During the winter of 1865-1866, laws were 
passed by the confederate states defining the relations 


of Negroes and whites. These laws attempted first 


to present definitions of ‘“‘persons of color.” Various 
statements were made concerning color and blood. A. 
law of South Carolina stated that any descendant of a 
person of color “who may have Caucasian blood seven- 
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eights or more shall be deemed a white person.”” This 
was an unusual statement of the law, in that the men- 
tion of blood proceeds from the Caucasian rather than 
the Negro point of view. Some laws were distinct 
gains for the Negroes. Laws which prevented Negroes 
from holding property and denying to them the rights 
of the courts were repealed. Marriages were regu- 
lated, apprenticeships were guarded by a new set of 
laws, and jury rights were guaranteed. Vagrancy laws 
were passed which operated almost exclusively against 
Negroes.’* Many of these vagrancy laws were similar 
to laws which were operative in northern states. Un- 
der these laws, the person who was assumed to have 
no means of support might be arrested, fined and hired 
out. The period of hire was limited in the states of 
Mississippi and Virginia, and in Alabama, the vagrant 
was worked under public overseers. | 
In Mississippi and South Carolina where the 
Negroes outnumbered the whites, and in Louisiana 
where the Negroes were nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation, the more rigid laws were passed. A law was 
passed in Mississippi excluding ‘‘any freedman, Negro 
or mulatto from a first-class passenger car set apart 
for white persons, except “‘in the case of Negroes or 
mulattoes traveling with their mistresses in the capac- 
ity of nurses.” ** This law is the precursor of the ““Jim- 
Crow” law of the present day. Provisions were in- 
corporated into law for the making of contracts, and 
in South Carolina the form of the contract was pre- 
scribed.** It was provided in this state also that in the 
making of contracts, “persons of color shall be known 
as servants and those with whom they contract shall 
be known as masters.” ** This law was criticized by 
organizations in the north as an effort to return to 
slavery and to perpetuate the conditions of slavery 
under a new form. 
Minute regulations were: outlined in the laws. The 
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hours of labor were prescribed as from sunrise to sun- 
set, the servant was not permitted to be absent from 
the premises without permission, he was not allowed 
to be a part of the militia or to carry arms, and he 
was answerable for all negligence, dishonesty or bad 
faith. As punishments, the Negroes mightebe hired out 
to their former masters; in Florida they might be 
whipped, and in South Carolina “moderately cor- 
rected.” No person of color in South Carolina could 
practice the trade or business of an artisan, mechanic 
or shopkeeper or other employment on his own ac- 
count unless he had procured a license from the judge 
of the District Court. But the latter must be satisfied 
with the skill and moral character of the applicant. 
The shopkeeper or peddler had to pay one hundred 
dollars and the mechanic or artisan ten dollars. Asa 
punishment for a violation of this law, a fine of double 
the amount of the license was to be assessed and one- 
half of this amount was awarded to the informer.*’ 
The practical effect of this law was to confine the freed- 
men to agriculture and to menial occupations. The cul- 
tivation of cotton had been the principal work of the 
slaves, and the law operated so as to produce the same 
result in freedom. ‘The justice of its operation de- 
pended upon the District Judge. If he favored the 
entrance of the freedmen into the mechanical pursuits, 
the opportunity could be grasped by the Negroes. If 
he supported the slave system and its traditions, then 
the freedmen had no opportunity to rise through their 
efforts. Licenses were demanded of mechanics, store- 
keepers and artisans of color in Mississippi, and the 
white citizens of Vicksburg endeavored to drive “‘inde- 
pendent Negro labor’ from the city. At Opelousas, 
Louisiana, no Negro or freedman who was not em- 
ployed by some white person, or by his former owner, 
could reside within the town.*® 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the laws re- 


\ 
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lating to mechanics and artisans were caused by the 
fear of competition and the desire to confine the for- 
mer slave to menial tasks. ‘The Negroes would soon 
crowd out the whites, and the only remedy for the 


situation was in legislation. In the economic and social — 


relations of the races, the prejudice against color was 
always a contributing factor in producing legal re- 
strictions, but the economic law of supply operated 
with no less vigor. The consciousness of a difference 
of economic and social condition between the races 
was fundamental in causing this legislation concerning 
mechanical employments. Moreover, the Negroes, 


from the southern point of view, were the members | 


of a race which was inferior by nature. This inferiority 
was not the result of slavery or limited opportunity; 


to the average southerner it seemed inherent. Such an 


idea was persistent and like Banquo’s ghost it would 
not down.’®? While it is not the historian’s task to mor- 


alize, it is well to remember that there is no one of the | 


so-called racial characteristics among Negroes and 


other races which may not be accounted for on the 


basis of racial experiences and. environmental condi- 
tions as well as upon the basis of racial blood. In 
fact, the former is the more rational position to as- 


sume. The latter is based absolutely upon an assump- — 


tion which no man may prove with certainty, but which 
one may assume in order to prove a point of view. 


The freedmen in_ several sections protested 


against the passing of these laws. On January 10, 
1866, a convention was held at Augusta, Georgia, in 
which an appeal was made to the Georgia Legisla- 
ture.”? The freedmen declared that during the period 


of the war the majority of them had remained silently 
at their homes, although they had known their power 


to rise, and, in the words of the address, to “fire your 
houses, burn your homes and railroads, and discom- 


mode you in a thousand ways.” ‘They knew that they 
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could have swept the country like a fearful tornado— 
but they preferred “‘to wait on God and trust to the in- 
stinct of your humanity.” During the war, they had 
been forced into war service by the South. They had 
been compelled to throw up breastwork forts ard for- 
tifications and do the work of pioneers under the guns 
of the enemy, where, said they, ‘‘many of us in com- 
mon with yourselves were killed.” But now, they de- 
clared that they could no longer remain indifferent 
when the state was passing laws which would bind 
them in future years. Against these laws, they would 
protest firmly and openly. Another address in the 
same year called attention to the treatment which the 
Negroes were receiving in all walks of life throughout 
the state. On the railroads they paid equal fare with 
others, but they did not “get half the accommodation.” 
They were ‘‘cursed and kicked by the conductors”— 
their wives and sisters were “blackguarded and in- 
sulted by the scrapings of the earth’—and if they 
spoke of their treatment they were “frowned upon 
_ with contempt and replied to in bitter epithets.” ** 

_ The complete operation of the laws which were 
passed by the legislatures of the southern states in the 
winter of 1865 was prevented by the presence of the 
army and the Freedmen’s Bureau. Interest in such 
‘an organization as the Freedmen’s Bureau dated from 
the winter of the first year of the war, when General 
_ Butler had gathered the contrabands together for work 
and protection. Out of his efforts a system of labor 
_ arose which gave fixed wages to the laborers and 
_ taught them the value of honest toil. Army com- 
_ manders divided their districts among supervisors and 
_ officials who endeavored to systematize labor, to pro- 
vide schooling, and to regulate relations between the 
races. The military attempted to do this work with 
_ the aid of the benevolent societies and the Treasury 
_ Department officials.” 


} 
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Directly after the issue of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, which declared freedom to the slaves within 
the districts then in rebellion against the government 
of the United States, a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 12, 1863, for 
the establishment of a Bureau of Emancipation in the 
War Department. This session of Congress adjourned 
without taking definite action upon this bill. On De- 
cember 14, 1863, a bill for the same purpose was intro- 
duced but its title was changed before it left the House 
of Representatives to a “‘bill to establish a Bureau of 
Freedmen’s Affairs.” ‘This bill was sent to the Senate 
on March 2, 1864, with the amendment which would 
place the Department under the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The House did not readily 
agree with the Senate, and Congress adjourned with- 
out action. nik 

On December 20, 1864, a Committee of Conference 
was ordered, and the result was the introduction of a 
bill on February 2, 1865, “‘to establish a Department 
of Freedmen and Abandoned Lands.” A motion to 
lay this bill on the table was defeated by a vote of 
82-67. The House agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee, on February 9, 1864, by a vote of 64-62. The 
Senate refused to agree and another conference was 
called. On March 3, 1865, a bill was reported as a 
substitute entitled, ‘‘An act to establish a Bureau of 
Freedmen and Refugees.” It was called ““The Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands.” The 
term of its duration was fixed at one year after the 
. Close of the war. But on July 16, 1866, the Bureau 
was continued in force another two years. 
tw In the meantime, the attention of private associa- 
tions in northern states had been called to this situa- 
tion, and efforts were put forward for immediate relief 
of the multitudes who were taking refuge in the Union 
Camps. E. L. Pierce, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
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pointed a Special Agent by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to assume charge over abandoned cotton in the 
districts of rebellion. His reports described the con- 
dition of the freedmen and urged that measures should 
be taken to prevent further suffering. While able- 
bodied men in the North went forth to war, those at 
home sent aid to the hospitals and endeavored to assist 
the freedmen in adjusting themselves to their new en- 
vironment. Societies were formed in rural and urban 
communities which sent food, clothing, books and 
teachers to the freedmen of the South. 

After the passage of the Freedmen’s Department 
bill, President Lincoln proposed to begin the estab- 
lishment of the Department, and he planned to appoint 
General O. O. Howard, who was in command of 
the army of Tennessee, as its head. The death of 
President Lincoln prevented this action, but on May 
12, 1865, President Johnson made the appointment. 
_ The Commissioner took charge on May 15th.?* How- 
ever, Congress had adjourned without making any © 
appropriation for this work. The result was that the 
work had to be carried on through the army, with 
which the freedmen officials were connected, and 
through the private associations which were already 
in the field. Funds had to be created in the Treasury 
Department from abandoned lands and cotton, and 
these funds were transferred to the Bureau by the 
President. On July 13, 1866, Congress appropriated 
funds for the maintenance of the Bureau, passing the 
bill over the President’s veto. Later, laws were passed 
extending the existence of the Bureau to January 1, 
1869, and the educational and financial activities of the 
Bureau were maintained until June 20, 1872.74 

The work of the Freedmen’s Bureau consisted in 
the regulation of the labor of the freedmen, the man- 
agement of abandoned lands, the relief of distress 
among refugees and freedmen, the supervision of jus- 
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tice to freedmen and the maintenance of schools for 
them. In accomplishing these purposes the Bureau 
was criticized severely by southern sympathizers. Its 
work was misunderstood and resented from the first, 
and a whole-hearted cooperation was never secured 
from the white people among whom it labored. An 
attitude of hostility or indifference had existed for a 
long time between the South and the free Negroes. 
Laws had been passed which prevented the entrance 
of free Negroes into many states and prescribed the 
activities of those who were residents. When all the 
former slaves were made free, and the attitudes and 
purposes of the officials of the Bureau and of the 
northern men in Congress were misunderstood, the 
basis for larger racial antipathy was laid. 

Regulations were issued by the officials of the 
Bureau in order to secure the reorganization of labor 
upon the basis of freedom. ‘These orders were issued 
in the simplest terms, explaining the relations of the 
employer and employee. Public meetings were ar- 
ranged in which instruction was given to the freedmen 
in the value of free labor. They were encouraged to 
secure land for themselves and work it. ‘The planters 
were encouraged to divide their lands and to give each 
freedman one of these sections, for the tilling of which, 
wages or a share of the crop would be received. The 
planters and other employers were urged to pay either 
wages or shares of the crop at the close of the season.?® 

Contracts were ordered to be made between the 
freedmen and their employers, and a typical contract — 
. was published which was to serve as a model.”* It was 
as follows: | 


“Know all men by these presents that .......00 County, 
State of Georgia .....scccsees held and firmly bound to the 
United States of America by these presents in this contract. 
That he is to furnish the persons whose names are subjoined 
(freed laborers) quarters, fuel, healthy and substantial rations, 
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and .... the said persons are to labor faithfully on his plan- 
tation six days during the week, in a manner customary on a 
plantation, said persons to forfeit, in the whole or in part, 
their wages or their interest in the crop, in case they violate 
this contract. All differences to be referred to an officer or 
agent of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, for adjustment.” 


No. | Names Ages | Rate of Pay ie Month 


Dollars Cents 
Ree ee Gai dk csseace oe 
“This contract is to commence with this date and close with 
the year. Given in duplicate at .......csscscseees this is ceecen eee 
AV OL ‘esssiaaess» Riiikedys PSGuaia WW IGRESS. cols syuasnceuneuecliceniacome a 


The Negroes were urged by the Commissioners to 
work, but they were told that they were free to choose 
their employers.”” General Clinton B. Fisk issued an 
address from his office as head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, ad- 
vising the freedmen to remain in their homes and to 
make contracts with their former masters, but if their 
owners would not make good contracts with them, giv- 
ing them good wages or an equitable share of the crop, 
they would have ‘‘a perfect right to go” where they 
could improve their condition.”* | 

The fact that the Freedmen’s Bureau aided the 
southern whites to a large extent as well as the freed- 
men is not only underestimated but also overlooked. 
It was reported in Tennessee when General Fisk as- 
sumed charge in 1865, that there were 25,000 persons 
who were being fed by the government and that rations 
to white persons exceeded those to the freedmen. In 
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Alabama there were 130,000 destitute persons among 
the whites.*® In Arkansas during the months of Octo- 
ber to December, 1865, the number of refugees and 
the number of rations which were issued to them in- 


creased. 
No. of 








0. © 
Refugees Rations to Refugees 
OCHO ET iy a cia raierein bare Onis arelssare sare /oreiaiintes 1,593 12,658 
Nowember 26 (Uo a atioevere aiee ere whereas 869 11,935 
December isso idlbe's deka vibe «Cate Gane 1,815 19,352 
Totalaite caainen ane Abana suens aor 7 43,945 


At Mobile, Alabama, five thousand and five hundred 
rations daily were issued to the whites in July, 1865, 
and less than one-tenth of this amount to the Negroes.™ 

Almost two years later, in spite of the percentage 
- variations in population, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of white persons who were destitute either equalled 
or exceeded the number of colored persons in nearly 
all the states which were reported. The report of 
General O. O. Howard, March 8, 1867, shows the 


number of destitutes approximately as follows. 





Whites Blacks 

[NGG G ITA WNs sted vielecets’o wisvever gale sae iaceie lore iene 2,500 2,500 
INOrth | GarOlina Nes siacdsics che rmeioretchane b biciats 3,000 2,000 
OUCH ALOMM Ay avs tielarein etxtars sabe relalai@laste 5,000 5,000 
Orv alr ey Valvois crelovescictaleastecsis va meee S 500 1,000 
CREDA hare ere ial Aiellelein. oie tu ptate oleate orale 7,500 5,000 
PAT aba mi al goncs/stheratstais aleve cielo eee pineal ence 10,000 5,000 
PUGLIIESSEE tise aie <inictate alain aia aialpiete weevelaie 1,000 1,000 
IMERS SSSI PI neraretsseset cia varabatare ote asin cel aie rele avons 1,862 2,038 
PATANSAG ccnaiiiel niece eee ateine wlerelealatctnalonres 1,000 500 
AMUOM STATA 1 hele Lice Seale le aiaketatslotares elevate jereceisiete 300 200 
protaliateistersciaverselcioac avian cinieisiele 32,662 24,238 


At the beginning of the year 1866, another observer 
_ remarked that in South Carolina where the Negroes 
were a majority of the population “less is heard of 
colored than of white poor,’’** and in Richmond, the 
former capitol of the Confederacy, during 1868, poor 
whites as well as blacks were seen in the line which 
formed at the soup house maintained by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau.* Jes 
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Moreover, the number of rations which were re- 
ceived by the freedmen and the number of dependent 
freedmen decreased in Arkansas from October to 
December, 1865. 


No. of No. of 
Freedmen Rations 

WORLD Sid ctaialclevaie Gin wisialovsa:s siejslaie'e oieie ate.wre 1,517 26,583 
UV ERI BOR RE Mae's cic ice ee\g.ocien das eisete 1,227 25,173 
RIECEMUBDET © peleie isis b/a-0l0ilbiele! Ge sievarasals eco. civ e's 71 15,850 


_ In Virginia it was stated upon an observation, ex- 
tending from June 15, 1865, to December 1, 1865, 
that the Freedmen were “‘laying aside their disposition 
to roam about and to seek the towns and camps. . . . 
Out of 70,000 gathered there (Southeastern Virginia) 
in extreme destitution, less than 4,500 are now receiv- 
ing government aid and about one-half of these are 
soldiers’ families.” ** In North Carolina, out of 350,- 
- 000 colored people, only 5,000 were receiving support 
from the government in the winter of 1865. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee there were few dependents, and 
in Texas out of 400,000 Negroes, only 67 received 
aid.” The evidence clearly reveals that the freed- 
men adjusted themselves to the conditions of freedom 
more rapidly than the whites. 

This situation among the white people of the South 
was the result of environmental conditions of the past 
and of the present. The pre-war generation was the 
heir of the tradition that labor was ignoble and that 
the hands of worthy men were not to be soiled by 
it. Moreover, war times had brought distressing con- 
ditions. Business was paralyzed, trade and commerce 
were disrupted, and agriculture—the main resource of 
the South—was encumbered with mortgage obliga- 
tions, disorganized labor conditions and the lack of 
capital. ‘The Confederate soldiers who returned from 
war were without work or capital. Another group of 

southerners referred to at times as ‘‘the indolent whites 
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of the South,” ‘‘the sand hillers,”’ or ‘‘the crackers,” 
were destitute, and the Freedmen’s Bureau was the 
source of their support. The planters would not 
employ them, because it was believed that they were 
not so valuable for agricultural labor as the Negroes. 
The testimony of one observer was that “they (the 
whites) are inclined to be idle and lazy, and think it 
degrading to work.’’** In city labor, however, prefer- 
ence was given to the whites, not because they were 
more valuable or more willing, but “‘because they were 
white.” *° On the whole, much suffering was relieved 
among the poor whites by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
during the winter of 1865-1866, but the system of 
charity, under which the relief for them was organized 
and operated, occasioned some demoralization. 

The landowners distrusted the freedmen’s willing- 
ness to labor. Many reports show the fallacy of this 
judgment, for the freedmen were found to be work- — 
ing industriously and quietly.*° A Freedmen’s Con- 
vention at Mobile, Alabama, October 23, 1865, passed 
a resolution which declared that they were willing to 
perform faithful labor for any man who would pay 
just wages.** There were Negroes who were unwill- 
ing to work, but this sentiment was caused more often 
by the failure or inability of the employers to pay 
wages, to share the crop equitably, or to manage them 
with tact and skill? One traveler reported that a 
southern planter had informed him that ‘the had of- — 
fered employment to more ,than a hundred idle 
Negroes, but that not one of them would have it.” 
- The observer then adds, “‘I thought this a strong fact, — 
but deemed it advisable to see what the Negroes had — 
to say to it. My inquiries proved that while the 
planter’s statement was perfectly correct, as far as it 
went, it altogether omitted the explanation. The facts 
turned out to be these: The planter had hired the 
Negroes the previous year, bargaining to give them 
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the value of half the amount of cotton they raised, de- 
ducting expenses. When the crop was sold, the 
Negroes came for their share. The planter told them 
that, unfortunately, owing to the fall in cotton, the 
crop had scarcely paid expenses, so that there was 
nothing for them this year, but he hoped the next year 
would prove better. This might be a perfectly true 
statement of the case, but the Negroes could not under- 
stand it. All they knew was, that they had worked 
for half the crop and had got nothing. Accordingly, 
when the planter offered to re-engage them the next 
year on the same terms as before, they could not see 
it. But probably there are white laborers who could 
not have seen it either.” ** But where justice was 
granted to the freedmen the experiment with free labor 
was successful. ‘The reports of the assistant commis- 
sioners of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 1866 assert that 
the experiment was successful in. Alabama, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and other states.“ 

Contracts to labor were made during 1865 at prices 
ranging in Alabama from $10 to $15 per month; in 
Georgia, from $12 to $15 per month; in Arkansas, 
at $20 per month for first class hands; in Virginia, 
at $130 a year or about $10 per month, and in Florida 
from $140 to $150 per year. These contracts gave 

the freedmen the opportunity of earning money under 
_ a wage system, and although they were broken at 
times by the planters and the freedmen, they served 
as the best aids in the transition from slave labor to 
free labor.*® 

The wages which were paid to male workers in 

southern agriculture in 1860, 1867 and 1868 are of 
interest. It is difficult to secure reliable wage aver- 
ages because of the different systems of labor in these 
years, but the following table of wages is at least sug- 
gestive of the wage and labor situation :* 
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WAGE COMPARISON FOR 1860, 1867 AND 1868 
(In Southern States) 


States 1860 . 1867 1868 
MSE ahiVE Ov ASH AMA TARR COR $105 $102 $102 
North Carolina ............. 110 104 89 
South. Carolina). 3:50 15.c0e se 103 100 93 
Georria ee eos car ete: 124 125 83 
Blonds wan ire sv sieisieicisuiesine oon 139 139 97 
Alabama ...... 138 117 87 
Mississippi .... 166 149 90 
Louisiana 171 150 104 
REX AS IE). wialeteit nialalhjaleve efaiy sietare 166 139 130 
Arkansas 170 158 115 
Tennessee 121 136 109 





In the majority of the southern states the actual 
money paid to the free Negro of 1867 was less than 
that which was paid to the hired slave of 1860. This 
comparison of wages shows that the economic condi- 
tion of the agricultural laborer, from the wage point 
of view, had not greatly improved by the change to 
a free labor system. In slavery his personal expense 
account was a liability to his master. In freedom, his 
expense account was assumed largely by himself. 
Under such a wage stimulus as that of 1867-1868, 
there is wonder that the free Negro laborers were 
willing or could find it profitable to contract and to 
labor with any degree of efficiency. The wage of 
1860 included rations and clothing. These are in- 
cluded with the money, but the wage of 1867 included 
rations only. ‘The marked changes in 1868 were due 
to the financial collapse of this year, when the prices 
of commodities were low, the currency was disturbed 
and bankruptcy was general. The crops of the plant- 
ers were disappointing; it was difficult to borrow 
perry and consequently the wages of laborers were 
ow. 

During 1865 and 1866 wages were paid in money 
very generally. In 1867, however, because of the de- 
sire and often the necessity which the employers had 
to husband their cash money and because of the un- 
reliability of the laborers over long wage-paying 
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periods, plans were made for the renting of land and 
for the payment of the rent in money or incrops. The 
system of labor upon shares was also introduced gen- 
erally. The annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1867 stated that there was no doubt that 
the labor of the freedmen in this transition period 
had yielded “lower returns” than the compulsory labor 
of 1860. If this were true of the laborers, it was 
equally true of the efficiency of the employer. White- 
law Reid after viewing the situation stated that “the 
Negroes were the only class at work.” *7 Another 
writer was convinced that ‘‘a Negro fairly paid and 
otherwise justly dealt with, living under the same re- 
strains of law which are found necessary for white 
laborers is a satisfactory laborer.” ** In truth, indus- 
try, stability, frugality and foresight were developed 
slowly among all classes of persons who had lived in 
the midst of the slave régime. 

When the year 1866 opened there was reluctance 
among the Negroes to enter into contracts. Many of 
them had not understood the contracts from the first. 
When the season closed and the shares were divided 
and the wages partly paid, or not at all, there was 
much dissatisfaction among the freedmen. In addi- 
tion, some of the planters found that the wage system 
was not so profitable to them and although the freed- 
men were willing, they were unwilling to make con- 
tracts on the same terms.*® Other freedmen broke 
their contracts and thronged the cities where they. 
spent their time in idleness. It was declared that 
they were lazy and that they worked indifferently. 
They would perform their tasks regularly for a day 
or two on the levees and in the fields, and then refuse 
to work for a day or two. Moreover, they had rude 
methods of working and it was found that “‘it gave 
one the backache to witness their labor; not that they 
mean to be idle; but,their habit is to strike a few blows 
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and then lean against a fence in the sun—they never 
saw a gentleman work until the Yankees came here, 
and before this time, their only rule was to do as little 
as they could.”*’ Individuals of this type were found 
in all groups in the South, and they may be found 
among any undeveloped people. But racial traits are 
not the determining factors in these actions. The un- 
satisfactory regulation of wages, the consciousness of 
new liberty, the mutual lack of confidence between the 
former masters and the former slaves, and the atti- 
tude of the Southern Labor System, to which the 
Negroes along with others were subject, were the pre- 
dominating influences in determining the Negro’s posi- 
_ tion toward labor in the early days of Reconstruction. 

William E. Strong, Inspector-General of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, reported on January 1, 1866, that two- 
thirds of the freedmen in the section of the country — 
through which he had passed (Texas and all the south- 
west) had not been paid one cent in wages since they 
were set free. Promises of wages were made, he re- 
ported, but instances in which these promises were kept 
were rare. He found that the freedmen had been 
treated “universally with bad faith” and he could not 
blame them from hesitating to bind themselves by con- 
tracts for another year.» A Freedmen’s Convention 
in Georgia in 1866 protested against the treatment 
which they received in the state and they stated that 
this treatment greatly militated against the success of © 
the contract system. The success of the Free Labor — 


_ experiment depended as much upon the planters and 


employers as upon the industry of the workers. 

The majority of the white people of the South 
seemed to have been favorably disposed toward the 
_ Negroes; however, a minority would have oppressed 
them, and there might: ave been some difficulty if 
it had not been for the presence of the army. The feel- 
ing of the small planters and the lower classes was 
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hostile to them. They seemed to feel that, if the 
Negroes could not be retained as slaves, they should 
be moved away, and a supply of coolies should be im- 
ported in their places.°* ‘Thus many southern people 
arrived at the result of the free labor experiment prior 
toitstrial. They knew with certainty that the Negroes 
would not work when they were free and they did not 
have the patience to wait for the trial, but they were 
ready from the first to pronounce any free labor with 
Negroes as a failure.** Such people developed their 
conclusions from superficial evidence. When there 
were Negroes who ran away from plantations upon 
_ which they were employed, it was conclusive proof that 
Negro labor was unstable and non-dependable; when 
there were Negroes who broke their contracts, it was 
decisive evidence that the Negro had no conception of 
the moral obligation of a contract; when there were 
Negroes who were idlers about town or who worked 
indifferently, it was conclusive that the Negro was in- 
dolent by nature. It is true that there were Negroes 
who did all of these things, but there were large num- 
bers who worked faithfully at their tasks. These argu- 
ments were parts of the traditional beliefs concerning 
the Negroes in the South, and distinctions, on the basis 
of individual merit were rarely made. Lazy, shiftless 
white men were judged as individuals, but lazy, shift- 
_ less Negroes were judged as types and representatives 
_ of the group. 

Possessed with these ideas, it was natural that some 
whites should introduce physical compulsion and fear 
in order to maintain control and force the Negroes to 
_ work. Acts of violence were reported in South Caro- | 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas 
and Mississippi. These acts were not confined com- 
_ pletely to the lower classes of whites, for there were 
“gentlemen of standing” who were also guilty.® 
_ Secret societies, such as the Ku Klux Klan, were re- 
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sponsible for the large amount of opposition. The 
effect of this action was to instill fear among the 
Negroes and to destroy the efficiency of Negro Labor 
in some sections. There were other employers who 
acquiesced only sullenly to the new order, and either by 
fraud or deception made efforts to take advantage of 
the freedmen. Contracts were drawn up by this group 
of employers at nearly the same prices as in slavery 
days when the masters received the wages of hired 
slaves, and the Negroes found it impossible to live, 
for in slavery lost time by sickness or idleness or acci- 
dents was the loss of the master, but now these losses 
were borne by the slave and his wages were often in- 
sufficient to meet them. 

In order to free themselves from these conditions, 
there were Negroes who fled from their old homes to 
the cities, and to the north. Some of them were 
prompted by the spirit of adventure and by the desire 
to enjoy their new freedom.’ Others were attracted 
to the towns and the cities by the report of better con- 
ditions and larger wages. According to the Census 
of 1870, thirty-five towns in Virginia showed an in- 
crease of population over the census of 1860. The 
white population was increased by 705 persons and the 
Negro population by 25,834. On the other hand, the 
southwest and the rural sections showed decreases in 
population. In March, 1867, large numbers went 
from North Carolina and South Carolina to the Mis- 
sissipp1 Valley, attracted by the promise of higher 
_ wages, and in Arkansas and Texas there was a restless- 
ness also." With little doubt there was a disposi- 
tion among the former slaves to rove from town to 
town and from one place to another. It is reported, 
however, that by the autumn of 1866, this condition 
had been corrected.*® Before the close of the war, 
the freedmen had come in large numbers to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They had come for protection, in 
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search of work, with the armies as laborers and ser- 
vants and in the expectation of finding in the capital 
a larger welcome than elsewhere.** Many of those 
who came would not work immediately, and only neces- 
sity brought about work for this shiftless element. 
The overpopulation of certain localities caused sev- 
eral suggestions to be made in order to relieve the 
situation. It was suggested that the freedmen should 
settle in the West by allowing them to take advantage 
of the Homestead Law. Carl Schurz proposed that 
they should be used in the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad. This would help the freedmen to secure 
work and it would show the South that if it was de- 
sired to keep their laborers, better inducements must 
be offered them than they could find elsewhere. In 
accordance with this plan an agent arrived in Washing- 
ton to obtain freedmen to the extent of from one thou- 
_ sand to five thousand for work upon the Pacific Rail- 
road, and it was regarded as an excellent plan to solve 
the employment and congestion questions.® Other calls 
were received from railroad and mining companies 
which requested that colored labor should be sent to 
them. Coal miners were sought in Indiana and Illinois; 
railroad workers were in demand in West Virginia 
and Ohio.** Employment offices were opened in sev- 
eral large cities of the border and northern states, as 
_ well as in the southern states where the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was in operation. Cairo, Illinois, was the 
western center through which many freedmen found 
employment. A large settlement of them developed 
_ at Lawrence, Kansas, where they found employment 
_ and worked at good wages.*® In this way Negro labor 
_ was shifted in response to the demand. Through the 
_ Washington employment office it was reported that 
_ 773 had been placed by contract from July 20, to Octo- 
- ber 31, 1865. The National Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
_ ciation had established an employment office which had 
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sent 3,000 persons into northern, eastern and western 
states.°° 

Congress also made an effort to aid the distribution 
of the freedmen. On June 21, 1866, an act was passed 
which declared that the public lands of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Florida were opened 
to colonization by all persons, without distinction of 
race. The lands were granted in half-quarter sections 
or 80 acre lots. In Florida, where a definite effort was 
made to colonize the freedmen, there were 2,012 
homesteads, covering 160,960 acres, which were occu- 
pied by them during the year ending October 1, 1867. 
In Arkansas, the total number of occupied homesteads 
was 243, and of these the freedmen had occupied 116 
during the same period.” By suggestions, encourage- 
ment, and natural inclinations, the distribution of this 
labor continued throughout the Reconstruction period. 

The impression was widespread among the freed- 
men that the abandoned and confiscated lands were 
to be divided into lots of forty acres, either at Christ- 
mas, 1865, or New Year’s Day, 1866. ‘The basis of 
this rumor was said to have been created during the 
war by the Confederates who were under the impres- 
sion that the confiscated lands would be used for this 
purpose. This rumor of the division of the land caused 
a more rigid resistance among them to the Union 
cause. The idea of land distribution was also encour- 
aged by the act which created the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and by the misunderstanding of General Sherman’s 
order concerning the division of the land upon the Sea 
Islands. The expected gift from the government 
caused many freedmen to refrain from seeking labor 
and from making contracts for the same. So firmly 
fixed was the expectation of the gift of ‘forty acres 
and a mule,” that it was removed only by the passing 
of the time for the distribution of land without the 
land being given. On November 11, 1865, General 
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Howard urged all officials\and agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau to use every effort to remove this im- 
pression. Tlowever fleeting the idea may have been, 
it was a serious obstacle during the winter of 1865- 
1866 to the successful continuance of labor. 

The economic condition of the Negroes improved 
with the advancing months, and after 1865-1866, the 
destitution and suffering among them was markedly 
decreased. They worked at their trades as carpen- 
ters, masons, shoemakers, and in the fields as laborers, © 
renters, and owners of plantations.” Many difficulties 
were encountered by the field laborers—low wages, 
fraud, ill-treatment and sullen indifference. In spite 
of these obstacles there were those who endeavored to 


' rise to the larger economic opportunities. Better re-_ 


_ wards came to those who raised and marketed their 


own products, and lands with implements for working 
them were purchased.” 

At Hampton, Elizabeth County, Virginia, in 1865, 
a census of the Negro population was taken, which 
showed that there were 4,500 Negroes in this com- 
munity. They owned property valued to the amount 
of $51,006; and in other parts of the state it was re- 
ported that much real and personal property was 
owned by them.” During the next year, one writer 


stated that in Richmond he had “‘the satisfaction of 


seeing the Negroes who ‘would not work’ actually at 


their tasks. Here, as everywhere else in Richmond 
_ and indeed in every part of Virginia, . . . colored 
- laborers were largely in the majority. They drove the 


" just as industriously as the white laborers. 


' teams, made the mortar, carried the hods, excavated 


the old cellars or dug new ones, and sitting down amid 


- the ruins broke the mortar from the old bricks and 
' put them up in neat piles ready for use. There were 


also colored. masons and carpenters employed on the 
new buildings. I could not see but these people worked 


2 73 
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In several communities of the South there was a 
manifest desire among the Negroes to become land- 
owners and to improve their economic status.* One 
skillful mechanic in South Carolina was worth $50,- 
000; and within six months more than forty heads of 
families had each purchased from $500 to $1200 
worth of city property in Charleston. In the upland 
region, land was being bought by the freedmen.” At 
Austin, Texas, one of the subscribers to a Joint Stock 
* Building Company was a Negro, Thomas Hill, who 
had subscribed for $200 worth of stock. The Daily 
Austin Republican invited the colored people to follow 
his example. At Richmond, in 1868, the Negroes or- 
ganized the Virginia Home Building Fund and Loan 
Association.” In various parts of the South the 
economic condition of individuals was improving. In 
the District of Columbia, there were 6,485 white per- 
sons who were owners of real estate and 1,399 colored 
persons who were owners. There were 8,895 white 
persons who were renters and 4,595 colored persons 
who were renters; 28,976 white persons and 15,905 
colored persons were employed in gainful occupations; 
98 colored persons were employed in “trades of 
finance.” ‘This report showed a favorable economic 
condition for the Negroes in the District of Columbia. 

The free Negroes of Louisiana, who numbered 
18,647, paid taxes in 1860 on an assessment of $13,- 
000,000, or an average of about $700."* There were 
Negroes in this state who were merchants, bankers 
and large planters. Consequently after the war they 
handled thousands of dollars and were known to be 
wealthy. At Beaufort, South Carolina, from 75 to 
80 homes and house lots were bought in 1865 by 
Negroes, at prices which ranged from forty dollars 
to eighteen hundred dollars. The aggregate sum 
amounted to about forty thousand dollars. In the 
neighborhood of Beaufort, seven thousand three hun- 
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_ dred and fifty acres of land were owned and worked 


_ by them.” ‘Throughout South Carolina and Missis- 


sippi the same evidence of thrift and ownership of land 
was discovered. Not only the owners but the lessees 
of plantations were improving their condition. In 
Arkansas, ten lessees, selected at random, had realized 
$31,000 from their crops. In the towns of the same 
states there were successful mechanics and laborers.* 

It is said that the Negroes of Cincinnati owned in 
1865 a half million dollars of taxable property. There 
were a half dozen men among these owners who were 
worth over $30,000 each, and one among them was 


_ worth $60,000. In New York, Peter Vandyke, Robert 


Watson, J. M. Gloucester and Mr. Crosby were men 
who were considered wealthy men. The Negroes of 


_ this city had $755,000 invested in business carried on 


by themselves. In Brooklyn, they had invested $76,000 
in business and $5,000 in Williamsburg. They owned 
real estate, which was unencumbered, to the extent of 
$733,000 in New York, $276,000 in Brooklyn and 
$151,000 in Williamsburg. In Philadelphia, out of 


4,000 families, 300 were living in homes owned by 


_ themselves, and among these there were ‘‘rich men.” 


N 


One of these, Stephen Smith, who was previously men- 
tioned, was said to be worth over $500,000. Cyprian 
Ricaud, of Louisiana, was regarded as the richest 
colored man in the United States. He was reported 
as worth over a million dollars. In Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, [linois and Maryland, the same evidence 
was found. ‘The Negroes were successful capitalists, 


brokers, business men and clerks before and after the 
war.” It is evident that all the Negroes did not begin 


their freedom in 1865 in the midst of poverty. There 


_ were nearly a half million free Negroes in the United 


States at this time and many of these were in fairly 
prosperous circumstances. However true the state- 
_ments regarding the post-war progress of the Negroes 
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in the United States may be, and however pleasant 
such oratory may be, statements which begin with the 
assertion that all the Negroes were poor in 1865 are 
not only exaggerated but untrue descriptions of the 
economic situation. In the same category will fall 
those statements which claim that Negro labor was 
on a “holiday” during Reconstruction. 

In skilled labor the Negroes were maintaining their 
former places. It was said that there were at least 
two Negro craftsmen of most kinds to one of the 
white craftsmen in Mississippi, and in North Carolina 
more than one-third of the colored population was 
engaged in mechanical occupations. They were about 
six to one when compared with the white mechanics. 
According to a census of occupations which was taken 
in 1865, there were 100,000 Negroes who were me- 
chanics and 20,000 white persons.. The occupations 
of the Negroes included blacksmith, gunsmiths, cabi- 
netmakers, plasterers, painters, ship- builders, stone- 
masons, bricklayers, pilots and engineers. | 
_ The colored pilots were among the best on any of 
the rivers in the state. One, who conducted a steam- 
boat across the Cape Fear River, received as wages 
fifteen dollars per month more than any other pilot, 
and the engineer on the same boat was regarded as 
the best in the state. On the same river, a colored ship- 
builder was seen at work. Acting as master workman, 
he was constructing a steamboat with the aid of other 
Negro assistants. This was regarded as unusual be- 
cause in slavery no colored man could act as a master 
workman.* With the close of the war, Negro work- 
men were found in many of the mechanic arts of the 
South, and in skill and efficiency they compared favor- 
ably with the best white mechanics.® Me 

The thrift of the successful Negroes and the rumors | 
of the wealth among them brought about the organi- 
zation of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank. Army de- 
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posit banks had been maintained in some army divi- 
sions, and the success of these institutions gave rise 
to the idea of a larger bank. The South Carolina 
Savings Bank at Beaufort was established August 27, 
1864. It had on deposit by the close of the year 
$65,000.%° The Freedmen’s Savings Bank was not 
_ connected legally with the Freedmen’s Bureau, al- 
_ though it was supported by its officials. J. W. Alvord, 
_ Inspector of the Freedmen’s Schools, was instrumental 
_in having the corporation created by Congress. On 
March 3, 1865, The National Freedmen’s Savings 
and Trust Company was incorporated by act of Con- 
gress, ‘“‘to receive on deposit such sums of money as 
“may... be offered . . . by or on behalf of persons 
_ heretofore held in slavery in the United States, or their 
_ descendants, and investing the same in the stocks, 
_ bonds, Treasury Notes and other securities of the 
United States.” *” 
_ The hope of those who initiated the organization 
of the corporation was that this institution would be 
_ able to do for the freedmen “‘that which savings banks _ 
_ have done for the workingmen of the North.” * The 
_ bank was welcomed by the Negroes of the South. 
_ They came to its doors bringing their hoarded par- 
_cels of money, which were carried often in bundles of 
_ paper, rags and old stockings. One man_ brought 
_ seven hundred dollars in gold which he had kept con- 
’ cealed for twelve years.” Advertisements were placed 
q in the newspapers and pamphlets; tracts and circulars 
_ were distributed in order to attract the attention of 
the freedmen. In response, they came with their earn- 
ings, day by day and week by week, so that the deposits 
grew rapidly. 
_ The amount which was due to depositors on Decem- 
ber 31, 1865, was $201,126.55. The deposits which 
“were received at several branches during the month of 
“January, 1866, were reported as follows :°° 
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Vicksburg. '.030..0cseccd $ 5,087.00 
Wilmington. .............. 902.44 
INiorfol muse cia 491.20 
Newbern .....scccsseceeeeees 35.00 
TlOtisyille sccsecuecseusceuss 4,895.15 
Huntsville ........se000. 390.22 
WEOMIPH IS capileccesencneeses 620.00 
Nashville .........ccsccceeeee 4,259.96 
Washington ..........00 4,369.05 
Savannali W.sc../20u 1,579.55 
Mobile eine 4,809.00 
Charleston: iaicscikns 424.15 
Richmond ......ccesceeeeee 170.15 
Beautort icsisstsesessccssace 498.20 
$28,531.07 
Total deposits due depositors........ $229,657.62 


For the year ending March 1, 1866, the total 
amount of deposits was $305,167.00. And the total 
amount of drafts was $105,883.58. The summa- 
Follo annual statements which show the bank’s growth 
ollow: 


For Year : Balance Due 
Ending March 1 Total Deposits Total Drafts Depositors 

TSG.) chats sees $305,167.00 $105,883.58 $119,283.42. 
WOOT! fh creidc wlohe 1,624,853.33 1,258,515.00 336,338.33 
WSGS scare estereie 3,582,378.36 2,944,079.36 638,299.00 
SOON race state 7,257,798.63 6,184,333.22 1,073,465.31 
DSP israta wiccerets is 12,605,781.95 10,948,775.20 1,657,006.75 
TS 7 btavsane eitesere 19; 952, 647.36 17,497,111.25 2,455,836.11 


The economic condition of the freedmen and the 
savings in this bank assisted in disproving the asser- 
tion that the freedmen were improvident and that 
they were unable to care for themselves. It was dem- 
onstrated that they would work for wages and that 
they would save voluntarily. 

During the war and in the decade immediately after 
the war, the Negroes, with the wealth which they had 
acquired through savings, engaged in business as in- 
dividuals and as groups. A typical group enterprise 
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with which Negro labor was connected was the Chesa- 
peake Marine Railroad and Dry Dock Company. 
This corporation was organized by Negroes at Balti- 
more, Maryland, in 1865, and it was in existence until 
1883. It was capitalized at $40,000. Under the 
leadership of Isaac Myers, $10,000 was raised in cash 
and paid as a first payment upon a shipyard. Over 
300 Negro mechanics found employment there. With- 
in five years the yard was out of debt. 
The organization of this company grew out of the 
pressure which was placed upon Negro caulkers by 
white caulkers. The Negroes were driven out of the 
shipyards, either by unfair competitive methods, by 
prejudice or by force. Finally the white carpenters 
agreed among themselves not to work in those yards 
where Negro carpenters were employed. Since there 
were few Negro carpenters who were employed in the 
shipyards, the result was the organization of a com- 
pany so that the Negroes could own and control a 
shipyard where their own workmen might labor. Rail- 
"ways were built for docking the ships, furnaces and 
workshops were erected, and the Negro carpenters 
_and caulkers began their work. All went well for a 
decade. Soon the lack of knowledge of management 
and the absence of experience in -business caused the 
failure of the company after twelve years of success. 
The decline in profits began in 1877, and continued 
until the business was abandoned in 1883. 
_ Many Negroes having accumulated funds after sev- 
eral years of freedom and hoping to gain more riches, 
allowed themselves to become the prey of business pro- 
‘moters, who presented with glib tongues the get-rich- 
‘quick schemes. At Savannah, Georgia, $50,000 was 
invested in a venture which proved worthless. ‘The 
sum of $40,000 was invested in a land and lumber 
enterprise which failed. Others, many of whom did 
‘not have an acquaintance with business, opened stores 
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and attempted to be merchants, but failures followed 
in quick succession.® 

There were rea also who were not succeeding 
so well in their agricultural labors. Droughts, floods, 
worms, neglect, and ignorance were the forces at work 
in producing individual failures. It was reported that 
one Mississippi Negro planter lost $10,000 in cotton 
culture and another was $2,000 in debt after the har- 
vesting seasons. In Alabama it was said that the man- 
agement of farms by Negroes was about 33 per cent 
less effective than by whites. The Negroes of Louis- 
iana and Texas had failures among them when they 
planted for themselves.* This condition was the 
direct outgrowth of slavery. When the slaves were 
working in agriculture, there was a directing mind 
which knew not only the meaning of the day’s work 
_ but also the meaning of the completed task. Now that 
the slaves were free, it was only by trial and error that 
they would learn the processes which were necessary in 
the production of a good crop and the knowledge of 
farm management which had been kept from them by 
the conditions of slavery. 

The freedmen who were living in rural communities 
were often in the midst of poor surroundings and un- 
healthful conditions. The majority of the houses of 
these agricultural workers in the South were built of 
logs. They were without windows and often without 
floors. They were frequently overcrowded. In urban 
centers, living conditions were not very different. 
About Atlanta and other places where the army had 
devastated the country, the freedmen were living in 
destitution and in temporary quarters. At Washing- 
ton the same condition among certain groups of freed- 
men from nearby places caused 4 recommendation to 
be made to raze the hovels in which the freedmen were 
living so as to make way for better buildings, but no 
action was taken.” if 
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The apprenticeship system was employed in some 
states in order to find homes and labor for the children 
of the destitute. Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 

lina were the principal states which operated this sys- 
tem. In towns within these and other states this was 
found to be fostering the idea of compulsory labor. 
At best it could be useful only as a temporary expe- 
dient for relieving the distress which was’ abroad.* 
_ Organizations were created by the Negroes for the 
_ relief of their own poor and destitute. At Nashville, 
- Tennessee, The Nashville Provident Association was 
_ organized with coal and wood depots, a soup house, 
a physician, and permanent relief measures were un- 
dertaken. Its daily reports revealed that a larger 
_ number of whites than of colored persons were bene- 
ficiaries of this service. Freedmen’s associations for 
the relief of the poor arose in other places.® 

The willingness of the freedmen to work was as- 

~ serted by themselves in their conventions, where they 
| protested against the conditions which prevented their 
_ lack of freedom in securing labor at advantageous 
terms, and against the hinderances which prevailed 
after contracts were made. A convention at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, passed a resolution which asserted that 
_ they were quite capable of maintaining themselves in 
their new opportunities and that those who declared 
_ the opposite were either wickedly misrepresenting them 
or were ignorant of their capabilities. At Augusta, 
_ Georgia, they discountenanced vagrancy and encour- 
_ aged every one of their group to obtain employment 
| and to labor honestly, for they realized the importance 
| to the race of the creation of a good record in the field 
‘ of labor for this year. A more aggressive step was 
| taken at Savannah, Georgia, February 6, 1866, when 
| a committee of nine was appointed to assist the officers 
| of the Freedmen’s Bureau in freeing the city of 
| vagrants. 
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A spirit of cooperation was manifested at Kinston, 
North Carolina, August 16, 1865, where an associa- 
tion of freedmen was formed to purchase homes by 
joint stock and to encourage thrift. The freedmen 
of Richmond, Virginia, on August 5, 1865, protested 
against their ‘exclusion from the tobacco business and 
the substitution of white laborers in their places. They 
asserted that they had been engaged in the tobacco 
business exclusively before the war and they were ask- 
ing in their petition that a way should be opened by 
which they could find employment in their former occu- 
pation. The same situation in the District of Columbia 
caused a meeting of colored workmen in Woodward 
Hall, December 14, 1867. A resolution was passed re- 
questing Congress to devise some means for securing 
an equal apportionment of employment to both races. 
The petition was printed and a committee of fifteen 
was appointed to circulate it. Again, the next year, 
a petition was presented to Congress asking for an 
equal share of the labor on public improvements which 
were authorized by Congressional legislation. The 
freedmen were thus seeking to help themselves by pro- 
test, cooperation and declarations of willingness to 
labor.** Groups of them were willing to do all that 
they could to discourage idleness among other mem- 
bers of their race, to encourage the improvement of 
labor opportunities, and to protest against injustice and 
selfish oppression. For, immediately after the war, 
many avenues of former employment in the semi-skilled 
labor of the South were closed to them and they were 
forced to protest and petition the state legislature and 
the northern army officials that equal opportunities 
for labor should be given to them. 

But how could the Negroes become good workers, 
when they were ignorant, was asked by a large group 
of people in the North and in New England. To 
this group the education of the Negro was regarded 
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as the necessary condition of his freedom. Following 
the Federal Armies, the Freedmen’s Aid Societies had 
sent teachers and missionaries among the freedmen. 
Heroic work was done by the men and women of the 
North in the cause of education.*° In November, 
1865, there were 90 schools and 195 teachers main- 
tained by the Freedmen’s Bureau. In 1866, there 
were 493 schools in the southern states maintained by 
various branches of the American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission. Reconstruction education has been vari- 
ously criticized, but it must be acknowledged that it was 
a great crusade against ignorance and the vice which 
had kept a race in a slavery more dangerous than the 
slavery of the body. While others would wait for 
the effects of an evolutionary culture upon the emanci- 
_ pated people, the descendants of the school of aboli- 
tionists would hasten this by giving the free school to 
the former slave.’ 
All of the education which was given to the freed- 
_ men was not as impracticable as writers have assumed. 
_It was planned by some individuals that education and 
labor would go hand in hand, and that through the 
former the laborer would receive better wages and the 
employer would have a better worker.** But educa- 
tion for either the Negro or other classes of workers 
had never been supported or tolerated by the majority 
of the people in the South. This helps to explain why 
Carl Schurz might hear continually the assertion that 
“learning will spoil the nigger for work.” *” Efforts 
to disprove this assertion and to have education go 
_ along with labor were not lacking. At Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, General Armstrong, Inspector of the Freed- 
_men’s Bureau for the Fifth District, was engaged in 
the problem of giving the freedmen a normal school 
education, and “‘of blending study with labor.” °° 
Normal schools with manual labor departments were 
proposed in North Carolina and Misstouri. Mani- 
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festly some of these associations had practical work 
ideals in view when they were engaging in the cause 
of educating the freed slaves. Industrial schools were 
-planned also to assist the female workers in garment 
making and in the repair of clothing. There were 
twenty-five of these schools in 1867.*% The Douglas 
Institute in Baltimore was one, and in it the children 
of the working classes were taught. ‘Their parents 
paid tuition fees of from one dollar to one dollar and 
a half per month.*® These industrial schools were 
the forerunners of the industrial schools of the present 
day, and they assisted in fosterng ideas of work among 
the classes attending them. Night schools were main- 
tained also for workers who could not attend the day 
schools on account of their work. ‘The classes met 
four or five evenings in the week and they lasted for 
two hours each evening.’ 

These efforts helped the Negroes to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions of life as well as to con- 
ditions of free labor. They worked during Recon- 
struction, and they saved, and thus they proved the 
falsity of the ante-bellum assertion, that they would 
not work. While many misused their freedom, the 
conclusion is, without doubt, that the vast majority 
were laboring in freedom and making a place for them- 
selves in the New Order. Moreover, in spite of the 
fact that many southern people continued to regard 
the Negroes as obstacles to southern economic prog- 
ress, the Negroes were at work for themselves and for 
others, and by trial, success and error, they were con- 
tributing to the economic revival in southern life. In 
the new economic order of the South, Negro labor 
was destined to be one of its basic factors, as a result 
of these experiences. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Tue EARLY ORGANIZATION OF NEGRO LABOR 


THE movement for the national organization of labor 
began in the period immediately prior to the Civil 
War. There had been earlier efforts toward nationali- 
zation but these had ended in failure. The local unions 
‘were achieving success in many instances, but definite 
national aims were ill defined. [he economic condi- 
tions under which the worker labored did not call for 
such an organization, but when free lands were occu- 
pied, when communication was made easier, when the 
industrial conditions of urban communities became 
oppressive, the workmen were stimulated to reform 
and protest, and the movement for national organi- 
zation was begun. In 1850, the International Typo- 
graphical Union was organized. At the same period 
a national convention of journeymen printers was 
formed in New York. The National Trade Associa- 
tion of Hat Finishers of the United States of America 
was formed in the same year; and a few years later, 
the Iron Moulders’ Union of North America and the - 
National Union of Machinists and Blacksmiths were 
organized. Other mechanics and tradesmen enlarged > 
and developed this organization upon a national scale. 
During the Civil War, the efforts of labor leaders 
for organization were redoubled in order to meet the 
problem of war and the adjustments which would be > 
necessary when peace would be proclaimed. The num-. 
ber of unions increased rapidly during this period. In 
December, 1863, there were 79 unions, and in Decem- 
ber, 1864, there were 270 unions. This period witnessed 
156 
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a national organization of like magnitude. From 1863 
to 1866, there were ten national unions formed, and 
at the close of this decade there were at least thirty- 
two national unions. ‘There is every evidence that 
Negroes were not welcomed in these organizations and 
in some cases they were expressly excluded.’ 

In 1864, an attempt was made to federate the vari- 
ous local unions and to form a national body. The 
International Industrial Assembly of North America 
was held in Louisville, Kentucky, in this year. A small 
number of delegates attended this convention, and 
resolutions concerning workingmen and labor condi- 
tions were adopted. No mention was made at this 
time of Negro workers.? Two years later, on August 
20, 1866, at Baltimore, Maryland, the National Labor 
Union was organized with sixty delegates from local 
unions and trades’ assemblies. A flag was unfurled 
from Rayston’s building in which the union was to 
meet, and upon the flag there were the words, ‘‘Wel- 
come to the Sons of Toil, from the North, South, East 
and West.” An address was issued to workingmen 
of the United States setting forth the objects which 
were to be obtained by the organization. ‘The resolu- 
tions called attention to the eight-hour day—the 
original purpose of the assembly—cooperative stores 
and associations, the organization of trade unions, 
the apprentice system, strikes, female labor, the public 
domain, and direct political action by labor organiza- 
tions through the formation of a National Labor 
Party.® 

Among the subjects presented in this address was 
the attitude which the National Labor Union should 
assume toward Negro Labor. It was stated at the 
outset that the working classes had ‘“‘an abiding in- 
terest’ in the successful solution of this part of the 
labor problem. While the committee expressed itself 
as not hoping to present an opinion which would meet 
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with universal approval, yet it would regard it as a 
dereliction of duty should the question be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. Aside from occasional mention as a 
slave, the Negro worker had been neglected, and the 
committee found that the cause of labor could be mate- 
rially advanced by giving attention to this subject. The 
address stated that ‘‘the systematic organization and 
consolidation of labor must henceforth become the 
watchword of the true reformer. To accomplish this, 
the cooperation of the African race in America must 
be secured. If those most directly interested fail to. 
perform this duty, others will avail themselves of it 
to their injury. Indeed a practical illustration of this 
was offered in the recent importation of colored caulk- 
ers from Portsmouth, Virginia, to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, during the struggle on the Eight-Hour question.” 
In view of these facts, the workingmen were called 
upon to realize that the interests of labor were one, 
“that there should be no distinction of race or nation-_ 
ality; that there is but one dividing line—that which 
separates mankind into two great classes, the class 
that labors and the class that lives by others’ labor.” 
Not only did the address find cooperation with Negro 
labor necessary because of labor conditions them- 
selves, but the Negroes were soon to be admitted to 
citizenship and would have the suffrage. Therefore, 
their strength at the ballot-box would be of great value 
to American labor. If American labor did not accept 
them, Capital would use them to bring about an antag- 
onism between white and black labor, just as the Aus- 
trian Government had used the dissension of the races 
within its territory in order to maintain its existence. 
The address termed this situation a “lamentable” one, — 
if it should be allowed to develop in America. It 
would result that labor would be warring against 
labor, and ‘‘Capital would be smiling and reaping the 
fruits of this mad contest.” The organization of 
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trades unions, eight-hour leagues and other groups 
among Negroes was urged, and the succeeding Con- 
gress was requested to make a wise decision in the 
matter. 

The next annual session of the National Labor Con- 
gress was held at Chicago, August 19, 1867. A large 
number of delegates attended. The opening address 
of President J. C. Whaley, commented upon the year’s 
progress and treated a number of subjects in which 
labor was interested. He called special attention to 
the Negroes whose emancipation had given them a 
new position in the labor world. He stated that they 
would now begin to learn and to think for themselves, 

and they would enter the mechanical pursuits where 
they would come into competition with white labor. 
The best way, as he saw it, to deal with this situation 
was to form trades unions among them and then the 
Negroes would work in harmony with white men and 
learn the value of their labor.* 

A committee of three on Colored Labor was se- 
lected, with A. W. Phelps of the Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Union of New Haven as chairman. This 
committee was instructed to prepare a report upon 
the subject. The report was made later by Mr. Phelps. 
It was stated that the subject was so involved, and 
there was such a variety of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Congress, that it was inexpedient to take 
action on the subject. Accordingly a resolution was 
offered, which stated that the subject of Negro Labor 
should be laid over until the next session of the 
National Labor Union. This occasioned an extended 
discussion. A delegate from Maryland, Mr. Green, 
of the Pattern Makers’ Union, Baltimore, stated that 
he knew as much about Negro labor as anyone. He 
remarked in conclusion that the last war had not been 
brought on by the slaveholders, but that they had 
been forced into it by the poor whites who had not 
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desired to be reduced to the Negro’s level, and thus 
forced into competition with him. Mr. Peabody of the 
Eight-Hour League of Michigan was of the opinion 
that the Negroes should organize unions among them- 
selves. Mr. Trevellick, of the Trades Assembly, 
Detroit, remarked that the Negroes should be taught 
their duty as members of the trades unions. The 
chairman, Mr. Phelps, replied that in New Haven, 
the Trades Unions could not be induced to admit the 
colored mechanics. Mr. Van Dorn, of the Boot and 
Shoemakers’ Union, Chicago, thought that the Negroes 
should be admitted to the common brotherhood of 
laborers, for they were industrious and capable of 
advancement. Mr. Cathers, of the Carpenters’ Union, 
Baltimore, said that he liked Negroes only in their 
places, and that they should form unions and assem- 
blies for themselves. 

Mr. Sylvis, of the Moulders’ Union, Philadelphia, 
remarked that white labor and black labor were al- 
ready in competition and he saw that the Negroes 
would not only take possession of some of the shops, 
but would cast their vote against white labor unless 
they were conciliated. This opinion was seconded by 
Mr. Peabody, who stated that the white bricklayers of 
Washington had gone on a strike and that Negroes 
had taken their places. While the question was urgent 
and should be met, yet he was of the opinion that 
Negroes would not want to enter the white Trades 
Unions any more than the Germans would try to enter 
the English Societies in America. Mr. Kykendall did 
_ not see why the question should arise, since the con- 
stitution which had been adopted on the day before 
made no mention of white men or black men. The dis- 
cussion continued until the hour of adjournment at 6 
P.M., on August 22, 1867. 

On the next morning,’ the report of the committee 
was resubmitted by the Union. In the afternoon, 
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the committee reported a resolution, which was ac- 
cepted later, that ‘‘the constitution already adopted by 
the Labor Congress precludes the necessity of any 
action of this body in behalf of any particular class 
of the laboring masses.” This action closed the dis- 
cussion on this subject for the remainder of the session. 

On September 21, 1868, the National Labor Union 
assembled in New York City, with representatives 
from national, state and city labor organizations. 
The resolutions and the subjects of discussion included 
the eight-hour day, female labor, strikes, immigra- 
tion, currency, politics, a government department of 
labor, and labor conditions. The admission of Susan 
B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton occasioned 
a heated discussion. A resolution was passed which 
looked forward to the formation of a National Re- 
form Labor Party as an active political party, and an- 
other resolution ordered that all delegates from the 
South should be received. In this resolution, nothing 
was said of either color or sex. No mention of Negro 
labor seems to have been made at this session.° 

The next session of the National Labor Union as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, August 16-23, 1869. ‘There 
were 142 representatives who were present. Among 
these there were nine Negro Labor representatives 
who were the first Negro representatives in organized 
Labor. No objections appear to have been made 
to their reception. Their names and the associations 
which they represented were: H. H. Butler, Colored 
Engineers’ Association; Isaac Myers, Colored Caulk- 
ers’ Trades Union Society; Ignatius Gross, Colored 
Moulders’ Union Society; James W. Hare, Colored 
Painters’ Society. Five colored delegates from the 
United Laborers’ and Hod Carriers’ Association of 
Philadelphia were also admitted.° 

The speech of the president called attention to 
Chinese labor as a menace to all workingmen; and he 
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urged the carrying out of the proposal at the Baltic 
more Congress that workingmen should cut loose from 
all political parties and form a National party. Reso- 
lutions were passed by the Congress condémning the 
importation of coolie labor, and not only was the idea 
of a political party endorsed but a platform for this 
party was also adopted. 

A resolution was presented and adopted, stating 
that the National Labor Union would know “‘no north, 
south, east, west, neither color nor sex, on the ques- 
tion of the rights of labor.” The colored delegates 
were urged in the same resolution to form organiza- 
tions in all legitimate ways and send their delegates 
from every state in the Union to the next Congress. 
On the passage of this resolution, Mr. H. H. Butler, 
delegate from the Colored Engineers’ Association, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, spoke in grateful terms of the — 
reception of the representatives of Negro Labor. Mr. 
Isaac Myers, representing the Colored Caulkers’ 
Trades Union Society, requested leave also to return 
thanks for the “unanimous recognition” of the Negro’s 
right to representation in the Convention. He re- 
marked that all that the four millions of his race de- 
sired was a fair chance, and no one would be the worse 
off for giving it. On the other hand, working together, — 
the two groups would make one steady and strong 
pull for the laboring man of the country. He con- 
cluded his remarks with the declaration concerning — 
what the Negro desired. Said he, ‘“The white labor- 
ing men of the country have nothing to fear from the — 
colored laboring men. We desire to see labor elevated © 
' and made respectable; we desire to have the highest 
rate of wages that our labor is worth; we desire to 
have the hours of labor regulated as well as to the — 
interest of the laborer as to the capitalist. Mr. Presi- 
dent, American citizenship, for the black man is a com- 
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plete failure if he is proscribed from the workshops 
of the country.” " 

A committee consisting of R. M. Adger, P. H. 
Brown, J. H. Thomas, James Roane and H. H. Butler 
was appointed to organize the colored workers of 
Pennsylvania into labor unions. This committee was 
to nee its results to the President of the Interna- 
tional Congress. Mr. Isaac Myers prior to this reso- 
lution had addressed the colored Hod-Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and urged greater organiza- 
tion. He also predicted that the time was not far 
distant when white and colored workingmen would be 

working side by side. 

_ From August 15 to August 22, 1870, the National 
Labor Union assembled at Cincinnati. Among the 
number of’ colored labor delegates who were present, 
there was Isaac Myers, of the National Colored Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Maryland; Josiah Weare, of the 
United Hod-Carriers’ and Laborers’ Association, Phil- 
adelphia; Peter H. Clark, of the Colored Teachers’ 
Cooperative Association of Cincinnati, Ohio.* On the 
first day of the session, Mr. John M. Langston, a 
lawyer of Washington, D. C., and a professor of Law 
at Howard University, was present, and a motion was 
made that he should be admitted to the floor. The 
presiding officer ruled that the motion was out of order 
until the regular order of business was concluded. Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Clark were both appointed to the 
Committee on Platform. . 

At the second day’s session a motion was made to. 
extend to Mr. John M. Langston the privilege of the 
' floor. This privilege had been extended to Hon. S. F. 
_ Cary, a Democratic ex-Congressman. When the mo- 
tion was made to extend the privilege to Mr. Langston, 
' a heated discussion was begun. Mr. Troup, a delegate 
_ from the State Labor Union of New York, stated that 
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Mr. Langston had endeavored to influence the Colored 
National Labor Congress of 1869 to vote for the Re- 
publican party, and he would urge the exclusion of any 
politician, Democrat or Republican from the Labor 
Convention. Mr. Cummings, of the State Labor 
Union of Massachusetts, said that Mr. Langston was 
at this session to interest it in the Republican party, 
and that he was an office holder under the Grant ad- 
ministration. Moreover, he added that Mr. Langston 
had done all that he could to separate white and 
colored workingmen in the interest of the Republican 
party. 

A motion to lay this matter on the table was lost by 
a vote of 21 to 28. The motion to grant Mr. Langston 
the privilege of the floor was lost by the vote of 23 to 
29. When the vote was announced, there was much ex- 
citement. Mr. Coffin, of Washington, made an appeal 
for Mr. Langston, remarking that he was regarded as 
“the champion of colored men.” Mr. McLean of 
Boston said that he did not oppose Mr. Langston be- 
cause he was a colored man, but because he regarded 
him as a ‘‘foe to the colored race.’”’ Mr. Weare, the 
colored delegate from Philadelphia, said that more 
‘objectionable men than Mr. Langston had been ad- 
mitted to the sessions. Attention was called to the 
admission of Mr. Cary, a Democrat, and to the fact 
that Mr. Langston was a Republican. The Republi- 
can party, it was said, was always regarded as a friend 
of the workingman and there was no reason to prefer 
the one to the other. The party spirit was always 
present at this convention. Frequently the Republican — 
- and Democratic factions clashed on important points. 
Mr. Isaac Myers, colored delegate from Baltimore, 
read from manuscript a statement which lauded the 
Republican party as the friend of both white and 
colored workingmen. He was often interrupted dur- 
ing the reading of his prepared statement, and it was 
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concluded in the midst of cries of approval and dis- 
approval.° After some discussion, the vote to admit 
Mr. Langston was called for, but he was excluded by 
the vote of 23-29. A motion to admit Mr. Pinchback, 
colored Senator of Louisiana, was finally tabled.?° 

In spite of this action toward the Negro represen- 
tatives, the convention adopted a platform which ap- 
peared to raise it above petty race prejudice. The 
action to exclude seems to have been based more large- 
ly upon a political basis rather than a race basis. In 
the platform, which was adopted later, there was a 
resolution condemning all discrimination on account 
of race, or color, nationality or previous condition. 
These were regarded as being ‘‘in direct violation of 
the fundamental principles of Republicanism.” An- 
other resolution was adopted after much debate stat- 
ing that ‘‘the highest interest of our colored fellow- 
citizens is with the workingmen who, like themselves, 
are the slaves of capital and politicians.” 

The National Labor Union began losing ground 
after this session. Many trade organizations refused 
to appoint delegates to the sessions, which grew 
smaller in attendance. At the St. Louis Congress of 
1871, only a small number of delegates attended. The 
political and industrial organizations were separated 
by calling the meeting of the National Labor Party 
at Columbus, Ohio, during February, 1872, and the 
meeting of the National Labor Union at Cleveland, 
Ohio, during September, 1872. The political meet- 
ing of the National Labor Party was largely attended 
by labor delegates, but the National Labor Union, in 
its industrial congress at Cleveland, on September 16, 
1872, had only seven persons present. After this ses- 
sion the National Labor Union ceased to be active in 
labor circles, for it had fallen into the hands of the 
politicians who were using it to further their own ob- 
jects. 
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The International Workingmen’s Association began . 
to organize workers on a large scale with the decline 
of interest in the National Labor Union. A parade 
of affiliated organizations was held in New York on 
September 13, 1871, and Negro labor organizations 
appeared for the'first time among the internationals. 
However, the German Unions had received Negro 
workers as equals years before this organization, so 
that there were Negroes who were familiar with the 
Marxian theories and other radical questions." Negro 
labor did not ignore the world aspect of the labor 
question. On the contrary, connection was sought with 
other National organizations through the international — 
organization and by representation at international 
conferences. Reverend Sella Martin was appointed 
as a delegate from the National Labor Union of the 
United States, an independent Negro organization of 
national scope, to the World’s Labor Congress, Sep- 
tember, 1870, in Paris. Mr. Martin was selected 
because of his knowledge of the French languses and 
for his broad view on labor problems.” 

There were many local labor organizations which. 
made discriminations against Negro workers. This 
action was based often upon color alone. In national 
organizations liberal resolutions might be adopted, but 
these were nullified in the actions of the local bodies. 
The assembly of the National Labor Union of the 
District of Columbia issued a call for a convention of 
delegates from the trade associations of the District — 
of Columbia and Maryland on January 12, 1869. But — 
_ the call specifically stated that ‘“‘every white trade or 
labor society” was invited to send one delegate for 
each organization." 

In the actual day’s work, discriminatory actions on 
the part of the Unions were evident. Four white 
union men who were found at work with Negro work- 
ers on garment work were unanimously expelled from _ 
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of Columbia passed a resolution urging that a larger 
number of apprentices should be employed in the 
office of the Congressional Printer. They also insisted 
that the word ‘‘white’’ should be placed in the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Clapp, the Congressional Printer, in a 
reply to the union said that he looked upon the battle 
of life as open to “every American citizen, old or 
young, white or colored, under the broad American 
principle that all men are created equal ”*° 
_ In May, 1869, Lewis H. Douglass, a printer and a 
son of Frederick Douglass, was given work at the 
Government Printing Office, and immediately there- 
after he made application to the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union for membership. When his applica- 
tion was presented at the meeting, it was claimed by 
some that he was a “rat,” that is, that he had been 
rejected as an improper person by the Denver Union 
and that he had worked for less than union wages. A 
point of order was raised that the proper procedure 
in all cases was to refer the application to the com- 
mittee on nominations for investigation and report. 
Amid great confusion, the point was sustained and the 
meeting adjourned in disorder. Before the second 
meeting which would receive the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, the National Typographical 
Union met at Albany, New York. A resolution was. 
presented in this body censuring the Congressional 
Printer for hiring Mr. Douglass. Meanwhile the em- 
ployer of Mr. Douglass in Denver certified that he had 
paid him union wages, and the Secretary of the Denver 
Union wrote that “he was no rat.” ‘There was then 
no real basis to the charges which had been brought 
against the applicant. , 

At a subsequent meeting of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, the report of the Committee on 
Nominations was presented. A majority of the com- 


sabalh 
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mittee recommended the admission of Mr. Douglass. 
A minority opposed his admission. A motion was 
made to lay the report on the table and it was carried, 
229-164. An appeal was taken to the President of the 
International Typographical Union. The friends of 
Mr. Douglass proposed to form another national 
society founded on justice without regard to race or 
color, if the minority insisted upon their interpretation 
and if they found support in the national organiza- 
tion.** The question of the admission of Mr. Doug- 
lass was left open through the summer of 1869. In 
November a resolution was offered in the Columbia 
Typographical Union that persons of African descent 
should be ineligible to membership, but it did not 
ass.’ 

f Two other colored workers were employed at the 
Government Printing Office during this period— 
William A. Lavelette and Frederick Douglass, both 
compositors. By this time a sentiment had been cre- 
ated to allow these three persons to work without 
being members of the union until the time would come 
when their numbers would be sufficient to form a 
union for themselves." When the union met in 
January, 1870, a vote was taken, 167-121, to postpone 
considerations of these applications for one year. 
This action shows that the union would not face the 
issue at this time. It is interesting to note that one 
year later, when the applications were again presented, 
the union met and adjourned without action.?? In 
Labor Conventions and in local organizations the — 
Negro workingmen were either ignored or they were 
- subject to discriminations which limited their action as 
workers, 

This attitude of labor organizations and of work- 
ingmen was the leading cause for the formation of a 
separate national organization by Negroes. There is 
no evidence to support the broad generalization oe 
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the Negroes “‘chose’’ of themselves to organize sepa- 
rately from the whites.** They were compelled, as 
they had been on many occasions, by force of ‘circum- 
stances, to unite in order to protect themselves against 
those who would suppress them. ‘There were three 
reasons for the separate organization of Negro labor: 
first, the attitude of the unions and of the workmen; 
second, differences in political views, and third, the in- 
fluence of ambitious colored politicians. The discrimi- 
natory actions of several unions, the clashes growing 
out of the presence of Negro workers were the impor- 
tant factors in producing separation. Moreover, the 
political issues which were attractive to white work- 
ingmen were of little immediate interest to Negroes. 
The Greenback agitation, the taxation of bonds, civil 
rights for southerners, and similar national questions 
were of no great and immediate importance to persons 
recently freed from slavery. Education, The Freed- 
men’s Bureau, equal rights for black and white work- 
men and the occupation of the western lands were 
more closely related to the Negro’s welfare. The 
Republican party was regarded by the Negroes as the 

_ party which was responsible for their liberation, and 
it seemed that it was possibly his moral duty to sup- 
port this party. For this reason, the Negro leaders 
resented the bitter attacks which were made by the 
white labor organizations against the Republican 
Party. The political leaders of the Negroes knew that 
they would have scant opportunity to force themselves 
to the front in the mixed organizations. Consequently 
those who were ambitious politically, were very will- 
‘ing to encourage the formation of separate organiza- 
tions. 

The first successful attempt which was made by the 
Negroes to organize in a national way after the war, 
Was made at a national convention in Washington, 
January 1869. About 130 delegates from every state 


} 
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in the Union were present. It was observed that they 


were a group of “‘able representatives,’** and that 
“the appearance—intelligence and ability—excite gen- 
eral commendation.’** The convention assembled in 


Union League Hall, January 13, 1869.** It was called 


to order by William Nesbit of Pennsylvania, who read — 


the call to the convention. Henry M. Turner of 


Georgia was elected temporary chairman and A. S. 


Green of Pennsylvania was elected secretary. A com- 
mittee on credentials was appointed. It consisted of 
one representative from each state. Addresses were 
made by Rev. H. H. Garnett and Frederick Douglass. 
The latter said he had come more as a listener, in 
order to learn how the brethren in the South felt to- 
ward public questions. Others speakers were John M. 


Langston, William H. Day, Rev. Sella Martin, and — 


A. M. Powell, editor of The Anti-Slavery Standard. 
After these addresses, the permanent officers of the 


convention were elected unanimously as_ follows: 


Frederick Douglass, of New York, President; Vice- 
Presidents: A. S. Green of Pennsylvania, W. T. 
Jones of Delaware, J. J. Spelman of New York, E. D. 
Bassett of Pennsylvania, F. G. Barbadoes of Massa- 
chusetts, W. T. Waugh of Rhode Island, J. Sella 
Martin of New York, O. S. O. Wall of Ohio, H. H. 
Garnett of Pennsylvania, W. Sorrell of Maryland, W. 
H. Gibson of ‘Kentucky, R. P. Baptist of Illinois, 


Alexander Clark of Iowa, A. Howard of West Vir- — 
ginia, T. W. Skinner of Mississippi, T. W. Long of 
Florida, George Nelson of North Carolina, Fields — 


Cook of Virginia, J. C. Tate of Tennessee, W. H. Day — 


of Delaware, W. E. Middleton of New Jersey, 


Charles Langston of Kansas, James Sims of Georgia _ 
and John F. Cook of the District of Columbia.* This _ 


list of Vice-Presidents indicates how representative, as 
to sections of the country,:this convention was. 


On the second day, various resolutions were intro- b 
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duced. Several concerned the Freedmen’s Bureau and 


other voluntary organizations which were engaged in 
elevating and improving the Negroes. One resolution 
recognized in these efforts, however ridiculous they 
may have seemed to a large number, ‘‘a feeble but 
honest acknowledgment of a great debt justly due and 
of long standing, contracted by centuries of ignorance, 
for which, unhappily no adequate atonement can be 
made though the whole South were now covered with 
school houses and supplied with teachers by a tax 
levied upon the property of the whole nation.”’ Other 
resolutions dealt with universal suffrage, a military 
academy, equal rights, the opening of lands in the 
West and especially in Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Florida. Opposition to colonization was ex- 


pressed, and the Reconstruction policy of Congress was 


commended,” 

At the third day’s session, resolutions were intro- 
duced recommending the establishment of manual 
labor schools and the formation of a national league 
to promote industry, temperance, order, and good 
feeling throughout the nation. On the fourth day, an 


_ address to the colored people of the United States was 
read, touching such subjects as education, habits of 
industry, frugality, agriculture, manufacture, mechan- 
ical pursuits, saving funds and ownership of land.” 


This convention was not called as a labor convention 


and it cannot be ranked as such. It was concerned 


principally with political matters. Above all else, its 


main purpose was to indicate its allegiance to the 


Republican party. There were preachers, bishops, 
politicians and local leaders of every walk of life in 
attendance. Interesting comments were passed upon 
the appearance and the work of the convention. Sym- 


pathetic admirers compared the convention with Con- 


_ gress and the State Legislatures. The Daily Morning 
Chronicle compared Frederick Douglass, the presiding 
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officer, with John C. Breckinridge while in the Vice- 
Presidential chair, and it was found that they com- 
pared favorably in ability and dignity.” 

While the convention was political in its purposes, 
it was not without influence upon the labor conditions. 
The Negroes with other labor groups realized that 
there was a close connection between politics and labor. 
While the whites were actually putting forward can- 
didates and forming a political party, the Negroes 
were endeavoring to secure the franchise and educa- 
tional advantages. The New Era of Washington, a 
Negro newspaper, declared that the franchise would 
“lubricate the corroded hinges upon which swing wide 
open the portals of the temple of industry, closed 
against the Northern Colored Man’s right to labor, 
and which can only be opened by the talismanic word 
of two syllables, viz.: the ballot.” Because of such 
expressions, it was claimed at this time, and at later 
periods, that the Negroes did not want to work and 
that what they wanted was the ballot; and that they 
were turning from work to politics.” This assertion 
is not supported by the facts. Negro workmen were 
interested in politics, as the convention of January, 
1867, shows, but other facts show the same activities 
among white workmen. AIl American workmen be- 
lieved that there was a direct connection between labor 
and politics. 

The Colored Republican State Central Committee 
with representatives from 21 counties and from all 
wards of Baltimore, met in session on September 14, 
1869 and passed resolutions urging the Negroes of the 
State to enter the movement for the formation of labor 
unions and cooperative protective labor and trade 
associations in the counties. It was stated that this 
type of organization would aid in the elevation and 
protection of the industrial classes.°° With this en- 
couragement to Negro labor, one need not be surprised 
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that there was close connection between Negro labor 
and the Republican Party—even if the encouragement 
was merely for political purposes. An Educational 
Convention assembled in Louisville, Kentucky, on July 
18, 1869. There were 250 delegates in attendance. 
The subjects which were discussed were political and 
economic as well as educational. They included the 
abolition of the relics of slavery, equal education, the 
rights of the courts, equal taxation, the ratification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, and the purchase of real 
estate. It was also recommended that the youth of 
the race should learn trades and engage in agriculture 
and mechanical pursuits. In the same year a meeting 
of Negro workmen in Baltimore decided to issue a call 
for a National Labor Convention as a separate con- 
vention of their own number in Washington during the 
month of December. It is interesting to note that 
while this separation was urged, delegates were also 
appointed to the annual convention of American labor 
interests at Philadelphia on August 16.*? 

A group of Negroes representing the several trades 
‘met at Douglass Institute in Baltimore, on July 19, 
1869, in order to effect a central state organization. 
This was the first State Labor Convention among 
Negroes of which there is authentic record. The call 
for the convention was circulated by newspapers, 
churches and organizations. Isaac Myers, a Balti- 
more caulker, was called to the chair, but on his nom- 
ination of James Morris, the latter was elected tem- 
porary chairman. Wesley Howard was elected tem- 
porary Secretary. After prayer, Isaac Myers stated 
that the object of the meeting was to organize the 
Negro mechanics of the city and state. He showed 
how the white mechanics had formed trade unions and 
then refused to allow colored men to work in the same 
trades. Therefore, according to his view of the situa- 
tion, Negro workmen must organize for protection. 
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He argued for unity of action and stated that the 
franchise without the organization of labor Mba: be 
of little benefit.** 

The permanent officers who were elected were 
Isaac Myers, President; Ignatius Gross and W. L. 
James, Vice-Presidents; - C. Fortie, Recording Sec- 
retary; James Morris, Treasurer. An Executive 
Committee selected fom each trade was chosen as fol- 
lows: Reuben Gearing, tanner; William E. Wilkes, 
cooper; George Myers, caulker; Peter Nelson, black- 
smith; James Cornish, shipbuilder; Moses Jennings, 
house carpenter; Daniel Davis, engineer and machinist; 
Thomas J. Harris, bricklayer; J. W. Goldsborough, 
cabinetmaker; George Grason, brickmaker; Henson 
Williams, tinner; Ignatius Gross, iron molder; Charles 
Cornish, wheelwright; Samuel Hyer, block- and pump- 
maker; John H. Tabb, hatter; Richard Griffin, cigar- 
maker; Samuel Caution, sail-maker; William Tidings, 
silversmith; Daniel Finley, coopersmith; James Jack- 
son, stovemaker; S. C. Brown, shoemaker. 

This committee is representative of the trades of 
the city of Baltimore and reveals the fact that the 
Negroes in 1867 were continuing to hold a prominent 
place in skilled labor. Another indication of this con- 
dition in the same:city may be gleaned from a descrip- 
tion of a parade in celebration of emancipation. There 
were numerous organizations of mechanics, and sev- 
eral beneficial and military organizations in the line of 
march. ‘There were, representing Negro labor, such 
organizations as the Colored Butchers’ Association 
which comprised about sixty persons, the Chesapeake 
Marine Railway Employees, the Caulkers’ Associa- 
tion, Hod-Carriers’ Society, Draymen, Carters’ and 
- Wagoners’ Association, The Colfax Club, which car- 
ried banners with the caption, “By Industry, We 
Thrive,” the Oyster Openers, the employees of the 
Calvert Sugar Refinery and the Colored Brickmakers’ 
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Association. Two interesting features of this parade 
were, a miniature representation of the Northern Cen- 
tral Railway Grain Elevator which was followed by a 
train of employees, dressed in red shirts and carrying 
shovels; and a large platform car upon which brick- 
makers made brick as they passed.** It would appear 
that in this city Negro labor was well organized in the 
separate trades. 

The Negro workers of New York met at Zion 
Church, on November 11, 1869, in order to select the 
delegates who should represent them at the National 
Labor Convention in Washington. The delegates who 
were present represented fifty engineers, four hundred 
waiters, seven basket-makers, thirty-two tobacco twist- 
ers, fifty barbers, twenty-two cabinetmakers and car- 


_penters, fourteen masons and bricklayers, fifteen smelt- 


ers and refiners, two rollers, six moulders, porters, five 
hundred longshoremen and twenty-four printers.** In 
Washington, D. C., the colored workmen formed an 
association for mutual protection, and they were pre- 
paring to cooperate with the other organizations in the 


formation of a national organization.**. At Baltimore, 


the Negro bricklayers had formed a cooperative asso- 


ciation, which was known as “the First Baltimore 
Bricklayers’ Association.” This organization was in- 


-corporated under the laws of Maryland and it was 


empowered to issue $5,000 worth of stock. The co- 


operative plan, upon which it was based, had enabled 


it to be of great benefit to its members.* 
Public meetings were held in the interest of Negro 
labor organization. A meeting which was largely 


attended was held at Sharp Street M. E. Church, Bal- 


_timore, by the State Union Labor Society. Frederick 


Douglass was the principal speaker. He used as his 


subject: ““The Equal Right of All Men to Labor.” ® 
An enthusiastic meeting was held in Room 24 of 


— 


Cooper Institute. New York City, on October 22, 
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1869, and another meeting was held in Zion Church 
on October 28, in order to consider the labor situation 
among Negroes and to send delegates to the Negro 
Labor Union Convention at Washington in Decem- 
ber.*° At Bethel Church, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1869, the Colored Men’s and Women’s Labor 
Reform Union held a meeting. There were two prom- 
inent speakers: State Senator A. A. Bradley of Geor- 
gia and Mr. Troup of the National Labor Union 
which had held its convention in Philadelphia in Au- 
gust. Mr. Troup stated that he was aware of the 
presence of color prejudice among white workingmen 
and that there was a difference of opinion among them 
concerning the introduction of Negroes into white 
labor organizations. He was in New York, he stated, 
in order to push forward the interests of colored work- 
ingmen’s associations. Senator Bradley spoke of the 
need of labor organizations among the members of 
his race. Near the close of his speech, he began a poli- 
tical discussion which soon ended the consideration of 
the labor question.*t Similar appeals for the organiza- 
tion of Negro labor were made at a State Labor Con- 
vention, in South Carolina. It was proposed also to 
memorialize the legislature for the protection of 
labor contracts and to describe publicly the low wages 
and oppressive economic conditions among Negro 
workers.* 
The call for the National Labor Convention of 
Negroes was widely circulated through newspapers 
and churches during the months immediately prior to 
the convention. The printed call invited the Negro 
laborers of the country to meet at Union League Hall 
in Washington, on the first Monday in December, 
1869, in order to consider the condition of Negro labor 
throughout the United States and to begin steps for 
the improvement of labor conditions. The call was 
issued by Isaac Myers, whose name had been connected. 
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with the organization of Negro labor from the first. 
He was the great pioneer of organized Negro labor. 
He started in life as an apprentice ship’s caulker and 
within four years was advanced to the position of 
superintendent of caulkers. His name soon became a 
watchword among Negro laborers who desired 
national organization. His call for a gathering of 
Negro workers met a ready response. As the move- 
ment gathered headway, it was apparent to some ob- 
servers that it would be ‘“‘the largest in point of num- 
bers, influence and intelligence of any similar body of 
colored men ever assembled in this country.” ** On 
the eve of the convention, The Daily Morning Chron- 
icle urged the convention not to be satisfied with retali- 
ation against the white labor conventions for the way 
in which they had ignored or discriminated against 
Negro workers. But they were advised to stick to the 
labor question and to abandon ‘‘the economic fads’ 
which had been the cause of the failure of white 
organizations.* 

On December 6, 1869, the National Labor Conven- 
tion of Colored Men assembled at Union League Hall, 
Washington, D. C.. One hundred fifty-six delegates 
from every section of the country were present on the 
opening day. The convention was called to order by 
Isaac Myers, who spoke of the object of the conven- 
tion and urged the cooperation of all delegates in the 
success of the movement. Mr. George T. Downing 
of Rhode Island was then chosen temporary chairman 
and Mr. H. S. Harman, Recording Secretary. Mr. 
William U. Sanders of Nevada made the motion for 
the appointment of a committee on credentials of one 
delegate from each state and territory. The delegates 
who had been elected were from Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
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Ohio, Kentucky, Connecticut, New Jersey, Nevada 
and Michigan. 

While the committee was organizing its report, Mr. 
James H. Harris addressed the convention. He stated 
that several millions of colored men were looking to 
the convention with much interest, and that the South, 
having passed through a political reconstruction, 
needed another reconstruction in the affairs of the 
laboring classes. Mr. John M. Langston spoke of the 
treatment of Negroes in public places and at their 
work. He especially scored the Printers’ Union for 
its action toward Mr. Lewis H. Douglass. Remarks 
were made also by Mr. Richard Trevellick, the Presi-. 
dent of the National Labor Convention, and Mr. A. 
M. Powell, the editor of The Anti-Slavery Standard. 

The convention was permanently organized with 
Mr. James M. Harris of North Carolina as President. 
Committees were appointed on education, finance, busi- 
ness, platform and address, female labor, homesteads, 
travel, temperance, cooperative labor, bank savings, 
and agriculture. The platform of the convention cov- 
ered the following subjects: (1) The Dignity of 
_ Labor, (2) A plea that harmony should prevail be- 
tween labor and capital, (3) The desirability of an 
interchange of views between employers and employees, 
(4) Temperance, (5) Education, ‘for educated labor 
is more productive and commands higher wages,” (6) 
Political liberty for all Americans, (7) The encourage- 
ment of industry, (8) The exclusion from the trades 
-and workshops regarded as ‘‘an insult to God and an | 
injury to us,” (9) Immigrant labor, which should be > 
welcomed and coolie labor which was an injury to all 
working classes, (10) The establishment of coopera- 
tive workshops, building and loan associations, (11) 
Gratitude to the agencies interested in Negro educa- 
tion, (12) Protection of the law for all, (13) The 
organization of workingmen’s associations which 


onal 
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should cooperate with the’ National Labor Union, 
(14) Capital, which was not to be regarded as the 
natural enemy of labor.* 

At the third day’s session, a special committee of 
five was appointed to draft a plan for the organization 
of mechanics and artisans, for the purpose of securing 
recognition for them in the workshops of the country. 
Mr. Langston addressed the meeting concerning his 
observations in the South. There he had found 
skilled workers among the Negroes in gold, silver, 
brass, iron, wood, brick, mortar and the arts. He 
stated that all these workmen were asking, for them- 
selves and their children, was that the trades should be 
open to them and that no avenue of industry should be 
closed, whether in workshops, printing offices, facto- 
ries, foundries, railroads, steamboats, warehouses or 
stores.*” 

On the fifth day, a resolution was passed which 
urged the delegates to call and organize state labor 
associations so that they might work in full coopera- 
tion with a committee which was to conduct its work 
asa Labor Bureau. This bureau was planned to serve 
as a clearing house for all questions of Negro labor 
and it was to aid in opening new labor opportunities. 
Isaac Myers was selected permanent President of the 
organization and in his acceptance he stated that he 
expected to rely upon the Labor Bureau in reaching 
the Negro workingmen of the United States.** 

It is interesting to note that this convention was 
more representative of the labor groups than the first 
general convention and it deserves for this reason, as 
well as for its work, to be called the first organized 
national group of Negro laborers. Many political 
and religious leaders were not present at its sessions. 
This absentee number included Douglass, Garnett, 
William Wells Brown, Purvis and Whipper. The 
definite results of this meeting included the organiza- 
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tion of a permanént Labor Union and a Bureau of 
Labor. Before the sessions were ended it was stated 
that there were 23 states represented and 203 accred- 
ited delegates in attendance during the period of five 
days, December 6-10, 1870.* 

The office of the National Bureau of Labor was 
established in Washington. In February, 1870, an 
address was issued from the office to the colored people 
of the United States. The address stressed the need 
of organizing Negro labor in the states. It was the 
lack of organization, it was stated, which caused 
Negro labor to be poorly remunerated. The purposes 
of the National Labor Union and particularly the 
Bureau of Labor were (1) to encourage and superin- 
tend the organization of labor, (2) to bring about 
legislation which would secure equality before the law 
for all and enforce the contracts for labor, (3) to 
secure funds from bankers and capitalists for aid in 
establishing cooperative associations, (4) to overcome 
the opposition of white mechanics who excluded work- 
ers from their unions and shops, (5) to organize state 
labor conventions, (6) to organize, where there were 
seven or more mechanics, artisans and laborers of any 
particular branch of industry, separate labor associa- 
tions and to advertise their labor in the daily papers, 
(7) to encourage independent effort in creating capi- 
tal, buying tools, building houses, forging iron, making 
brick, and (8) to own a humestead. The address was 
signed by Isaac Myers, President; G. T. Downing, 
Vice-President; W. V. Sanders and L. H. Douglass, 
Secretaries.” 

Local organization meetings were held in several 
places, either by the officers of the National Labor 
Union or under their influence. The New Era, a 
weekly newspaper, nad been selected and endorsed as 
the proper exponent of the objects of the Union, and 
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through its pages efforts to encourage organizations 
were maintained. On February 21, 1870, a large 
gathering of both races met in Washington to con- 
sider a proposal for sending an agent into the South 
in order to organize Negro labor. ‘This plan was 
accepted and Mr. Isaac Myers, the President of the 
National Labor Union, was designated. In pursuit 
of these objects, a large meeting was held by Mr. 
Myers, in Norfolk, Virginia, April 18, 1870. At this 
meeting it was urged that wherever possible, the col- 
ored and white workmen in the same trade should 
organize together. In Mr. Myers’ words, the day had 
passed ‘‘for the establishment of organizations based 
upon color.” Nevertheless, the National Labor Union 
was endorsed, and the mechanics of Norfolk were 
called to meet on the following Monday, and the labor- 
ers on the following Tuesday.” ‘The New York Col- 
ored Labor Convention was the result of the same 
influences. It met for its sessions at Saratoga, New 
York, with large numbers in attendance. A meeting 
to organize the laborers of the District of Columbia 
was held in Metropolitan Hall, Washington, D. C., 
April 11, 1870. This meeting was" attended by 
mechanics who represented many industries. The 
National Labor Union was endorsed, and labor organi- 
zations and industry were encouraged. Mr. Myers in 
addressing the meeting described the real necessity for 
organization, and he believed if this were not done, 
that the trades would pass from the hands of the 
Negroes and that they would become “‘the servants, 
the sweepers of shavings, the scrapers of pitch and car- 
riers of mortar.’ His experience had demonstrated 
that the white mechanics of the North and the South 
were organized, and, because they were organized, 
they could soon exterminate unorganized Negro labor. 
He advised the formation of cooperative associations, 
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and pointed with pride to the colored shipyard in Balti- 


more, and the cooperative associations of carpenters, 
brickmasons and plasterers in Richmond.” | 

The call for the second annual meeting of the 
National Labor Union was issued during the month 
of November. It was addressed ‘To the Colored 
Workingmen of the United States, Trades, Labor and 
Industrial Unions.” The date of the meeting was set 
for January 9, 1871. On the opening day, delegates 
were in attendance from Alabama, Missouri, The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Rhode Island, 


New York, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, and . 


North Carolina. 

The address of the President, Mr. Isaac Myers, 
covered the subjects of capital and labor, trades unions 
and strikes, the right of labor to organize, cooperation, 
the establishment in every city of a Bureau of Industry 
composed of representatives of all industrial and trade 
organizations for the discussion of labor questions, and 
the accumulation of statistics. He stressed the im- 
portance of a tariff for the protection of American 
industry, national education, Chinese labor, ‘‘the reign 
_ of terror at the South,” and immigration. He gave 
reasons for the existence of the National Labor Union 
and stated that the Negroes had no desire for a sepa- 
rate organization which was based on color. On the 
contrary, he was certain that ‘“‘the condition of the 


white laborers will be materially advanced by a coop- © 


eration with the colored laborers.” ™ 


Frederick Douglass addressed the convention and ) 
spoke of his sympathy with workingmen. He said that — 


36 years ago he had worked in a shipyard and that at 
that time the white workers did not care to work with 


a colored boy. Recently, because of the same condi- 


tion, he stated, he had received word from nine men 
in the same shipyard asking for aid in securing work 
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in Washington. Each delegate was then allowed to 
speak for ten minutes on the state of the freedmen in 
each state. 

Several important resolutions were passed in the 
convention. By one a Cooperation Committee was to 
be appointed, which was to encourage those who were 
engaged in manufacture to become more useful and 
enterprising. A second resolution provided for a 
memorial to Congress for a national system of educa- 
tion in which there would be technical education in 
special industries so as to meet the needs for artisans.” 
A third was passed which was to bring about the ap- 
_ pointment of delegates with the power of establish- 
ing labor unions in Maryland, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, New York, Kentucky, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, New Jersey, Wyoming, 
Ohio, The District of Columbia, Rhode Island, In- 
diana, Michigan, Arkansas, Connecticut and lowa. A 
fourth resolution was presented which stated that the 
convention desired to see mills, shops, farms and fac- 
tories of every kind in the United States, and that they 
recognized the evil of chattel slavery, in that it con- 
fined the South to a few select staples and in so doing 
actually created “ignorance and poverty, not only 
among the slaves, but the majority of the nominally 
free people irrespective of race.’ The expectation 
was, that varying the industry of the South would help 
to elevate and develop the character and power of the 
people in this section of the country.” 

The following were selected as officers for the next 
year: Frederick Douglass, President; Bishop Lan- 
guen of New York, First Vice-President; F. G. Bar- 
badoes of Massachusetts, Recording Secretary; Lewis 
H. Douglass, Secretary; Anthony Bowen, Treasurer. 
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The President urged the delegates of the convention © 
to organize committees in their localities so that five 
hundred persons might be present next year. 

During the period between the conventions, efforts — 
were made to organize and protect colored working- 
men. From February 22 to February 25, 1871, a 
state convention assembled in Nashville, Tennessee. 
One of its important actions was a memorial to Con- 
gress and the President of the United States describ- 
ing the crimes which were committed against the 
Negroes, and the danger to them from such secret — 
societies as the Pale Faces or the Ku Klux Klan, 
Farmer’s Clubs, and Agricultural Societies, who by 
united action controlled and depreciated the labor of 
colored men. It was said that there were many Negro 
artisans and mechanics who were without employment, 
and if homes would be provided on the unoccupied 
lands they would go to them. Laborers were promised 
wages, or a share of the crops it was stated, but the 
employer often framed an excuse when the time came 
to pay.”> A call was issued for a meeting of the Labor- 
ers’ Union Association of the state of Texas, at Hous- 
ton, on June 18, 1871. Robert Nelson, in pursuance 
of his duty as an agent of the National Labor Union 
of the United States, issued the invitation. All per- 
sons of both races were invited. ‘The motto was, 
‘There is labor sufficient for all, and all are invited 
to attend.’ Similar conventions were called in Ala- 
bama, in Missouri and in Georgia. : | 

The effect of the organization of Negro labor upon 
labor conditions was the same as among white work- 
ingmen. ‘There is one instance during this period in 
which an organization secured an increase of wages 
by its united action. On June 26, 1871, the longshore- 
men of Baltimore met and organized the Longshore- 
men’s Association No.’ t, and it was proposed to in- 
corporate it with the National Labor Union. The 
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object of the meeting, as stated by the speakers, was 
to improve conditions among the longshoremen. They 
desired an increase in wages from twenty cents per 
hour to twenty-five cents per hour. They desired, also, 
that the master stevedores abandon the practice of 
extra work without pay, and that a better time system 
be established. A committee was appointed to carry 
the wage grievance to the master stevedores. A sub- 
sequent meeting was called for July 25 in order to re- 
ceive the report of the committee. It was reported 
that the following statement was given to the “boss 
stevedores’’: 

Sir—At a meeting of the Longshoremen, held June 20th, 
1871, the undersigned were appointed a committee to petition 
the stevedores to advance our wages from twenty to twenty- 
five cents per hour, the present rates being insufficient to sup- 
port ourselves and families. Believing we have your sympathy, 
we respectfully ask your signatures, 


Respectfully your obedient servants, 


W. B. Lamson 
BENJAMIN SMITH 
J. M. Powe tu. 
We, the undersigned, agree to pay the men in our employ 
twenty-five cents per hour: (signed ) 
A, RicHTER R. B. Sorrety 
Put HerRMAN Jos—EPH GUNTHER 
A. CooprRr : GEORGE SHAEFFER 
~ GrorcE Emory WILLIAM Der Gory 


B. L. Brown 


A vote of thanks was passed by the meeting to 
those who signed, and contempt was expressed for 
those who did not sign. Mr. Myers congratulated 
them upon their manly action. A resolution also re- 
quested that the practice of having “rumsellers’” act 
as paymasters for longshoremen.be abolished. Thus 
the Negroes were learning to use their organization 


\ 
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as effectively in their own interest as the white organi- 
zations were. erate 

The next annual meeting of the National Labor 
Union was called by the National Bureau of Labor to 
meet in the city of Columbia, South Carolina, in Octo- 
ber, 1871, at the time of the Southern Convention 
which was a political gathering. The call was sent — 
out by Frederick Douglass, President, and Lewis H. 
Douglass, Secretary.** Good results were expected 
from this meeting in the South. But one correspon- — 
dent to The National Era, which was the national 
organ of the National Labor Union, desired to know 
the object of these meetings. He wanted to know if 
this Union was another name for Communism, or if 
it was a colored offshoot of the international, which 
would eventually bring about the rule of mobocracy in 
America.“ Quite naturally, there were those who 
would associate labor organizations with politics as 
well as with radicalism. Nevertheless, the movement 
continued to make headway. | 

The convention at Columbia assembled on October 
18, 1871, with H. M. Turner, presiding. Committees 
were appointed on education and labor, on address 
to the American people, on printing, finance, civil 
rights, organization, immigration and on Southern 
outrages. The committee on the address made a 
report which called for political rights, justice, pro- 
tection of the courts, and advancement in the indus- 
trial arts. The appeal was made to open the trades 
and workshops of the country to colored workers, 
or there would arise a large body of workmen who 
were ready to supply the labor market with only 
“poor work at cheap rates.” * In the following year, 
a Southern States Convention assembled at New 
Orleans. The session was opened on April 10, 1872, 
with Frederick Douglass presiding. It was political 
in the main, endorsing General Grant, and appealing 
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for civil rights, political privileges and education.* 

It is apparent, perhaps, as we have traced the rise 
of the National Labor Union, that it was steadily be- 
coming political in its influences and its leadership. 
There was less of the leadership of Myers and Down- 
ing and more of the leadership of Douglass and Tur- 
ner. Reports were made to show the Negro laboring 
classes just what could be done by political organiza- 
tions. Frederick Douglass prepared an editorial which 
endeavored to show that a political organization could 
relieve hardships and unbar the gate of progress. The 
article concluded with the words, “The Republican 
Party is the true workingmen’s party of the country.” 

While the original labor leaders sought to keep the 
labor organizations separate from radical politics, yet 
they encouraged loyalty to the Republican Party. On 
April 1, 1872, the National Labor Union issued an 
address to the State Labor Unions of the United 
States, stating that the Colored National Labor Union 
was not a political organization; that its object was 
‘to develop and improve the intellectual and material 
condition of its membership; that the Labor Reform 
Party had no connection with the National Labor 
Union; and yet it was regarded as the duty of every 
colored man to be interested in the convention of the 
Republican Party at Philadelphia, on June 5th, and 
then to stand by its platform and candidates. The 
report concluded, concerning the Republican Party, “‘by 
its success, we stand; by its defeat, we fall. To that 
party we are indebted for the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, the homestead law, the 
eight-hour law and an improved educational system.” 
The presidents of the state labor unions were directed 
to read this address before their organizations. It 
was signed by Isaac Myers, President, and F. G. Bar- 
badoes, Secretary. 

Other leaders endeavored to persuade the Negroes 

. 
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of the country not to follow the Republican Party with 
a blind loyalty. A State Convention assembled at 
Chilicothe, Ohio, August 22, 1873. The chairman, 
John Booker, in opening the convention, took the Re- 
publican Party to task for believing that it had a right 
to demand that Negroes should act with it, whether 
it was right or wrong in principles. He asserted that 
Negroes would support the Republican Party only so 
long as it was right. A resolution was passed in which 
the Negro voters were directed to refrain from pledg- 
ing themselves to any party and to use their own judg- 
ment in voting for candidates. A convention in New — 
York, during the previous month, had urged the — 
Negroes to ‘‘cut loose’ from the Republican Party 
which had used them so long ‘‘to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire.’”? This advice seemed to have been 
followed prior to this period, for in some places, par- 
ticularly at Savannah, Georgia, in the election of the © 
Mayor and Alderman, the Negroes voted the Demo- — 
cratic ticket and in Texas, a Negro Democratic Con- 
vention was called.” 

Political connections and influences caused the early 
organization of Negro Labor to fail in the same way 
as the white organizations failed. Slowly political 
leadership secured its hold and the organizations soon 


lost their efficiency. The leaders themselves often en- © 


couraged this situation. On May 17, 1874, The New — 
National Era, of which Frederick Douglass was editor, _ 
carried an editorial upon the subject—‘‘The Folly, © 
Tyranny and Wickedness of Labor Unions.”’ The 
' editorial described in detail that which was regarded — 
as the mischievous influence of trades unions upon the 
industrial interests of the country. This editorial was _ 


written when both the white and the colored labor © 


unions had failed, and the influence of their failure © 
had caused other newspapers to assume this position. © 
W. U. Turner, who was the state agent for the — 
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National Labor Union for Alabama, attempted to 
answer this argument. He objected to the classifica- 
tion of all labor unions as tyrannical and unworthy. 
In Alabama, the labor union had found the Negroes 
unorganized and in a deplorable state of ignorance. 
The labor union had given them a chance for organi- 
zation, and he claimed that it was now supplying a 
want which had been felt for a long time. ‘The editor 
of The New National Era, in his reply, congratulated 
the Labor Union of Alabama for its work, and con- 
cluded by advising it to steer clear of the demagogues 
who would soon destroy its good influence.” 
__ The early organization of Negro labor was of two 
kinds: (1) organization of Negro labor by white 
associations, and (2) the independent organization 
of labor by the Negroes themselves. Both efforts 
failed to unite the Negro workingmen into any per- 
manently successful organization. In accomplishing 
this result, politics, racial barriers and misguided lead- 
ership were fundamental factors. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PERIop oF Economic TRANSITION 


WHEN the Civil War closed in 1865, the Negro popu- 
lation in the South, as a group, formed the submerged 
and dependent element of. the American people. It 
is evident from the preceding pages that there were 
individual Negroes, especially in the North, who had 
made themselves free, from the economic point of 
view, prior to the beginning of the war. But the masses 
were slaves not only to others but to themselves and 
also to their environments. They had been accustomed 
to the direction of the master in their daily tasks, but 
with freedom, they were suddenly left to themselves. 
They had not experienced in a direct way the search 
for food, clothing and shelter, for usually these neces- 
sities had been provided for them. At the close of 
the War an adjustment was required which placed 
upon each person the responsibility of securing his own 
provision. Moreover, accustomed by years of toil to 
the requirement of forced labor, in days of freedom the 
tendency, quite naturally, was to begin a period of en- 
joyment. How brief this period was in the Negro 
life has been noted in the chapter, ‘‘ Will the Negro 
Work?” Rapidly the Negroes settled down to the 
- task of creating an economic basis for themselves. Not 
only would they work, now that they had secured their © 
_ physical freedom, but they would begin the steps which — 
lead toward a more complete economic freedom. iat 
Prior to the emancipation of the Negroes, there 
had been frequent prophecies that there would be — 
192 
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turned loose upon the country a host of persons who 
would soon become the paupers and dependents of 
American society. Instead of this situation, observers 
found the Negroes at work, and it was discovered that 
there were not as many beggars among them in 
America as there were among the population of 
Europe. Horace Greeley asserted that they were in 
as good condition as the hired workers of the soil in 
any Europan country.’ General Wade Hampton found 
that they were making constant and marked improve- 
ment each year, but he would not agree that they had 
yet attained the same efficiency which they had pos- 
sessed in former periods.? By 1871, the cotton crop, 
which had remained the principal staple of the South, 
largely through Negro free labor and improved culti- 
vation, had grown to be equal to the average of the 
four years prior to the war.’ Under slave labor from 
1857 to 1861 there were produced 18,230,738 bales 
of cotton. Under free labor, from 1878 to 1882, 
there were produced 27,667,367 bales, or a balance 
of 9,436,639 on the side of free labor.* Some of this 
labor was performed by white workers, but the great 
bulk of southern agricultural labor still came from the 
Negro group. 

The results in the state of South Carolina, where 
there were Negroes in large numbers, showed a marked 
_ improvement for free labor over slave labor. In 1849 
and 1859 there were raised with slave labor in South 
Carolina, 654,313 bales of cotton. In 1879 and 1882, 
1,153,306 bales of cotton were raised—a difference of 
498,993 bales. The wheat crop of 1859 in this state 
was 1,285,631 bushels, and in 1882 the crop was 
2,973,600 bushels—a balance of 1,687,969 bushels in 
_ favor of free labor. In 1859, the crop of oats was 
936,974 bushels and in 1882 it was 8,094,600—a 
balance of 7,057,262 bushels. In accounting for this 
improvement The Boston Herald stated that “free 
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labor, protected in its rights, improved transportation, 
better fertilization and culture and the subdivision of 
the lands are at the bottom of this wonderful growth.”’* 
Year by year, the Negroes who had once been slave 
laborers were giving new proofs that they deserved 
their freedom. They had worked well in the slave 
gang system and they were working with greater effi- 
ciency in the free group and the individual systems 
of labor. 

During the years succeeding the Civil War, the 
Negro workers continued to come into competition 
with white laborers through foreign immigration. 
Various parts of the South seemed to possess in ad- 
vance the knowledge that the experiment with Negro 
free labor was certain to fail. The Negroes would be 
unreliable and unprofitable when they labored as free 
men.® Inthe communities where such sentiments were 
expressed, voices from the press and the platform were 
used to encourage the emigration of Europeans. In 
truth, according to this point of view, the material in- 
terests of the South could be promoted, and its civiliza- 
tion preserved only in this way. Attempts were made, 
therefore, to employ white immigrant labor in the 
place of Negro labor. 

This statement of distrust was not the only force 
which was operating against Negro workers; in some 
places, the need of additional workers was brought on 
by the movements of the Negro population. ‘These — 
movements from rural to urban centers, which charac- 
terized the period after the Civil War, had made a 
dearth of Negro labor in some places. Negroes were 

sought but they could not be found; often the indus- 
trious had migrated leaving only the indolent, and the 
latter had proved to be unprofitable workers. Some 
planters preferred to use Negro laborers. It was said 
that they were accustomed to the South and to the 
southern economic system, and, moreover, the southern 
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people were accustomed to them. Foreign laborers 
would not satisfy certain elements in the South, and 
many of this group protested against the introduction 
of a foreign element when there was an adequate labor 
supply just at hand.’ 

However, the popular demands for additional labor 
did not remain unheeded by legislators. Immediately 
after the Civil War, legislative action to aid immigra- 
tion was begun. The South Carolina Legislature, in 
the December session of 1866, passed an act for “‘the 
encouragement and protection of European Immigra- 
tion and for the appointment of a commissioner and 
agents.” The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for 
the use of the commissioner and his agents. An office 
was also maintained in Charleston.’ The Legislature 
of Alabama incorporated a German Immigration Asso- 
_ ciation for the purpose of attracting Germans to the 
state.° Charters were issued to several societies by the 
Legislature of Virginia during the session of 1865- 
1866.*° 

Immigration societies were formed for profit, and 
advertisements were placed in the northern newspapers. 
Some of these advertisements read like the old slave 
advertisements. The immigrants would be delivered 
to the planters at a fixed price per head, and they 
would be guaranteed to be good laborers.** Immigrant 
aid societies were formed in several states. At Charles- 
ton, a society was organized on the joint-stock plan. 
In Arkansas and Texas organized efforts were made 
to introduce foreign workers; ** and in Georgia, the 
Georgia Land and Immigration Company was formed 
in 1865, and in the next year the Georgia Immigration 
Company was organized."* 

Immigrants were coming to America, but the efforts 
to attract them to the South were not as successful as 
the organizers of the movement had hoped. The pres- 
ence of Negro laborers was regarded by some observ- 
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ers as the cause of the indifferent attitude toward the 
South and the preference for the West. It is equally 
probable that the poor economic condition of the 
South, when it was contrasted with the bright economic 
opportunities of the West, gave weight to the decision 
of a future location. 
_ The suggestion was made not only for the employ- 
ment of white European laborers to replace and to 
supplement the colored workers, but also to import the 
Chinese coolies, who were less expensive to the em- 
ployers than either the Negroes or the Europeans. 
Arguments were waged for and against the efficiency 
of this system of labor. They were being imported 
for labor upon the Pacific Railroad and it was thought 
that they could be used to advantage upon the planta- 
tion. Accordingly, plans were made to introduce these 
workers in large numbers.** They were brought into 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and into other parts of the South, 
for agricultural purposes and to work upon the rail- 
roads. They were seen working with Negro laborers 
on the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad. It was 
reported that a contract had been let for a supply of 
20,000 Chinese laborers for the plantations of Ten- — 
nessee and another force of 25,000 was bound by con- 
tract for the state of Mississippi.*® 

From July 13-15, 1869, a convention of southern 
delegates assembled at Memphis to discuss the need 
of labor in this section. Colonel J. W. Clapp ad- — 
dressed the Convention and declared that the project 
of introducing Chinese labor was not antagonistic to — 

either “white or black labor.” He stated that the 
- South was in need of laborers, and that there was no 
danger here of crowding. In England the proportion 
of area was six acres to a laborer and in the southern ~ 
states it was 265 acres to a laborer.” Several Chinese 
business men addressed the convention. Among them, © 
there was Tyekem Orr, who declared that 70,000 © 
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Chinese laborers had been sent to the West Indies, 
but that they had not been selected with care and the 
experiment was not so successful there. He predicted 
greater success in the South. Koopmanshoop ad- 
dressed the convention also. He stated that the com- 
pany with which he was connected had brought 30,000 
Chinese to California, and that 60,000 were working 
in that state as mechanics and railroad workers. They 
were paid from 90 cents to $1.50 per day. In. the 
South they would expect to receive only $20 per month. 
He added that they were not reliable and that security 
must be taken from them, for after making a contract 
aah would go off and work for another employer if 
higher wages were offered them.’® 

The committee on Chinese labor reported that 
this labor should be introduced because the total 
labor supply was insufficient, and that China was 
capable of supplying laborers who were particularly 
adapted to southern conditions. The Christianization 
of the heathen was again suggested as a subterfuge for 
securing a labor supply. The Mississippi Immigration 
Company was organized with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. Forty thousands dollars of this amount 
were subscribed by the convention. Koopmanshoop 
was accepted as the coolie contractor.” 

Protests were offered against the introduction of 
Chinese labor. The Labor Congress at Cincinnati, on 
August 18, 1870, passed a resolution opposing the im- 
portation of Coolie labor,”° and a convention of 
Negroes, assembled in New Orleans, opposed the in- 
troduction of these laborers into the state of Louisi- 
ana.* ‘The results show that the projects for the use 
of foreign immigrants were not generally adopted. 
For many southern people were willing to give the 
Negroes the opportunity to work, although it might 
be under terms most advantageous to themselves. One 
writer of this group expressed his experience in The 
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Louisville Journal, and it is probable that this was 
typical. He had tried all kinds of laborers since the 
war, Irish, Dutch, Canadian, Swedes and Yankees, but 
said he, “I prefer the Negro to any of them. The 
Negro is not so quick as many white laborers, but he 
demands so much less in the way of supplies, is more 
acclimated and generally easier to get along with.” 
Thousands of Negroes in the rural sections were 

dissatisfied with their condition. They left these sec- 
tions and crowded into the cities where the sudden in- 
crease of numbers affected the labor supply, and thus 
they did not succeed in advancing their economic con- 
dition immediately. The urban Negroes, however, 
seemed to be holding a position in 1870 which was as 
representative of varied labor interests as in 1850 and 
1860. Inthe District of Columbia, the reports of the 
relief societies show that for several years a crowded 
condition prevailed, especially in unskilled labor. A 
selected list of occupations from among the Negroes 
of this city in 1870 shows the following results: 7* 
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MD EIVETS |) Fateve oicss akctoyoitape nietertbsiets Porters: 3.8.) manasa ae 220 
DOTS esa pielsiceicia’s tia istaleis caterers ee 2 Restaurateurs © ..\ <0). ase aa aa 
Engineers Sailots 5:65 1i.0is ails etal ee ee eA: 
SESKPRESSIMEM)) <i0/6 sie.s s\o1> vie.s}s,</s\e ale 2 School Teachers 4.) cuss eanee 10 
PArINELS Noievele\pc:s tuele slants wie tela 15 Seamstresses ./ 04... Ji chignes oe e180 
Feed Dealers . 8 Servants ..... 
Fishermen .... 15 Sextons ..... 
Fruit Dealers . 3 Shoemakers 
Grain Dealers . 2 Shoe Stores (employees) 
Grave Diggers .. 2 Soapmakers 
Gravel Dealers 51-7 Oldiers' sieve eave velelly aee ere 
Ge OCers icin siete arom slacsleMitarstesyatn i 20 Students: :..:: dev» ssleelaueenieeeae 





faindressers,/i'3.4/c%)s'siriaia o's ore 10 Marlorsy ie sisi /slaverarekei eae wae 
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PE AIMED Maria ciScjin'eid-uid aad Cisse since 15 Weateh men :.1é,.:s si 4)s'ele oleic acc aterbie 

A PREMMISLCES © Tehri ic gre sa'x 6 vaiie8« « 80 Washerwomen .....c0c.neeves 168 
RI DHOIStEKers = 5.2 cisiciwisisieis cieaiese's 10 Well Diggers) 26 iii cicsiause nate 
MIM ertakers yO. case 5 1 Wheelwrights: ,.....cccccceece 7 
Variety Stores (owners) ...... 7 Wihitewashere! sic wee ecie's oscar 50 
Wiatrenaer ec bir ami cee Sete s 6 6 410 Woodsawyers ..essrececccvees 50 


In view of the fact that Washington was not an 
industrial center, this is a representative list of occu- 
pations. However, as in other cities, the bulk of the 
Negroes were barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, coach- 
men, dressmakers, laundresses, messengers, porters, 
shoemakers and waiters. 

In New York City, out of 3,500 voters in 1870, 104 
were listed as shoemakers, 100 were engineers, over 
80 were carpenters, with other skilled mechanics rep- 
resented. ‘The Negro skilled workers in some in- 
stances were compelled to work at other occupations 
because conditions were against them. The case is 
noted of a skilled engraver who was compelled to 
work as a waiter because the white engravers refused 
to work with him and therefore no establishment 
would employ him.** Another report stated that there 
were, among the Negroes of this city 50 engineers, 
_ 400 waiters, 32 tobacco twisters, 14 masons and brick- 
layers, 15 smelters and refiners, 2 rollers, 6 moulders, 
24 printers and 500 longshoremen.”® 

The foreign workers made competition keen, espe- 
cially among the longshoremen and laborers. This 
racial situation gave rise to cooperative efforts on the 
part of the Negroes themselves in order to prevent 
complete exclusions in the trades. At Baltimore they 
organized a shipyard because they were denied employ- 
ment in the other shipyards of the city.”° Frederick 
Douglass stated that prejudice did not descend to such 
extreme depths ‘‘of meanness and cruelty’? as among 
the caulkers of Baltimore. He described the action of 
the white mechanics who contrived against the Ne- 
groes, forcibly driving them from work and threat- 
ening them with mob law. But the organization of 


; 
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the Chesapeake Yard by Negro workers brought about 
a willingness of the whites to work even on the same 
vessel with the Negroes.” At Wilmington, Delaware, 
there were evidences of thought and progress. Joint- 
stock companies were organized; large brick buildings 
and three halls were owned by them.”* An Independent 
Joint-Stock Company of Washington, D. C, opened a 
Tobacco and Cigar Manufactory and its advertise- 
ment urged the public to patronize it.?® Another estab- 
lishment was in operation in this city, where patented 
and useful articles for the household could be secured.” 
In Charleston and cities of similar type in the South, 
the Negroes were among the tailors, the butchers and 
other tradesmen. A correspondent of The New York 
Times tells of visits to several homes of the Negroes 
of this city. The homes were furnished with modern 
improvements, and their tables were spread with the 
best of foods and the rare wines. In one home he 
found that the daughters were very musical and that 
they were studying the most difficult music of Shubert — 
and Bach. While homes of this kind were found in 
several places, the majority of the Negro group lived 
almost in poverty. Many of them had small patches 
of land, but they did not have the knowledge of agricul- 
ture necessary to make the land productive." At Rich- 
mond there were prosperous and thrifty owners of 
homes. Moreover, they were represented in almost 
every mechanical trade. They were contractors and 
builders, merchants, and manufacturers; and they were 
engaged successfully in many other occupations.’ 
_ Among the majority here, there was discovered some 
destitution because of the reduction in the labor de- 
mand on the farms and in the tobacco factories during - 
the harvesting season of 1874.” ea 
Cities of the North showed the same economic con- — 
ditions. The Negroes’‘of Albany, New York, were 
regarded as ‘‘industrious and useful citizens.” There 
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were few loafers and vagrants in their number. The 
property which they owned amounted to over a half 
million dollars and a large amount of taxes was paid 
by them. There were tradesmen among them, me- 
chanics, carpenters, masons, tailors, clerks, coopers, 
barbers. Some of these were particularly respected in 
this community. Adam Blake, the richest colored man 
in the city, was said to be worth $60,000. He began 
life as a waiter, later he became head-waiter, restau- 
rant-keeper and hotel-keeper. William A. Dietz was 
said to be worth nearly the same amount. At one 
time he was the general manager of the Dudley estate, 
which grew rapidly under his management. Others, 
with the reputed value of their wealth, were Gideon 
Lepport, who was a steward for the Schuyler family, 
$20,000; B. Barguit, a tailor, $25,000; Jacob Mason, 
$12,000.%* Throughout the state of Ohio prosperous 
conditions were also observed among Negroes. 

In the West, in Colorado, there were Negroes who 
were following the trades which were carried on in 
this section. There were few farmers owing to the 
mineral and mining industries. ‘There were no mer- 
charits or grocery dealers, but there were carpenters, 
blacksmiths, miners, plasterers, masons, painters, bar- 
bers, stewards, cooks, waiters, teamsters and common 
laborers. Negro shoemakers, tailors and skilled me- 
chanics were rare. There were about 500 Negroes in 
the State, among whom there were individuals who 
were prosperous business men. In Missouri they 
owned property estimated at $500,000." Henry 
Clemorgen was a barber who had made over $40,000 
in his business. Another barber, Robert Wilkinson, 
reported that he had accumulated $25,000. William 
Robertson, with his baths and shaving saloons, had 
acquired property worth $40,000. Alfred White, a 
caterer and restaurateur, had wealth to the extent of 
$25,000. James Thomas, who was reputed to be 
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worth a half million dollars in his own right, had mar- 
ried the heiress to the Rutgers property and added a 
considerable amount to this fortune.® 

Individual wealth in property and income was not 
confined to any particular section of the country. The 
South contained a larger number of Negroes than any 
other section, and, as might be expected, in states of 
the South, there was a proportionally larger number 
of wealthy persons. The total possessions in taxable 
property reported by the Negroes of Georgia amount- 
ed to $6,157,798. It is said that the ownership of 
this property was equally divided among the race. 
The richest man in the state was Courtney W. Beall, 
of Athens, who paid taxes on $10,805 worth. 

The following list of counties shows the property 
valued over $100,000 owned by Negroes. The amount 
of property in several other cities is also given: 


COUNTIES CITIES 

Babb Wik) giveieidie hive pee $ 141,681.00 
Ciathiany Ne sicicra ceva 2,081,000. WOO e pe erate Savannalt i. /.iz's sie eels $26,200.00 
Burks ge se eee ehleieg 122,000.00 
amie ears ok ale o 148,000.00...... Athen a:isaicioeicistertoiaistenies 67,506.00 
Melntosh oi voit ec. 100,291.00 ; 
RAch mond! e)s5's sre, oleae 217,350.00 <0 300.6 Augusta’: 0 «sasoetee nate 16,100.00 
NOELDLEH: Ug isiaisis(tidis aries ete 101,405.00 , 
IMORTOE: |siajereieeisiace cies & 113,180.00 

OMIASI ES arateie sists winiele 125,000.00 
SOW wca tae Makcne’o nstal T75470:00 cara cie e ROME sis aieceiniece Wiasaaeinteletens 59,555.00 
BSGICorescorcineth ees sere 281,685.00...... Athens ,.... fee eeay 225,000.00 


The smallest amount of property owned by Negroes 
was in Union County. The value of this property was 
only $510. 

A list of individual Negroes holding property worth 
es $5,000 is given which shows how the wealth was. 

ivided :*" 


SAVANNAH AUGUSTA ; 
Claudia Gibson .......... $6,800.00, ~ Butterfield ....ss.s0c0. $6,500.00 
Eliza ‘Towler (2/0 s0.5.000 5,200.00 1 B. Nasir siel vtaete are yavierent 8,300.00 
Cecelia Middleton ........ 5,800.00 J. McKinley: ©... . see san 6,200.00 
Isabelle Maxwell ......... 5,000.00 
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\ MACON ATLANTA 
BOW OOGNEE Fons cae he's ces ', .$5,200.00 Dr. R. H. Badger........ $5,200.00 
ie ies ea ecient aes) era's Has 
PPEMONGETSOM!, ye wes st eis ,000. 
GHW Gratite ie owiisas, 5,800.00 ATHENS 
L. Henderson ............ 5,200.00 CRW Bealloc nies va cscs $10,800.0038 


It was reported that there were 3,500 Negro sea- 
men who sailed to and from the port of New York, 
and that their annual wages were $1,260,000. Some 
of them were capable not only of serving in subordi- 
nate capacities but also of commanding vessels. In 
the spring of 1868, Captain George Brooks sailed 


from New York for Europe and Africa, with an entire 


Negro crew of sailors. They made the journey with 
satisfaction to the owners. The Negro sailors felt 
called upon to organize themselves, and so the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Protective Union Association was 
founded. It was incorporated on April 15, 1863.%° 
Other protective associations were formed in New 
York. One of the oldest of this group was the New 
York African Society for Mutual Relief which was 
founded in 1808 and chartered in 1810., All work- 
men, skilled and unskilled, were represented: master 
builders, tailors, shoemakers, machinists, blacksmiths, 
printers, farmers, notary publics and commissioners, 
seamen, longshoremen and common laborers. The 
real estate owned by this organization was valued at 
$40,000.*° Similar organizations arose in other cities, 
Their special features were benevolence and protec- 
tion. ‘They cared for the sick and the infirm, and 
helped the unemployed to secure employment. These 
associations taught the lessons of self-help to the 
masses more clearly than any other agencies. 
Individuals were rising to places of prominence and 
were freeing themselves from economic want, but the 
group was still in need of direction. The thrifty mem- 
bers of the race were saving money and placing it in 
the banks or investing it in property.*t Others were 
spending their freedom in idleness. Many were known 
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to work two or three days per week and loaf during 
the remaining period.*? However, President Grant in 
reviewing the accomplishments of the year in his an- 
nual message of 1869, found that the Negroes were 
making rapid progress, and that there were no com- 
plaints on account of ‘‘the lack of industry in those 
places where a fair remuneration for the work done 
was received.” *° 

The price of labor is an effective aid to its efficiency. 
Where wages were low, there were many complaints © 
concerning the labor which was performed by the 
Negro population. At Port Royal, the Sea Islands, 
and in parts of North Carolina and South Carolina 
the plantation owners who raised their wages during 
the spring of 1869 discovered that a larger percentage - 
of their acreage was planted.** In 1869, the wages 
of the agricultural workers in South Carolina were 
quoted at $60.00 per year, and in 1876 the wages were 
the same.*° It was reported that the planters were 
combining to keep down the wages of the workers. 
In 1876 some cotton pickers were said to be receiving 
six, ten and twenty-five cents per day. There should 
be little amazement that laborers were wanted for cot- 
ton picking. At times, even when good wages were 
offered, workers could not be secured. ‘This was the 
situation in Mississippi and Tennessee.*® 

In order to remedy these conditions, cooperative en- 
terprises were started by groups of Negro laborers in 
the South, similar to those among the urban workers 
noted above. In South Carolina it was reported that 
. groups of Negroes were purchasing plantations 
through elected officers, that the land was distributed 
by the officers, and that each member was free to work 
his plot for himself.*” State Fairs were organized for 
the purpose of encouraging economic progress. The 
Tennessee Fair was a widely advertised effort. The 
announcement of its plan was as follows: 
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$5,000 
Cash Prizes 
To be awarded by the Board of Managers 
of the 
Tennessee Colored Fair. 
The Board of Managers of the Tennessee Colored Fair 
at Nashville will award 
Five Thousand Dollars 
in Cash Prizes at the 
September Fair 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 1872 


This enterprise is a legal one, authorized by an act of the 
Legislature of Tennessee and is for the purpose of aiding the 
_ developing of the Agricultural and Mechanical interests of the 
State.#® 


A Colored Labor Convention assembled in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with delegates from several districts 
in the state. The object of this meeting was to secure 
for Negro workers better and more uniform pay.* 
While the national labor organizations had passed into 
_ the hands of the politicians, the local Unions were still 
regarded as effective organizations and their efforts 
were often successful.” 

There were Negro newspapers which were inter- 
ested in labor questions, and their columns were often 
filled with discussions and advices to laborers. The 
names of several of these papers which were active in 
labor discussions were: 


The Elevator, San Francisco, California, “edited by a 
colored man,” circulation 2,300. 

The Pacific Appeal, published by Negroes. 

The New Orleans Tribune—a daily and weekly, each issue 
10,000 copies, managed and edited by Negroes. 

The South Carolina Leader, circulation nearly 1,000 
copies, printed and partly edited by Negroes. 

The True Communicator—Baltimore, edited by George 


T. Cook. 
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The Zion Standard and W eekly Review—New York City, 
circulation 4,000 copies. Negroes do all the literary 
and mechanical work. W. H. Day, Editor. 

The Christian Recorder—circulation 2,000 copies, edited 
and printed by Negroes. 

The Freedmen’s Torchlight—Published by the African 
Civilization Society. 

The Colored Citizen—Cincinnati, Ohio, circulation 2,400 
copies, under entire control of Negroes. 

The New National Era, Washington, edited and pub- 
lished by Negroes.®+ 


Several of these papers were pre-eminently labor 
organs. In the prospectus of The Colored Citizen, 
published by J. P. Sampson and P. H. Murray, there 
were these words concerning the mission of the paper: 
“Tt shall advocate labor reform, both in the adjust- 
ment of the relations between capital and labor, and in 
that the colored citizen shall have a fair chance in the 
mechanical industry of the country.” * Editorials fre- 
quently appeared in The New National Era concerning 
labor. This paper was the organ of the National 
Labor Union and its special interest was the labor 
question. According to its point of view, labor was 
to the nation the foundation of wealth, prosperity and 
greatness. In one of its editorials it was stated that 
the first step in the solution of the labor question was 
the abolition of slavery, but that the question would 
not be settled until ignorance, passion, ambition, self- 
ishness and demagogism were destroyed. A national 
committee for the investigation of wages, hours of 
labor, division of profits, and conditions of labor, was 
advocated.** Other editorials on labor included ‘“In- 
dustrial Partnership,” “True Labor Reform,” “The 
Eight Hour Movement,” Labor in Iron Manufac- 
tories,’ “Labor and Tariff,” ‘Labor Unions and 
Workingmen.” ‘These’ ‘papers were frequently the 
teachers of those who were readers, concerning the 
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measure of usefulness which the Negroes should exert 
in their communities. They were told that their use- 
fulness depended upon the character of their labor 
and that the road to comfort was to be found only 
through constant and patient toil. 

Individual Negroes were demonstrating special skill 
in mechanical pursuits during these years. Jeremiah 
Baltimore, who was only sixteen years of age, made a 
model of a steam engine and deposited it in the patent 
office. The boiler was made of one square sheet of 
galvanized iron. The cylinder was made of copper 
and brass, and the steam-chest was brass. This lad 
had never had any instruction and had gained his 
knowledge by observation. The engine was regarded 
as a neat, finished, and perfect product. Frederick 
Hackett made a valuable improvement in carpenter- 
ing, for which he secured a patent.** Joseph Haynes, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, invented a printing 
press which would print both sides of a newspaper and 
produce a perfect paper with one revolution. The 
machine was self-feeding and could be used for book 
work. Seventy thousand impressions could be printed 
per day under the management of one man. This 
press could be built for $2,000.00.*° 

The fact that there was mechanical talent among 
Negroes caused the suggestion to be offered that an 
exhibit should be made at the World’s Industrial Ex- 
hibit at Hyde Park, London.** This was proposed so 
that it would be known that the Negroes were not be- 
hind their white compeers in mechanical skill, and that 
in spite of the barriers which the prejudice of the 
white laboring classes had interposed in the way of 
their acquisition of an extended knowledge of indus- 
trial pursuits, they had not been behind in the march 
of progress.*® 

During the autumn of 1864 the proposal was made 
to a group of persons in New York for the establish- 
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ment of a savings bank for the freedmen. They were 
acquiring money and a special depository seemed to 
be necessary. On April 4, 1865, after the passage of 
the act of Congress creating the institution known as 
the Freedmen’s Bank, the incorporators met and 
elected William A. Booth, President, and J. W. Al- 
vord, Corresponding Secretary. Mr. Alvord was to 
give his attention to the organization of branches in 
the South.*® 

The first business office of the bank was opened at 
87 Cedar Street, New York, and the first branch was 
established in Norfolk, Virginia, June 3, 1865. The 
first deposit was made at Washington, D. C., July 11, 
1865, and a branch was opened here the next month. 
In 1867, Washington was made the principal office: 
of the company. And in 1869, property was purchased 
opposite the Treasury Department and west of Riggs 
& Company’s Bank, fronting 186 feet on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 136 feet on Lafayette Square. The pur- 
pose was to erect a building which would be occupied 
as a home office. In several of the branches, Negroes 
were employed as cashiers, and according to reports 
they rendered faithful service. Each annual report 
was an improvement. Evidently the Negroes were 
working and saving. Lack of business experience, bad 
management and investment in poor securities caused 
the failure of the bank. During its existence about 
$57,000,000 had been deposited in its vaults by 61,000 
depositors. On June 20, 1874, a congressional act 
was passed which brought to an end this insolvent in- 
_ stitution. The failure of this bank bore great hard- 
ship upon the thrifty Negro group. The depositors 
were mainly laborers, servants, mechanics, farmers; 
those who could little afford to sustain such a loss. 
But they quickly recovered, and were again saving and 
making the required economic adjustment which the 
period of freedom demanded. 
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Many of the Negroes went quietly to work during 
this year in order to make up their losses. But the 
whites did not always give fair treatment to them. 
The tenant farmers were often cheated by false ac- 
counts. They were made to consent to long contracts 
at wages which were insufficient for them to live upon. 
The Credit System gave great opportunity for fraud, 
and it was through the operation of this system that 
the dependence of the Negro was increased. A tenant 
under the credit system received the advance of food, 
tools and supplies in return for which the proprietor 
took a lien upon the crop which would be available in 
harvest time. Stores were established by the proprie- 
tors and by the land and money sharks who found the 
Negroes, ignorant of business, easy prey. Between 
the storekeeper and the proprietor the Negro had no 
crop of his own when it was harvested. One of the 
baneful effects of this system was that it often caused 
the Negroes to become dishonest and unscrupulous. 
Convinced that no part of the crop could be his, he 
either did not put forth effort to complete the crop, 
or he was dishonest in reporting the amount raised, or 
he abandoned the crop before harvest time.™ 

Such contracts as were made were vaguely written, 
so that they were not understood and discomfort was 
produced on both sides. Exorbitant commissions were 
charged. Floggings were not unknown and intimida- 
tion was frequent. The Ku Klux Klan, the White 
League and similar organizations were proposed to 
keep “the Negro in his place’ politically, and to give 
as much skilled and unskilled labor as possible to the 
whites. Hooded and mounted men rode through the 
country, taking Negroes from their homes at night. 
An open letter was addressed by Mrs. L. J. Wasson 
to President Grant reciting the cruelties which were in- 
flicted upon the Negroes.” Rev. Lee in speaking be- 
' fore the Georgia Methodist preachers in March, 1876, 
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said that the Negroes were practically the serfs of the 
whites in a large portion of the state of Georgia.® 

The election of 1868 and 1872 found the Repub- 
lican Party in power in the North as well as in the 
South. The Confederates and their sympathizers took 
no part in the elections. But methods were used 
through the Ku Klux Klan conspiracy which threatened 
to break down the reign of law in the South. The 
Negroes were the factors in carrying the southern 
states for the Republicans, although some of them 
were known to have voted the Democratic ticket. 
When the elections were ended, the reconstructed goy- 
ernments were controlled by Negro office holders. 
There were Negro Lieutenant Governors in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and South Carolina. The states of 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina sent representatives to Congress 
during this period and Mississippi had representation 
in the Senate. Negroes were in the legislatures of all 
the southern states, and they occupied many lucrative 
ofices. Some of these men would have been worthy 
representatives of any group. Others were unlearned 
and unaccustomed to power or influence.“ Conditions 
in several states were intolerable to the mass of the 
population, with much taxation, increased state debts, 
currency depreciation and ill-advised laws. But 
Negroes were not the only individuals who were guilty 
of practices which were corrupt and unworthy of rep- 
resentatives of the people. In almost every southern 
state there were white officers who were unfit for office 
and who defaulted in their trusts. In many northern 
cities, following the reorganization which grew out of 
the Civil War, corrupt political rings were discovered 
like the Tweed Ring in New York. 

This condition in politics was reflected in labor con- 
ditions. The South grew restless under Republican 
and Negro domination and riots occurred. With the 
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effort to throw off Negro rule, there was the effort to 
dominate industry and agriculture as in former years. 
The immediate withdrawal of the troops by President 
Hayes brought an end to martial law in the South and 
abruptly restored to power the element which was most 
inimical to Negro opportunity and equality. 

The unrest among Negro workers had a continuous 
existence since the Civil War, and during the decade 
of the seventies it mounted to alarming heights. Out- 
breaks at this time were prevented as in the days of 
slavery, that is, by the escape of the boldest to the 
territory of freedom. ‘They were no longer in search 
of physical liberty but a larger economic freedom. If 
they were mistreated as agricultural laborers, they 
could not turn to skilled labor, even though they were 
able to perform the tasks which this system required, 
for there were few factories, or machine shops or 
foundries in the South, except those which were under 
construction. ‘The first step was therefore to move 
into new territory. The suggestion would come to one 
person that conditions were good in Virginia, another 
would hear of a paradise of plenty in Kentucky, and 
yet another would learn of good times in Tennessee 
or Louisiana. The result was that there was consider- 
able roaming in search of larger economic opportunity. 

In 1869 it was reported that the Negroes were 
leaving Virginia in large numbers for the cotton plan- 
tations of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, because 
better wages were being paid there than in the tobacco 
area.** Others were moving from the border states 
into Missouri and the middle West. These early move- 
ments were not always concerned with the desire for 
an escape from bad conditions, but Negro workers 
were flocking to those places where the best compensa- 
tion could be secured and where the best advantages 
for employment were reported. 

Advertisements were placed in papers conducted by 
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Negroes, so that those who were coming into new 
communities might expect to find work. Such an ad- 
vertisement was printed in The New National Era, 
March 16, 1871: . 

Notice 


All Colored Helps 
Coming to New York City will find 
Good situations in the city or vicinity 
By calling on or addressing 
John W. Jones and A. Mish, 
100 West 24th Street, Corner of 6th Avenue, 
New York. 


The need for distribution of American labor in gen- 
eral was shown in the meeting which organized The 
National Immigration Bureau in New York on April 
11 of this same year. Its purpose was to encourage the 
distribution of labor through all the states and into the 
West by settlement. Horace Greeley was elected Presi- 
dent.’ The eastern centers of population were over- 
stocked with labor, while the new West was raising 
great demands for it. Laborers were needed in Ar- 
kansas and in Kansas and these states were willing to 
accept Negro workers. In the legislature of the for- 
mer state, a bill was introduced to secure the appoint- 
ment of an assistant Commissioner of Immigration, 
who should encourage Negro labor to enter the state. 
According to reports there were appeals for laborers 
from Kansas, also.°%* Even from far off California, 
appeals for Negro labor were received.” oe 

In spite of these efforts the bulk of Negro migration — 
in the early seventies was toward the South. Accord- 
ing to Frederick Douglass the South offered the great- 
est opportunities, for all the trades were shut against 
the Negro in the North. In the South, according to 
Mr. Douglass, the Negroes could be carpenters, black. 
smiths, shoemakers, bricklayers, shipwrights, joiners; 
and in some places teachers, preachers, lawyers, doc. 
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tors, clerks and hotel-keepers. He found that the South 
offered a great field in industry; and in politics, also, 
the Negro had greater power there. As a rule the 
Negroes remained in the South and their movements 
were within this section, until conditions forced a 
change. 

By 1872, there were enlarged movements toward 
the southwest. From the Carolinas, Georgia and Ala- 
bama they passed. Agents were sent among them, 
and especially in those places where there were cruel- 
ties and oppression there was a ready response. A 
State Immigration Society was formed by the Negroes 
of Georgia at the call of J. F. Long. It was proposed 
to encourage migration. to the fertile lands of the 
West.” The state of affairs became so alarming in 
Georgia by 1876 that it was reported that 3,000 had 
emigrated to the southwest from along the railroad 
which led from Atlanta to West Point, and multitudes 
were leaving from other points. The flow of popu- 
lation to the West caused some concern to the whites 
who were considering the means to adopt in order to 
prevent the loss of labor supply. This movement to- 
ward the southwest was very slow and as we observe 
it we find it confusing. Individuals were the first par- 
ticipants and slowly the group was affected. In this 
migratory stream which gathered momentum as it 
passed to the southwest, there were probably 35,000 
Negroes between 1875 and 1878, who came largely | 
from South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Missis- — 
sippi to the southwest. 

In 1879, a large number of Negroes made a great 
rush to Kansas. ‘This was the first large group move- 
ment away from the South, and the term “Negro 
_ Exodus” has been applied to it. Thousands of Negroes 
laid down the shovel and the hoe and left the sugar 
and cotton fields of Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama 
and Georgia for the fertile new lands of Kansas and 
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the West. The causes for this great movement were 
the same as those at work in any popular exodus. First, 
agricultural depression in parts of the South where 
Negroes owned land; second, bad treatment on the 
part of landlords and merchants (the stories of the 
immigrants show that they were the victims of bad 
contracts, double-dealing, fraud, cunning and even vio- 
lence) ; third, the agricultural opportunities which were 
reported to be offered in Kansas and the West; fourth, 
the activity of land agents; and fifth, the activity of 
Negro. leaders.” 

Because of the treatment which was received by 
Negroes, there were Negro leaders in the South who 
actively interested themselves in encouraging the move- 
ment. Henry Adams joined with him one hundred — 
and fifty Negroes who found conditions unbearable, — 
and it is reported that together they collected the 
names of 98,000 Negroes who were willing to move 
to Kansas. Another man, ‘‘Pop’”’ Singleton, with his 
own money, to the extent of $600.00, had printed and — 
distributed throughout the southern states circulars 
entitled, ‘“The advantage of living in a free state.” 
It is estimated that under this inspiration, 25,000 were 
interested in leaving their homes for Kansas. Actually 
about one-fourth of the total number became migrants. 

Two political leaders in the North were interested 
in the movement. They took opposite points of view 
on the question. Frederick Douglass opposed the 
exodus because, (1) emigration was not the perma- 
nent remedy for racial ills, (2) the government should — 
protect all citizens wherever they live, (3) the 
Negroes should not adopt the nomad life, (4) the 
failure of African colonization is: prophetic of the | 
failure of Kansas emigration, (5) the Negro would | 
lessen his political opportunities, because in the South | 
members of the race could be elected to legislative | 
bodies, (6) in the South the Negro had a monopoly | 
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of labor, and in the West and in the North this could 
not be secured.” 

Richard T. Greener, the first Negro graduate of 
Harvard College, a Reconstruction office holder in 
South Carolina and a Professor in the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School, opposed the views of Mr. Doug- 
lass. He found that (1) .the migration was caused 
by bad treatment and that in the new destination this 
treatment would cease, (2) the departure would bene- 
fit those who remained, for there was too much cheap 
Negro labor in the South, (3) better wages and living 
conditions could be secured, (4) political opportunities 
could be made just as great in the new field.” 

The migration began with the opening of the 
spring of 1879 and continued until the end of the sum- 
mer of that year. The first migrants, however, left 
their homes when the weather was breaking, but on ar- 
riving at their destination found that spring had not 
come. They were poorly clad and without funds, and 
consequently many suffered from want and sickness. 
The bleak prairies of Kansas were not immediately the 
paradise of plenty which they had expected. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Comstock, a Quaker, the Kansas 
Freedmen’s Relief Association was organized to assist 
in relieving the suffering. The distress of the migrants 
became known in Europe and charitable persons in 
England sent, at their own cost, clothing, food and 
other articles. Persons in the United States had just 
before this time sent relief to Ireland, and this action 
on the part of England seemed to have savored of a 
response. A biil was introduced in the. House to ad- 
mit this material free of duty, under Treasury regu- 
lations. _ It was to remain in force until February 1, 
1881. The House passed the bill on February 10, 
1880, and the Senate on February 27.” 

The Naichez (Miss.) Daily Democrat urged the 
Negroes to stay in the South, for this section was not 
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“disposed either to bulldoze or cheat the colored peo- 
ple.” ° It was claimed that the Democrats in some 
places had placed Negroes in the Legislatures, and it 
was expected that in the future they would be “treated 
with kindness.” Political considerations, it was urged, 
could be entered among the causes of the migration. 
The Republican Party was intending to create a new 
state, thereby making places for colored leaders and 
securing for itself a doubtful state.” The charge was 
made also that the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 
was anxious to settle the lands which were donated by 
the Government and that the company was not only 
encouraging Negroes to come to Kansas, but was 
arranging passage by steamboat and by rail from the 
state of Mississippi. The general passenger agent 
denied by letter that the company was offering any 
special inducements to Negroes.” 

The Mississippi Valley Labor Convention met at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 6, 1879. General N. R. 
Miles, of Yazoo County, Mississippi, was chosen 
President, and A. W. Crandall, of Louisiana, Secre- 
tary. The committee on address presented a report 
containing a discussion of the causes for the move- 
ment of Negroes. These causes were the low price 
of cotton, the partial failure of the crop, the system 
of planting, the system of credit, the fear of Negroes 
that their civil rights would be removed, and oppor- 
tunities of plenty in Kansas as reported to the Negroes. 
The recommendations of the committee included the 
cessation of the disabilities which were placed upon 
Negro laborers by the whites. And suggestions were - 
oo that efforts should be made to encourage 

egro workers to remain in the South.” 

Resolutions were offered in both branches of Con- 
gress proposing that committees should be appointed 
to investigate the causes for the movement of the 
Negroes to the North and the West.®? This exodus, 
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however, was not stopped by governmental interven- 
tion or official investigation. ‘The conditions in the 
several localities to which the migrants were going, 
and the promise of better conditions at home were the 
principal causes for the cessation. The first was espe- 
cially true of Kansas." The colder climate, the neces- 
sity of working harder in order to prepare new land 
for cultivation, the lack of funds and the dearth of 
industrial opportunities not only caused destitution 
among those who came, but also put a stop to the 
alarming overflow from the South. The news soon 
reached communities in the South that there were 
migrants who were thronging the wharves along the 
Mississippi, crowding the steamboats of the river and 
pressing through the streets of St. Louis and Kansas 
City in search of work. Churches were opened to them 
and relief societies ministered to them. Thousands 
finally reached Kansas and settled in urban and rural 
sections. ‘They formed colonies at Baxter Springs, 
Nicodemus, Morton City and Singleton. As a rule, 
they soon became self-supporting and the cases are 
rare in which the relief societies were requested to con- 
tinue their help.* 

Many observers were worried by this movement; 
others looked upon it as a normal, economic process. 
The spirit of unrest was in the land, and the desire 
for economic adyancement was affecting all groups. 
The Junction City Tribune expressed one point of 
view when it said, “‘white folks migrate and black folks 
migrate, both in the hope of bettering their condition. 
One is no more mysterious than the other.’’** The 
Senate Investigating Committee found the remedy for 
the exodus in the hands of the South itself; if it would 
change its treatment and view the Negroes as men and 
citizens, the movement would stop and the injury to 
southern labor interests would cease.* 

_ Between 1870 and 1890 the economic life of the 
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South was transformed. This section was changed in © 
various places from agricultural communities to manu- 
facturing communities. Industrialism sueceeded the 
domestic system—out of the home and the shop into 
the factory, where the machine and mechanical power 
were taking the place of human labor. Soon capital 
began to take advantage of the natural locations in 
the South and an industrial South began to take the 
place of an agricultural South. These new conditions 
made new demands upon the worker. The Negro 
was familiar with the crude processes of labor, but 
he was unacquainted with the demands which were 
made upon labor by machinery and modern industrial 
development. With the passing of the sentiment in the 
South that labor for daily wages was unworthy of a 
gentleman, white workers in large numbers entered the 
workshops. Since the tradition that white men must 
not work at the same tasks as black men was preva- 
lent in this section, and since there was an animosity 
which had been growing between the races, there was 
sufficient cause for a separation in modern labor.® 
Work in the factories and in the avenues of skilled 
labor was for white men, it was assumed, and the bulk 
of unskilled labor was for Negroes. It is also true 
that there were few capitalists who were willing to 
accept Negroes in skilled labor, that there were few 
white workers who would take Negroes as apprentices, 
and that there were few white workers who were will- 
ing to labor at the same tasks with Negroes. Un- 
trained, discounted in efficiency and proscribed by em- 
ployers and fellow workmen, the lot of the Negro 
group was, for a period, to be cast largely with un- 
skilled labor. 

In order to aid the Negroes in adjusting themselves 
more readily to skilled labor conditions, there arose the 
industrial school. The idea of industrial training for 
Negroes had appeared in the years prior to the War.® 
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Proposals had been made .by private and by public 
organizations, and small beginnings had been made in 
the organization of schools. But the first school of 
any great influence in the industrial field was begun 
after the War. ‘The majority of the schools which 
were founded after the war were to give to the freed- 
men intellectual and moral freedom. ‘These schools 
were eager to take up the challenge that the Negroes 
were not the intellectual equals of the whites. They 
desired to prove that the Negroes could learn every- 
thing that other men had learned, and by bringing 
about an intellectual freedom the emancipation of the 
group would be complete. Among the number of Re- 
construction schools there were several industrial 
_ schools, but their development was slow and the sup- 
port of them was small. 

The first instruction in the industrial schools was 
inadequate for real needs and the results were poor. 
Some students were able to make repairs on buildings, 
and to fashion benches, tables and chairs. The girls 
were taught sewing and home-service. Others were 
permitted to work their way through schools by per- 
forming tasks requiring manual skill. This was the 
extent of industrial training in a majority of the 
schools until about 1880. At Hampton, however, the 
industrial system was receiving its greatest experimen- 
tation. Here training in the trades was being taught, 
and after 1880 this trade-school idea became a part 
of many school systems. 

Hampton Institute was the first Industrial School 
for Negroes of any considerable influence which was 
founded after the Civil War. General Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong was the founder of this Institution in 
1868. His idea in founding this school, stated in his 
own words, was, “To train selected Negro youths who 
should go out and teach and lead their people, first 
by example, by getting lands and homes; to give them 
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not a dollar that they could not earn themselves; to 
teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery 
with skilled hands and to these ends build up an in- 
dustrial system for the sake not only of self-support 
and intelligent labor but also for the sake of char- 
acter.” 


- A second influence in the movement for industrial 


training was the work of Booker Taliaferro Wash- 
ington who came to Hampton in 1872. He remained 
at the Institute for three years and was graduated in 
1875. After spending a few years teaching, he was 
called back to Hampton as an instructor; and in 1881 
he became the principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute. Under his leadership this school 
became the great exponent, and Mr. Washington the 
great advocate, of industrial education for Negroes. 
In public addresses, which he delivered in all parts of 
the country, he was seeking to bring about the favor- 
able consideration of this type of educational work, to 
teach the dignity of labor, and to create a better under- 
standing between the races. 

This work was very necessary, for Negroes were 
excluded from apprenticeship by the rules of the trades 


unions.” In the South many Negroes who remem- 
bered the conditions of slavery were suspicious of ap- — 


prenticeship and they were .unwilling to apprentice 


their children during the years immediately following — 
the war. Nevertheless, according to General Howard, | 


the schools of the Freedmen’s Bureau made arrange- 
ments to attach departments for the training of boys 


in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and for the © 


training of girls in household duties. 


The Sunday Chronicle and The Harrisburg State | 


Journal during April, 1873, advised the parents of 
Negro children to have them trained in the trades. 


Similar advice was coming from other sources. The 
New National Era replied to these statements, that 
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this advice was “‘like telling a man in the water with 
his hands and legs heavily ironed, to strike out man- 
fully for the shore. Will the proprietors of either of 
the above journals accept a colored apprentice?’ 
This was the real difficulty. After securing an adequate 
training, it was almost impossible to find an employer 
who would accept a colored workman, and the lack of 
the capital which was necessary to become a shop- 
owner in the period after 1880 prevented many 
Negroes from opening establishments for the employ- 
ment of their own youth. However the movement for 
the purpose of training Negro youths for the new in- 
dustry which was taking hold continued to attract 
ont and thinking Americans North and 
South. 

One of the agencies in the movement for aiding the 

Negro population in its adjustment to the new indus- 
trial conditions was the John F. Slater Fund. As a 
result of the gift by Mr. John F. Slater, one million 
dollars was placed at the disposal of a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting in 1882, of Rutherford B. Hayes, of 
Ohio; Morrison R. Waite, of the District of Colum- 
bia; William E. Dodge, of New York; Phillips Brooks, 
of Massachusetts; Daniel C. Gilman, of Maryland; 
John A. Stewart, of New York; Alfred H. Colquilt, 
of Georgia; Morris K. Jessup, of New York; James 
P. Boyce, of Kentucky, and William Slater, of Con- 
necticut.®° 

According to the letter to the trustees from the 
donor, Mr. John F. Slater, the fund was granted for 
the general object of uplifting ‘‘the lately emancipated 
population of the southern states, and their posterity, 
by conferring on them the blessings of Christian edu- 
cation.” He was ‘‘desirous to aid in providing them 
with the means of such education as shall tend to make 
them good men and good citizens.” Industrial educa- 
tion was not specifically mentioned, although the train- 
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ing of teachers and the encouragement of institutions 
which train teachers were given consideration. It was 
also provided that, if after thirty-three years of exist- 
ence for the fund, it was apparent to the members of 
the corporation that there was no further need for 
the continuance of the fund, it was then to besapplied 
as a foundation attached to institutions of higher edu- 
cation so that their educational opportunities could be 
made available for poor Negro students.” 

The plans which were adopted by the trustees pro- 
posed to aid, as far as practicable, promising youths 
who were being “‘trained in some manual occupation, 
simultaneously with their mental and moral instruc- 
tion,” and finally, in the proceedings of the Board of 
Trustees, in 1883, it was agreed that “institutions 
which give instruction in trades and other occupations, 
that will enable colored youths to make a living and 
to become useful citizens, be carefully sought out and 
preferred in appropriations from this Fund.” The 
list of schools which were aided by the Slater Fund 
grew in number during the decade, 1880-1890, and 
the cause of industry among Negroes was given great 
encouragement. In 1891, Mr. Haywood, the General 
Agent, in reviewing the work of the previous ten years, 
reported that the Negro population was in particular 
need of industrial training and of lessons in thrift and 
industry. He said, ‘“Everyone known to me earnestly 
desires to extend its work in this direction. At the 
beginning, many doubted, some opposed, and not a few 
were indifferent. At this time, no experienced teacher 
in Negro schools entertains so much as a doubt as to 
the desirableness and usefulness of this important ele- 
ment of education.” * 

The struggle of the Negro population toward skilled — 
labor was in full swing at the close of the eighties. 
With the help of sympathetic friends the foundations 
for economic progress were laid in labor, thrift, in- — 
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dustry and education. In spite of narrow prejudice 
and selfish greed, succeeding generations of Negro 
laborers would find themselves occupying larger places 
and accepting larger opportunities, because of the basis 
which was laid in this period. The path toward eco- 
nomic freedom was beset with as many obstacles as 
the path toward political freedom. Each path was 
revealed: as bright and shining at the beginning, but 


both grew thorny and precipitious as the wayfarers 
continued their way. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Group Movement TowarD SKILLED LABOR 


THE movement toward industry in the South was slow 
and halting in its progress because this section, in the 
decade 1880-1890, was still agricultural in its thought 
and its work. The Cotton Exposition at Atlanta in 
1881, the New Orleans Exposition of 1884, and the 
writings and speeches of statesmen and business men 
had called the attention of the South to new oppor- 
tunities in industry. In 1880 there were about the 
same number of cotton mills in the South as in 1860. 
But the number of spindles had reached nearly six hun- 
dred thousand, which was twice the number in 1860. 


Ten years later, in 1890, there were nearly a million 


and three-quarters of spindles as compared with six 
hundred thousand in 1860. In other textile industries, 
in iron and in manufacturing enterprises, the South was 
receiving an impetus which was to begin for its people 
a new economic development. 


T. V. Powderly, The Master Workman of the 


Knights of Labor, described a trip through the South- — 


ern States in 1885, during which he noticed little 
change from earlier periods in the economic life of the 
South. According to his point of view, the people 
seemed to be plodding in the same rut in which they 
had traveled some years ago when he had passed 
_ through this territory. On going to Atlanta, four 


years later, in November, 1889, he noticed a wonder- 
ful change in the appearance of this section. On every © 
side of the railroad he saw large factories which had — 
been erected or were in process of construction, and © 
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coming back over another line the same changes were 
seen.’ Ihe new industrialism was making itself felt, 
and it was also changing the ideas of the Southern 
people concerning labor. With the coming of indus- 
try and the factory system, the social code which made 
manual labor a degrading, factor was no longer of 
binding force. Work in the factories was honorable 
and it was to be considered as the particular task of 
the white workers. It is not surprising then, that with 
exceptions, from the first, the mass of workers in fac- 
tories and shops were white.” é 
The great interest of the South was agricultural 
and it remained the principal interest through many 
years. The greater portion of the agricultural pro- 
duce of the South was made by Negro labor, since the 
majority of the Negroes were laborers upon the land 
of others. These workers represented the unskilled 
agricultural group, and the numbers in this group for 
1890 and 1900 show a decrease for the latter period. 
In #890 there were 1,362,713 agricultural laborers 
and in 1900 there were 1,344,139. On the other hand, 
in 1890, the negroes owned 120,738 farms; in 1900 
they owned 187,797, and in 1910 the number had ad- 
vanced to 218,972, an increase of over 82 per cent. 
The dependent agricultural workers have labored 
for the last half century under three methods of labor: 
the wage-earning system, the share-cropping system 
and the standing-wage system. Under the wage-earn- 
ing system, daily wages are paid, usually by the week. 
Under the share-cropping system, the land was worked 
on shares. The standing-wage system provided for a 
period of work before a settlement was made. Ra- 
tions, seeds and implements were furnished during the 
period and at the end of the period the hands were 
paid $50.00 to $100.00 per year. The purpose of this 
system was to hold the laborers on the farm until the 
crop was harvested. Share-cropping was the most ex- 
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tensive system, and it has gradully given way to ten- 
ancy, which has been increasing since 1900, although 
not as rapidly as during the last decade of the preced- — 
ing century. The system is thus described by Chancellor 
Johnson, of Marlboro County, South Carolina, “I 
have a good many tenants, white and black. I furnish 
the stock, food for it, pay one-half the blacksmith, 
fertilizer, bagging and ties accounts, and furnish gin- 
ning facilities; the tenant has his garden and potato 
patch free, does all the work from repairing fences 
and ditches to preparing the crop for market, my ad- 
vances are repaid and the crop is equally divided. The 
tenants generally get at the rate of eight to ten bales 
for each mule they work, grain for their family sup- 
plies and enough to make their meat. I get the same 
amount of cotton and more than enough grain for the | 
next year’s crop.” ° 

The wages which were paid Negro farm labor per 
month in selected states between the years 1898 and 
1902 are given in the following table. The amounts 
were small and show that the lot of the agricultural 
laborer was not very remunerative, especially i in the 
Southern States.* 


States (Without Se oard) Bai 
New  Jersey.....cssccsssceeceeee $22.30 $25.89 
Pennsylvania ......s.cssecsoees 20.59 24.94 
ORG Eee ee ies 19.54 22.31 
Indiana GA awe aie once 19.26 21.17 
Kansas ie bareniaus 21.03 24.43 
Connecticut ...ccc.cerescecccvees 27.65 28.59 
New MGrk cnei eiyssents ee 23.01 26.13 
Maryland. as. csccicastespriincs 16.63 17.29 
VOLS ENDIF diesen sodtenbates cab 13.18 14.97 
North Carolina...........0000 11.10 12.77 
South Carolina.........cc0000 9.48 10.79 
CSEGI EIA peclickserosceaceete 10.36 12.24 
Kentucky nna LoS 16.19: 


Terinessee) fidisiliewidacaats 12.83 13.94 
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The effect of the agricultural system as operated in 
the South has been detrimental to the soil. The sys- 
tem was operated largely upon the one-crop plan, year 
after year without any great improvement in the soil 
properties. Prior to 1890, there was almost no effort 
made to educate the Negroes in modern agricultural 
methods. They had raised the crops of the South for 
generations before the Civil War with few changes in 
their methods of production. 

About 1890 the influence of schools of agriculture 
brought on changes which introduced a new stage of 
agricultural advancement. On February 23, 1892, 
Booker T. Washington issued the first call for a Con- 
ference of Farmers at Tuskegee, Alabama. These 
Conferences have been held each succeeding year. Ad- 
dresses have been made, small tracts and circulars have 
been distributed containing brief lessons on the im- 
provement of agriculture. Among the first of the 
tracts which were issued, there were two entitled, 
Advice to Farmers and The Importance of Owning a 
Home. The Conferences and publications have been 
of great benefit in encouraging the creation of better 
farmers among Negroes. Since 1907 farm demon- 
stration under government supervision has been very 
helpful alsa. 

Because of the unscientific methods practiced by 
Negro farm laborers and the seeming dissatisfaction 
which their work produced, sporadic efforts have been 
made to introduce foreign workers upon the Southern 
plantations. Interesting experiments were made with 
foreign agricultural workers. Italians, Germans, 
Swedes and other European laborers were employed 
so that comparisons could be made with Negro labor- 
ers and publicity was given to these results.* In many 
cases which were reported, foreign workers were 
found to be superior in production. This superiority 
was attributed to the difference in race. While this 
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explanation may be satisfying to certain students of 
the subject, it does not explain the facts. 

It is very evident that the Europeans have been 
trained for centuries as thrifty farm workers. They 
have been forced to learn and to maintain thee best 
methods in order to make their work profitable. The 
Negroes have been kept ignorant of better methods of 
work until very recently, and they have been taught 
agriculture by a group which was unthrifty, wasteful 
and indifferent to any manual labor. Therefore, the 
agricultural processes which were used after the Civil 
War were still crude and wasteful, and only where 
there was training in agriculture was there real im- 
provement. The racial difference in agricultural work, 
as in all of life’s paths, is a difference always in favor 
of those who know and those who do not know. If 
foreign labor was as effective as some studies indicate, 
one is led to ask further, why the efforts to import 
agricultural workers from Europe have not been suc- 
cessful, and why Southern farmers continue to use 
unprofitable labor with other labor so easily available. 
In spite of these experiments the Negroes and the 
native whites have formed, and still form, the bulk 
of laborers in the South. eh : 

The conditions under which the Negro population 
was compelled to work caused many to leave the South. 
The figures of residence for the decades, 1890-1920, 
show that the migration of Negroes was continuous. 
The number of Negroes who were born in the South 
and who lived afterward in the North may serve as an 
index of the amount of the migration. 


NUMBER BORN IN THE SOUTH AND LIVING 
IN THE NORTH AND WEST 


Year Number Increase 
BIO Wate sree ae Baieie spent selmi foisielale 241,855 43,826 
TOQO SE Seiwie deieic oxic wieemrebittele eilalgep not soo. 107,796 


DONO it elaine uitniamioe eat iernialaie anaes OOo 90,883 
TODO Weisiofeyatslsree' wis inte (eie Ways cieiele re eyie 780,794 340,260 
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The percentage of the number of the Negro popu- 
lation who lived in the North and West increased from 
33.8 per cent in 1890 to 42 per cent in 1910 and to 53.2 
per cent in 1920. Inthe year 1910 there were 440,534 
Negroes in the North who were born in the Southern 
States, and there were 41,489 Negroes in the South 
who were born in the North and West. The net gain 
for the North was 399,045. On the other hand, only 
46,839 Southern whites moved to the North during 
the decade, 1900-1910. This movement to the North 
caused some concern on the part of Negro and white 
leaders. It was feared that the requirements of 
modern industry would be too great, and the migrants 
would drift idly into some occupation. Since appren- 
ticeship was unusual and organized labor was indif- 
ferent, the result was the restriction of Negro labor 
to certain types of work. 

The questions which were foremost in the first 
decade of the movement were, where should the Negro 
cast his lot, North or South, and what should be the 
type of training which would best prepare him for 
life? One of the significant milestones in the solution 
of these questions was the address of Booker T. Wash- 
ington at the opening of the Atlantic Cotton States and 
International Exposition on September 18, 1895. Mr. 
Washington’s effort, as he himself explained it, was to 
cement the friendship between the races, and he en- 
deavored to point out that position which would find 
ready acceptance at the hands of both races. He 
urged the Negroes to remain in the South, “to cast 
down their buckets” where they were, and to attain 
a high measure of industrial efficiency in the South. 

There was a section of his address which occasioned 
much criticism on the part of the Negro population, 
and which arrayed two schools in opposition for near- 
ly a decade. Said Mr. Washington, ‘The wisest 
among my race understand that the agitation of ques- 
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tions of social equality is the extremest folly and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that 
will come to us must be the result of severe and con- 
stant struggle, rather than artificial forcing. No race 
that has anything to contribute to the markets of the 
world is long in any degree ostracized. It is important 
and right that all privileges of the law be ours, but 
it is vastly more important that we be prepared for 
the exercises of these privileges. The opportunity to 
earn a dollar in a factory just now is worth infinitely 
more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera house.” ®° Such a statement appeared to the mili- 
tant members of the race as a complete surrender of 
their choicest position. The strife grew bitter and 
the echoes are not yet stilled, but the vast majority of 
the Negro group now find room for the agitation for 
rights and privileges and for the economic and indus- — 
trial preparation which will make one worthy of every 
responsibility as an American citizen. 

While the leaders were discussing policies, the mass 
was steadily gaining in industrial pursuits. However, 
to casual observers, it appeared that Negro labor was 
not maintaining its economic positions. ‘The monopoly 
which Negroes had in certain fields was being broken 
during these decades. ‘Three factors contributed to 
this condition: the inability of the untrained Negro 
worker to meet the demands of the New Age, the in- 
crease of foreign competitors, and the attitude of — 
native American workers. According to the point of 
view of several persons, the Negro laborer was losing 
his place.’ But this loss is more apparent than me 
_ The Negroes were not only being forced by training, 
competition and prejudice to give up old tasks but 
voluntarily they were giving up the old line occupations 
in order to enter more attractive ones. So far as the 
Negro population was concerned, the Irish might dig — 
the ditches for the railroads, the Greeks might run 
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the soup-houses and the bootblack shops, the Italians 
might conduct the barber shops and do the hotel-work, 
but the Negroes were resolving that they would leave 
these menial! tasks for those which were more remuner- 
ative and more satisfying in their rewards. They were 
not going to continue as “‘the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water’ for white America. Passing 
through our large cities, observers might notice the 
changes which seemed to them to predict that Negro 
labor was on the decline. 

On the contrary, the census reports show a continu- 
ous diffusion of Negro labor into new avenues, and 
noticeable increases are reported in the skilled occupa- 
tions. According to the census of 1890, the number of 
Negroes who were gainfully employed made up a 
larger proportion of the Negro population than did 
the number of the gainfully employed among the native 
white population. The Negroes at work were 57.67 
per cent of the whole number in their group, the native 
whites were 43.56 per cent, and the foreign whites 
were 58.10 per cent of the whole number in their re- 
spective groups. Nine-tenths of the foreign white 
males, ten years and over were at work, four-fifths of 
the Negro males were at work and three-fourths of 
the native white males. 

The Negroes had 36.22 per cent of the females in 
their group at work, the foreign white females num- 
bered 19.35 per cent and the native white females 
13.24 per cent. A larger percentage of Negro women 
were at work than of white women, and while the per- 
centage of Negro males gainfully employed exceeded 
the white males, the fact that there were so many 
female workers helps to explain one of the reasons for 
the total percentage of the gainfully employed being 
so far advanced for the Negro population. The num- 
ber of Negroes of both sexes who were gainfully 
employed increased in the decades 1890-1910. Among 
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the male workers, the percentage increased from 79.4 
per cent in 1890 to 84.1 per cent in 1900, and to 87.4 
per cent in 1910. Among the female workers, the 
increase was from 36.2 per cent in 1890 to 40.7 per 
cent in 1900, and then to 54.7 per cent in 1910. 
An analysis of the occupations of Negroes in main 
occupational groups in 1890, as compared with the 
native and foreign whites, shows the following results: 


Occupation Negroes Native Whites Foreign Whites 
Agriculture, Fishing and 
IMAGIEE liaise Wars apes ale 1,757,403 or 57% 5,122,613 or 47% 1,305,901 or 26% 
Domestic and Personal 
Setvice esate cee 963,080 or 31% 1,342,0280r12% 1,375,067 or 27% 
Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical Industries ... 172,9700r 6% 2,067,135 0r19% 1,597,118 or 31% 
Trade and Transportation 145,717 or 5% 1,722,426 or 16% 71275 58 or 14% 
Professional Service ... 33,9940r 1% 640,785 or 6% 114,113 or 2% 


This table permits the following conclusions: (1) 
that in 1890 the largest number of Negroes, 88 per 
cent, were engaged in agriculture and domestic service; 
(2) that more than one-half were engaged in agri- 
culture, fishing and mining; (3) that nearly one- 
third were in domestic and personal service, and (4) 
that a very small proportion was found in trade, trans- 
portation and the professions. The larger number of 
the Negro population in 1890 was composed of farm- 
ers and servants. ‘The foreign born whites had twice 
as many persons in the professions and their largest 
percentage was in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. A small proportion of the Negro group 
was engaged in trade and transportation, manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries—for the Negroes, 11 
per cent, for the native whites, 35 per cent, and for the 
foreign-born whites, 45 per cent. It is conclusive that 
- the labor of Negroes was reversed in kind to the 
whites, but the types of Negro occupations manifested 
much improvement over previous years. 

A selected list of Negro male skilled workers i in the 
order of their numerical importance in 1890 is given 
in the following: 
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PanNStPOrs be acie Gas lsuelsa suey 22,318 Mill and Factory Operatives 5,050 
PB AMMCESIG Pea e cet shai acielelalots 53 17,480 Painters ves. weteene toe -. 4,396 
Saw Mill Operators........ 17,230 Plasterera: io cicdi te ne 4,006 
MMIRE AU Oi ys. poe e Se wae 15,809 Quarrymen .......... oa. 83198 
Tobacco Factory Employees. 15,004 Coapets, 9... cha cislalemetsvureeee 2,648 
Wlackemuths ses <scsicss see os 10,762 Butchers: Py ee cee 2,510 
BRET CIIMAKETS! e eidteriicie'stcicicie reel 10,521 Woodworkers ......0.00e00 1,375 
AUASOR Se Mme Sik ied victaceic ds 9,647 Hanlon inact wueae ae 1,280 
Engineers and Firemen..... 7,662 Stone Cutters... .6s020.00 65 1,279 
Iron and Steel Workers.... 5,790 Leather Curriers .......... 1,099 
uGemMakerss |) ilies aes oe 5,065 


Although only thirty years removed from slavery, 
the Negro skilled workers were rapidly gaining literacy 
as well as increasing in types of occupations. As would 
be expected, the machinists, printers, tailors, and dress- 
makers were the literate, and the illiterate were among 
the unskilled and rough workers. 


MALES 
Percentage 
Tlliterate 


FEMALES 
Percentage 
Illiterate 


Blacksmiths and Wheelwrights 53. 
Boot and Shoemakers......... 37.5 


Dressmakers, Milliners, Seam- 
SECCSRES erste yeints intel pala talelreacs 21.4 


IBUCHESiertiets cle kes Sa sles sed a Wie 40.7 Tobacco and Cigar Factory 
(Gaba rotl yee ee a aN 43.8 Operatives |) yoiicivis taba vaca P 
Cotton Mill Operatives....... 45. Patlovesses): isc a sioatetas coenete 22.6 
IVICISRITIAES ive Siac Glc ikl sic ialeie civie ee, 5 25.4 

VEN SIUM a ont Kr cin avis eis ees 38.6 

Miners and Quarrymen....... 49.3 

La Sichye diy Wg aE i 10.7 

Steam Railroad Employees.... 55.6 

ARE SER Sa 15.2 

Textile Mill Operatives....... 51.3 


Tobacco and Cigar Factory 
MIGELALEVCS Ie oc eiclscteecie cues 40 


In the days prior to the Civil War, illiteracy did not 
play so large a part in the efficiency of the workers. 
Negroes, as untaught slaves, were good carpenters, 
blacksmiths, machinists and mechanics of all kinds. 
Many were excellent workmen, but they were often 
unable to plan their work on paper. The new indus- 
trial era demanded another type of workman, and the 
workmen who. were unable to stand the test were 
passed by. The experience of some white masters 
with their slave workmen and the acquaintance of 
others with slaves led them to advocate the training 
and use of Negroes in skilled labor. Others opposed 
the use of Negroes in this employment. According to 
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their argument, Negroes should be used for unskilled © 
and gang labor; skilled labor and factory labor es- 
pecially, were for white workmen.® 

Aside from the skill which the post-war period in- 
creasingly demanded, one may also note the attitude 
of many unsympathetic whites. They would permit 
the Negro to shoe a horse, drive a garbage wagon, a 
coal cart, a grocery wagon, or build a shanty, or be- 
come a day laborer, but he was not permitted to enter 
the skilled trades either as an apprentice or a worker.” 
The white worker could go through some kind of ap- 
prenticeship but the Negro must go from common 
labor to skilled labor, if this was permitted. It mat- 
tered not how unprejudiced the employer might be, his 
employees would refuse to work with Negroes on the 
same job, and hence he must refuse Negroes the oppor- 
tunity to enter skilled labor, Since theré were not 
enough Negroes to fill all the places which were made 
vacant by the dissatisfied white workers, the employer 
had no choice. This was the situation in the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mill Company in 1896, when the 
attempt was made to introduce Negro workers at the 
same loom with the whites, who thereupon refused to 
work, and the effort to introduce Negroes was with- 
drawn.** In March of the same year, a similar situa- 
tion was noticed on the Philadelphia and West Chester 
Trolley Line. The Company controlling this road em- 
ployed two Negroes. The whites protested and quit 
their work. President Shiner readily yielded to the 
protest and ordered the dismissal of the Negro work- 
men.’? A witness, who was a machinist, appeared be- 
fore the Industrial Commission on Capital and Labor, 
and he was asked, ‘‘Are there any colored men in your 
shop?” The answer was, “No, sir, I never worked 
in a shop with a Negro as a machinist.” The ques- 
tioner then asked, ‘“Would you?” and the answer was, — 
“No, sir, I would not.” ** This frank statement ex- 
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pressed the attitude of the average Southern white 
skilled laborer, and of some Northern skilled laborers. 
This sentiment in some cases has led to strikes by 
white laborers on account of the presence of Negroes 
in the industries in which they labored. Between 1882 
and 1900, there were 50 strikes against Negro labor, 
listed by the Department of Labor, of which 11 were 
successful and 39 failed. Twenty-three were against 
the employment of Negro male workers, sixteen were 
to secure the discharge of Negro workers, seven were 
opposed to working with Negroes, one was against the 
employment of a Negro foreman, one was against a 
Negro head-waiter, one was against Negro girls, and 
one gerne Negroes being allowed to do journeymen’s 
work. . 
_ The causes of the strikes as they occurred by years 
between 1882 and 1900 are listed as follows: ¥ 


SUMMARY OF CAUSES OF STRIKES AGAINST 
NEGRO LABOR, BY YEARS. 1882-1900 


: UES Number of f 
Year Cause or Object Strikes Succeeded Failed 
1882, Against Employment of Negro Men...... aivek eeabeas 0 2 
1883. Against Employment of Negro Men......... 2 1 1 
1885. For Discharge of Negro Employees........... 1 1 0 
1885. Against Employment of Negro Men.......... 1 0 1 
1887. Against Working with Negro Men.......... £ 0 1 
1887. For Wiseharce of Negro Employees.......... 1 1 0 
1888. For Discharge of Negro Employees.......... 6 0 6 
1889. Against Employment of Negro Men and for 
merease of Wages ....20-e-escsersereees 1 0 1 
1889. Against Working Under Negro Foreman,... 1 1 0 
1889. Against Working with Negro Men.,........ 2 0 2 
1889. For Discharge of Negro Employees.......... 1 0 1 
1890. Against Working with Negro Men.......... aE 0 1 
1891. Against Working with Negro Men........- 1 0 1 
1892. Against Working with Negro Men........... 1 0 1 
1894. Against Employment of Negro Men.......-.. 12 tt] 12 
1894. For Discharge of Negro Employees.........- 2 1 1 
1896. For Discharge of Foreman and Against Negro 
Employees doing Journeymen’s Work...... 1 0 I 
-.1897, For Diasharee of Negro Employees.......... 1 1 0 
1898. Against Employment of Negro Men......... 1 1 0 
1899. Against Obnoxious Rules and for Discharge of 
Negro head-waiter . 2... - es cce rece renee 1 0 1 
1899. For Discharge of Negro Employees......-.-- 4 1 3 
4900. Against Employment of Negro Girls......... 1 0 1 
1900. Against Employment of Negro Wem encnaes 5 3 2 
POLAT cacck sa cisecvices recasseevccucue 50 11 39 
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In spite of these strikes, of which more than three- 
fourths were failures, the movement toward skilled 
labor was maintained with increasing power. The 
labor which was performed by individual skilled work- 
ers had come to the attention of employers and the 
question was raised as to the employment of Negroes 
in large-scale industry. In the South, the principal 
new manufacture was cotton. Could Negro workers 
be used in the cotton mills? The racial attitude of the 
white workers and the lack of modern training and 
industrial contacts were certain to prove serious ob- 
stacles in the path of Negro skilled labor. 

In the decade, 1880-1890, there was much discus- 
sion concerning the employment of Negroes in the 
cotton mills and in the following decade, 1890-1900, 
their employment in other manufacturing plants was 
also under consideration. A report was made of a 
survey of the cotton mills of South Carolina in 1880 
which mentions the employment of Negroes at infre- 
quent intervals.** It was estimated that a factory with 
Negro labor could be operated 40 per cent cheaper 
than a factory with white labor.1* There were two 
main objections to the employment of Negroes, one 
was that the white and Negro operatives could not be 
worked together,” and the other was that the Negro 
would not be able to stand the monotony of the mill, 
and that “in the warm rooms of a mill doing light 
work, he was apt to fall asleep.” 78 

The prevalence of this opinion may be seen by 
several quotations from recent economic studies. In 
the Harvard Economic Studies, Volume VIII (pp. 47- 
- 48), The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the 
United States, by M. T. Copeland, there is this sen- 
tence, ‘“The average Negro is not temperamentally 
adapted to monotonous, mechanical work.” Another 
study, Cotton Spinning, and Manufacturing in the 
United States of America, in the Publications of the 
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University of Manchester, Economic Series, No. 11 
(p. 45), contains the statement that “the Negro intel- 
lect is dulled by the noise and monotony of work on 
mill machinery.” Broadus Mitchell in The Rise of 
Cotton Mills in the South, a study made under the 
direction of Johns Hopkins University (pp. 218-221) 
quotes from personal interviews with men who had 
lived through labor experiences with Negroes in Cot- 
ton Mills, and who years afterwards call upon the past 
to give testimony for the present. The recollections 
of these men seem to convince them that the Negro’s 
moral and temperamental qualities are against him as 
a skilled laborer. 

Such dogmatic generalizations are not only un- 
scholarly but untrue.. There are no facts, except per- 
sonal opinions, to support such statements, and any 
thoughtful person who has had wide experience with 
Negro workers and white workers knows that their 
efficiency varies as individuals and not as races. There 
are exceptional workmen in each group, and the at- 
tempt to place all of one group together for purposes 
of generalization has resulted in false conclusions. 
Similar generalizations on matters of race have become 
fixed traditions in our present racial situation, and ex- 
pressions based upon such traditions frequently pass 
as current facts because they are unchallenged. Some 
observers realized that the determining conditions 
were largely environmental as when one, after noting 
the degraded condition of certain persons of the 
Negro group, added that “‘all of the above remarks 
will apply with but few variations to the condition of 
the sand-hill whites, most of whom are inveterate 
beggars.’’*° 

Others have asserted that the Negro cannot be 
controlled, that he will work until he has obtained a 
little money and then go off to spend it; that when a 
circus or a revival comes to town, there is also a ces- 
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sation from labor.?? But this difficulty is not only 

common with Negro labor, it is true also of white 

labor. In 1885, at the Sloss Furnace Company, in 

Birmingham, Alabama, 569 white men were employed 

to do the work of 269 regular workers.** According 

to an investigation of cotton mills in South Carolina, 

made about 1906, it was observed that 75 per cent 

of the mill operatives were regular and the remaining 

25 per cent were more or less regular. One mill was 

doing well when it had one-third of its force of 2,500 

at work. One of the best superintendents in the state 

observed that it was necessary to carry from 20 to 25 

per cent of spare help in order that the work might 

go forward. Another observed that the South Caro- 
lina operatives were satisfied to work on the average 
of five out of seven days.” The dislike of work can- 
not be racial, although by reason of climate and eco- 
nomic tradition the entire group who are living in a 

section may be affected, and then only certain in- 
dividuals among the group show the same tendencies. 

Where the Negroes are shut off from the amusements 

and the recreations which every normal person desires” 
and which modern social workers are finding necessary 

for industrial workers, it is not surprising to find that 

the circus, the revival, the funeral, and large religious 
gatherings will take numbers from work. 

Add to this the facts that as a result of slave con- 
ditions many are still primitive in their thcught-life 
and dependent upon others for direction, and that 
there is a greater difficulty for Negroes in rising from 
manual labor to more skilled and higher paid posi- 
~ tions, there then may be seen the basic reasons for 
that which is called ‘‘a racial characteristic.” It would 
follow that were the conditions changed and the en- 
vironment made different, the so-called ‘“‘racial traits” 
would disappear. This.is being proved almost daily 
by the migration into the North and the West, where 
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opportunity and intelligence are permitting greater ad- 
vances in the labor world. When one considers the 
economic conditions and the social environment of the 
past and the present, it is unjust to condemn the Negro 
laborer as racially unworthy and temperamentally un- 
fit for skilled labor as well as unreliable for all types 
of labor. 

In the Saluda factory, which, with slight interrup- 
tions, had had a long history, 100 operatives were 
employed, 25 of whom were Negroes. ‘The superin- 
tendent, Mr. Campbell, said that Negroes were as 
capable of instruction as the whites, and that their 
work was cheaper in cost. Moreover, he had worked 
mixed operatives to the advantage of the mill.”* Other 
mills in South Carolina were using Negro workers * at 
Graniteville, Lancaster, Pacolet and Chiquola. In 
the nineties, an attempt was made at Charleston to use 
Negro labor in the mill of the Charleston Manufac- 
turing Company. White labor had been used in the 
operation of the mill and it had failed. The employ- 
ment of Negro labor met with the same results. The 
failure of the mill was attributed by the manager to 
its location.” 

Another experiment in the employment of Negro 
labor in the southern cotton industry was made at the 
Coleman cotton mill at Concord, North Carolina. 
This mill was owned and operated by Negroes. The 
leading spirit in the enterprise was Warren Coleman, 
a wealthy Negro property owner. By mass meetings, 
and through the Negro newspapers, subscriptions to 
stock were secured. The capitalization was $100,000. 
The organization was begun in 1897, with Mr. Cole- 
man as Secretary-Ireasurer and with Mr. A. G. Smith, 
of Easthampton, Massachusetts, as Superintendent. 
Mr. Smith was the only white person connected with 
the mill, and the operatives were inexperienced and 
had to be trained for their tasks. 
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The plant comprised 100 acres of land upon which 
there was a three-story brick building. There were 
two boilers of 100 horsepower each, and the modern 
equipment of looms, spindles and other necessary 
machinery. Several tenement cottages were erected 
and rented to the employees. It was said that they — 
were paid about one-half as much as the same workers | 
in Massachusetts. The directors of the mill included | 
John C. Dancy, ex-Collector of Customs at Wilming- | 
ton, and Registrar of Deeds of the District of Colum- 
bia; S. B. Pride, Professor at Biddle University; | 
E. A. Johnson, Dean of the Law Department of Shaw © 
University. 

The mill was started in July, 1901, and appeared 
to be operating successfully from the reports of the 
Superintendent. But a visit to the mill in 1902 found © 
it closed. In 1904, Mr. Coleman died and it was 
found that he had been sacrificing his private wealth 
in order to keep the mill in operation and that the | 
mill was indebted to him to the extent of $12,000. 
The opinion of Mr. White who had charge during the 
last few months, and the opinions of persons in the — 
mill organization and the community, are that the 
labor was satisfactory, and no fault could be found — 
with it, but that there was inefficient management and 
a lack of working capital. These causes were funda- 
mental ones in the failure of many Negro business — 
enterprises.”* At Anniston, Alabama, a company was | 
organized to build and operate a cotton mill, which — 
was known as The Afro-American Cotton Mill Com- 
pany. Its failure followed soon after, for the same 
reasons; the lack of a knowledge of operation, and the 
lack of money.”” But the labor was reported as regu- 
lar, efficient, and cheaper, in that savings were effected 
in operation. A A 

In the manufacture of iron, Negro labor was em- 
ployed as it had been employed prior to the Civil War. 


ee 
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At the Shelby Iron Works in Shelby County, Alabama, 
the bulk of the labor had been carried on by Negroes 
since the organization of the work in 1862. Their 
labor was “orderly and regular.” The manager re- 
ported that he would not exchange Negro workers 
“for any other people on earth.” He believed that 
they were the best labor to be found.”* At Tecumseh, 
good Negro iron workers were employed. The iron 
works in the state of Tennessee employed many Negro 
workers. The majority of them found employment 
in the heavy unskilled work. The Roane Iron Com- 
pany, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, had employed 
Negroes in “isolated mechanical positions’ with good 
results. It was reported that dependence could not 
_be placed upon white labor during the summer months, 
especially about the blast furnaces.” 

___In Tennessee, it was said that prejudice against 
Negroes was greatest in the iron industries. Efforts 
_had been made to use Negroes in the puddling, heating 
_and rolling of iron, but there were threats of strikes.*° 

At first, at Chattanooga and Knoxville, Negroes were 

_put into semi-skilled positions and gradually worked 

into higher positions. In 1883 there was a strike, and 

the companies decided to put the Negro workers into 

“every phase of the iron industry. A few whites who 

were skilled agreed to work with them so that train- 

‘ing could be given to them. Their work was found 
to be “fully as good as white men; their yield is as 
' good, they are as steady workmen; they are as reliable 
‘in every way and their product is fully as good as any- 

hing that we have got yet from white labor.” And 

‘it was reported that “we have never had more suc- 

‘cessful working of the mill than during the last two 

years when we have had colored labor almost exclu- 

ively. ne 
The same results were reported by the Midvale 
Steel Company, of Philadelphia, in 1900. The labor 
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of Negroes was regarded as excellent. Many of them 
came to the work ignorant and untutored, and they 
had to be trained, but they gradually became skilled 
and some of them were advanced to positions of fore- 
men. The wages which were paid to them were the 
same as the wages to the white laborers.” 

The employment of Negro labor in industry occa- 
sioned so much discussion that an investigation was 
conducted by The Tradesman of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, in 1889, 1891 and again in 1902. In 1889, the 
question was discussed generally and in 1891 a more 
complete study was made. ‘The following circular of 
questions was sent to every important manufacturing 
company in the South: 


How many Negro laborers do you employ? 

How many are skilled and how many common 
laborers? . 

Wages paid common and skilled laborers? 

What degree of efficiency do you find in common 
and skilled Negro laborers as compared with white 
labor in like work? 

Do you intend to continue the employment of 
Negro labor? 

Are your Negro laborers improving in efficiency? 
What effect has such education as the younger gen- 
eration has acquired had on them as laborers? 

Does it add or detract from a Negro’s efficiency as 
a laborer, in your opinion, to educate him? 


BO npr 


See Ned 


Your answer will be treated as strictly confidential, the facts 
being used impersonally and discussed generally, together with 
a large mass of similar answers from Southern manufacturers. 

Yours,. | 


Tradesman Publishing Company, 
George W. Ochs, Manager.** 


Replies were received from 196 persons who were 
residing in all the Southern States. These employers 
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had in their employ 7,395 Negro workers, of whom 
978 or about 12 per cent were skilled and about 2,000 
were unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. The average 
wage was $1.75 per day, although in the iron industry 
the heaters and puddlers received from $4.00 to $5.00 
per day. The trend of the replies expressed satis- 
faction with Negro labor and a practically “unanimous 
decision” was made to continue the employment of 
Negroes and to advance them to more skilled posi- 
tions. Sixty-seven employers working 2,413 laborers 
reported that there had been an increase in efficiency. 
Forty-three employers working 2,279 laborers re- 
ported that there had been no improvement and fifteen 
employers working 1,369 were in doubt concerning an 
increase in efficiency. 

In 1893, a second investigation of Negro labor was 
made by The Manufacturer's Record of Baltimore. 
The views of the majority of the manufacturers were 
that in its condition Negro labor was unfitted for em- 
ployment in manufacturing. But it was added that 
with training, Negro labor could be used. Mention 
was made especially of the cotton mill which was not 
the natural field of labor for the Negro, nor, concludes 
the report, “was the primitive white man fitted for 
skilled labor; but it seems to be conceded by competent 
judges that training and discipline are all that is re-. 
quired to make good mill hands out of colored folk.” * 

The Tradesman, of Chattanooga, in 1902 extended 
its scope of inquiry, with the cooperation of Dr. W. E. 
B. Dubois of Atlanta University, so that replies were 
received from about 500 leading manufacturers of the 
South. Of this number 344 concerns regularly em- 
ployed Negro labor as well as white labor. The total 
number of employees was 36,404, and of this number 
16,498 were Negroes. Two hundred and nine of these 
‘manufacturers, who employed 27,000 persons in all, 
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employed in this number 12,840 Negroes, of whom 
2,650 or about 20 per cent were skilled or semi-skilled. 
The report concluded that “unquestionably there has 
been some advancement” among Negroes in skilled 
labor pursuits. . 
The industries in which they were employed were: 


72 Cotton seed oil mills. 

61 Saw, planing or shingle mills and furniture factories. 
25 Foundry and machine shops, boiler works and ma- 
chinery manufactories. 

12 Manufactories of wagons, buggies, etc. 
10 Concerns manufacturing brick, sewer pipe; tiling, etc. 
10 Box-sash, door, blind, stave or barrel factories. 
6 Rolling mills and blast furnaces. 
3 Ginneries. 
2 Plow factories. 
2 Stove and hollow-ware plants. 
2 Ship-building plants, and one each of oil and gasoline 
plants, sugar factory, cotton-gin machinery plants 
and cast iron pipe manufactory. . 


In the heavy work of these plants, Negroes were 
found to be superior to other laborers, but they were 
not in the skilled factory work. It was reported that 
they could become good masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, firemen and engineers, but the number who 
could do fine cabinet work, watch-making, tool and 
machine construction was small. : 

The wages which were paid to Negroes in skilled 
labor showed an improvement for the period 1891- 
1902. The average wage of skilled labor in 1891 was 
$1.75 per day, and in 1902 the average wage was! 
$2.00 per day. Unskilled labor, on the other hand, 
received $1.10 per day in 1891 and $1.00 per day in 
1902. This was a decrease which, it was said, was 
occasioned by an.increase in the supply of unskilled 
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labor through the willingness of both races to engage 
in this type of work. ‘The investigation stated that 
this increase of unskilled labor was due to the fact 
that ‘‘Many of the poorer classes of whites are now . 
seeking work, who formerly loafed and hunted.” 
Concerning the education of these Negro laborers, 
40 per cent could read and write and they knew some- 
thing of arithmetic, history and geography. The re- 
maining 60 per cent were practically uneducated. 
Sixty-seven employers who employed 6,855 persons 
stated that the effect of education was to lower the 
efficiency of the Negro laborer. Forty-seven employ- 
ers working 10,090 laborers, the larger number, stated 
that the effects of education were to improve the effi- 
ciency of Negro labor. Ninety-five employers work- 
ing 10,055 persons either failed to answer or their 
answers were indefinite. General satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with Negro labor by the manufacturers. Near- 
ly all of them reported that they would continue the 
employment of Negroes, and a majority reported that 
they wanted “‘all the Negro skilled labor” that they 
could get.** | 
In the same year, an investigation of skilled labor 
among Negroes was undertaken by Atlanta Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 
Atlanta University had been publishing a series of 
studies of Negro life since 1898. Through the efforts 
of Mr. George Bradford, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
a Trustee of Atlanta University, and with the interest 
of Professor Edward Channing, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and interested philanthropists, the first study of 
Negro Mortality was published. In 1902 the results 
of a conference at Atlanta led to the publication of 
The Negro Artisan, The Atlanta University Pub- 
lications No. 7. This study embraced a survey of the 
Census reports, Negro Industrial Schools, and the re- 
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ports from personal observations by investigators in 
local communities. No effort was made to codify or 
analyze the results of the personal observations, but 
they were printed as they were given. Again in 1912, 
an effort was made to bring out a second study of this 
problem. This study was larger than the first and the 
attempt was made to give a contemporary view of 
labor conditions with a brief historical survey.* 

An investigation was made in 1908 of Negro labor- 
ers in the Central Appalachian Coal Field by Dr. 
G. T. Surface, of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
University. It was reported that the Negro miners 
compared favorably in physical strength with other 
groups, but that their skill was lower as a group. 
However, the maximum-producing Negroes were 

‘equal to those of other races. The Negroes were 
found to spend 90 per cent of their earnings and they 
worked more irregularly than foreign laborers. 

These studies were efforts to give information re- 
garding the employment of Negro labor especially in 
industry. Some of the answers, as well as the inyesti- 
gations, it may be assumed with good reason, were 
colored by prejudice in favor of one or the other races 
as laborers. Other employers presumed -that the 
Negro could not do skilled labor, and so there was 
rarely a practical test of his ability to do such work. 
The Negroes who were in skilled labor were quietly 
at work. The average reader and observer, therefore, 
reads, hears, or sees little of the Negroes who occupy 
te positions in the economic spheres of Negro 
ife. 

The five main occupations of Negroes, as compared 
with native and foreign whites in 1900, are given in 
the following table. A glance will show an improve- 
ment over the previous decade, but it is still very evi- 
dent that there is a large proportion of the Negro 
population in agriculture and domestic service. 
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NEGRO OCCUPATIONS IN 1900, COMPARED WITH NATIVE 
WHITE AND FOREIGN WHITE OCCUPATIONS 


Occupations Negroes Native Whites Foreign Whites 


Agricultural Pursuits. 2,143,176 or 53.7% 6,004,039 or 43.3% 1,074,211 or 18.7% 
Professional Service.. 41,524 0r 1.2% 806,288 or 5.8% 143,896 or 2.5% 
mestic and Personal 
OTVIC®: occ ce cess 1,324,160 or 33.0% 1,841,853 or 13.3% 1,435,407 or 25.0% 
Trade and Transporta- 
PROM eee raise se sinless 209,154 or 5.2% 2,400,018 or 17.3% 915,151 or 16.0% 
Manufacturi: and 
echanical Pursuits 275,149 or 6.9% 2,823,131 or 20.3% 2,168,153 or 37.3% 


The proportions show that in 1900 the Negro popu- 
lation again had its greatest relative occupational im- 
portance in agricultural pursuits, and in domestic and 
personal service. The native whites at this time also 
had their greatest relative occupational importance in 
agriculture and in manufacturing, and mechanical pur- 
suits; and the foreign whites, as before, had their 
greatest relative occupational importance in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, and in domestic and 
personal service. Moreover, the proportion of females 
was again much higher among Negroes than among 
the white population; 40.7 per cent of the Negro 

females were gainfully employed and 16 per cent of 
all the white females. 

The percentage of the Negro population of the total 

population in the five main occupational groups for 
1890, 1900 and 1910 show marked improvements on 
the side of skilled labor. From these figures alone it is 
evident that there was a movement of the group 
_ toward mechanical pursuits. 





: Occupations 1890 1900 1910 
Beroricttitural PUrStuts, .,vic\sic.e.s ood cisveelsiea's ec’se ee p 20.6 23.1 
PELGressiOnal SeTVICe 2.0. os. ss cev ces J Beit ‘ 3.7 3.8 
Domestic and Personal Service. ie 23.6 20.5 
' Trade and Transportation............ a ifuac eins i 4.4 5S 
_ Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits....... 3.6 3.9 6.5 





As factory workers the Negroes were making great 
increases. In 1900 the number was 131,216, and in 
| 1910 the number of Negro factory workers had in- 


. 
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creased to 358,180 which was an increase of 173 per 
cent. The Textile Industries employed 2,949 in 1900, 
and ten years later the number had increased to 11,- 
333, which was an increase of 283 per cent. These 
workers in both factory and textile industries were dis- 
tributed in 1910 as follows: 









Chemical and Allied Industries...........cecceees cusieed. LO8AB 
Clay, Glass and Stone Industries........cuscscescceeecs 28,519 
Clothing: Industries: \iie. ave seis emacs ones sapllene letatate 11,692 
Bood. and). Kindred.) Industries’ sci sess apni vole asia caene «+ 17,894 
tron) and’ Steel (Industries [2,,.c)i\so.0 arene ate olde venicclaoan 41,739 
Leathér:: Industries oy) 1 2kici ele a ences house's bit kd aE ee 5,845 
Liquor and Beverage Industries .........-.cceccveseses 
Lumber and Furniture Industries .../.....e0cceseesesve 126,018 
Meta] Industries, except Iron and Steel ............000. 2,861 © 
Masons (Brickiand: Stone). esses dewdis'ay uh eee acaeun vateeue Leys Ouy 
Fron and *Steell ‘Workers: \'.:05,c0re cists minieiats orev cacicaieere ean 11,599 
Machinists and Millwrights. yard i 5296 
Boiler-Makers  ........... 475 
Shoe Factory Workers ..... 2,967 
Wood-Working En.ployees ... 4,705 
Shoemakers, not in Factories ....6........-eees Aras): )) 
Leather Belt, Case and Pocketbook Factories.,.........++ 97 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths. .... i 157 
Other Metal Industries: /\0 oi caisisinepieis spies erect inion 300 
Saw and Planing Mill Employees ............ceeeeeee Arran es 
oolen Mills ........ Biyade lakciravata hi atau earn atts olieiiese sete ata enn 343 
SSMS MATS" sec cacs¢, ast Wscvatiy ayaye sistdceatyi4y'o° ons vale ioe wes rae eran ae 560 
Dyeing, Finishing, and Printing Mills..........++seseeeee 645 | 
Knitting MiiT gio io era aleve ise tees: areiarenedslonwartedd cog 
Wotton MINIStS  eiscie sles aeaane 


Paper and Pulp Industries . 
Printing and Bookbinding . 


Blacksmiths 
SPOOLS 1/5. v16:<10)ni0'b eayeiels lates wiensiore 
pee aaers 

OOPEES  eisioie siclatste kale ais) aleve oiPialemieleveinis oles’ tis 6 /ee aetna 
Brassworkers ‘ j Nia 
Gold and: Silver Factory Workers. .....c0secessccveseue 84 
Tinsmiths and Coppersmiths ....¢.ss-seeseeeeeers sale ee 884 
Harness and Saddle Factories ........+eeeseeecerenssee 421 
PRAHNEIOS: ChE ETF Ae cae eisfote ares ule wate eiaialaltotene:biete Tasavcleeee Pa 27177.) 
Merink cractonies i cise scan ricinesee pelroia sane Steaua aeioratdetihe alate 88 
Cabinetmakers see cide staves ewe Wig Olat eis Sho elatotauatal wataey 293 


Enterprising individuals in the Negro populea 
were developing small business undertakings during 
this period. Restaurants, barber-shops, grocery-stores, 
dry-goods stores, and general merchandise stores rep-| 
resented the larger number of Negro store proprietors. 
They were in the main small businesses controlled by 
individual proprietors. Undertakers, real-estate deal- 
ers and contractors began to appear, and organized 
groups such as The Mount Alto Mining and Land 


| 
| 
| 
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Company of Virginia, which was incorporated and be- 
- gan business in 1880. 

Elijah McCoy began a series of inventions in 1872, 
including a lubricating cup now in general use. Gran- 
ville T. Woods developed over fifty improvements in 
electrical appliances. Jan. E. Matzelinger invented 
a machine for making shoes. It was purchased by the 
United Shoe Machine Company.” 

The professions among Negroes as shown by the 
reports of 1910 were greatly undermanned. The aver- 
age population per Negro professional person was 
146, and the average population per white professional 
person was 51. There were more clergymen among 
Negroes than among whites. There was one clergy- 
man for every 562 Negroes, and one for every 815 
white persons. This was the only profession in which 
the Negro professional persons were relatively more 
_ numerous than the whites. The physicians and sur- 
_ geons were one for every 3,194 Negroes and one for 
every 553 whites. The dentists were one for every 
20,560 Negroes and one for every 2,070 whites. The 
college presidents or professors were one for every 
40,611 Negroes and one for every 5,301 whites. The | 
| school teachers were one for every 334 Negroes and 
one for every 145 whites. The relative number in 
professional service among the Negro population was 
_ less than the number among the white population. 
_ Negro professional service had increased but the 
_ Negro population was not as adequately represented 
_ in the professions as other American groups. ; 

The increases in the five occupational groups in 
_ 1910 over 1900 show the advance in skilled labor pur- 
“suits. All occupations show advances but the greatest 
_ advances are noted in skilled labor. Agricultural pur- 
suits increased 35 per cent, Professional Service in- 
creased 47 per cent, Domestic and Personal Service 
_ increased 17 per cent, Trade and Transporation in- 
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creased 103 per cent, and Manufacturing and Mechan- 
ical Pursuits increased 156 per cent. 

Greater effort had been made to advance in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits and in trade and 
transportation. Nevertheless, proportionately too 
large a number of the Negro population has been com- 
posed of “‘farmers’’ and “‘servants,” although the pro- 
portion employed has been smaller in each decade and 
the increases in technical pursuits have been marked. 
The growth of numbers employed in occupations other 
than Agriculture, Personal and Domestic Service is 
prophetic of a probable widening of the fields of em- 
ployment open to Negroes. The movement of the 
group toward skilled labor pursuits had begun by 1900. 
In spite of numerous obstacles, the close of the decade, 


1900-1910, witnessed the beginning of the expansion 


of Negro labor into the industries which have brought 
on the age of iron, steam, and electric power. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO 


Tue American Labor Movement of earlier years had 
failed to secure any large success for the laboring 
groups. There were two consequences of this fail- 
ure. One was renewed interest in the Knights of 
Labor, an organization which survived the disruptive 
tendencies of the labor movement after the Civil War, 
and the other was a new organization, the American 
Federation of Labor. The Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor was organized in 1869, and its first large 
National Convention was held in 1876. It was sup- 
posed, according to its constitution, to make no dis- 
tinction of race. It was organized to uphold the dig- 
nity of labor and to affirm the nobility of all who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow.t. Mr. Pow- 
derly, one of its most influential leaders, declared that 
its purpose was to banish “that curse of modern civili- 
zation—wage slavery.” ? 

The Negroes were to be organized with the en- 
couragement of the National Organization. By 1885, 
it was reported that the Negroes were enthusiastically 
joining the organization, especially in Virginia, where 
there were seven assemblies in the city of Richmond, 
and a very large one in Manchester.’ Because of the 
lack of discrimination, the Negroes joined the order 
in many other places. The decline of the organiza- 
tion was as rapid asits rise. After 1886, two factions 
appeared. One expected to secure labor reform 
through political action and the other planned to at- 
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tain it by direct methods. The Knights of Labor ex- 
erted much influence on the treatment and organiza- 
tions of Negro workers. Their declarations rang true, 
and their associations and practice of brotherhood had 
its effects upon local organizations, some of which 
were not affiliated with it. 

At New Orleans in 1883, the Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly, which was made up of the labor 
organizations of the city, was making efforts to or- 
ganize the Negro workers. Parades were held in 
1883, 1884 and 1885 in which Negroes took part. 
It was declared that this action on the part of the as- 
sembly did much in breaking up the antagonism be- 
tween white workers and Negro workers, and that 
conditions were as fraternal there as in any part of 
the country. In 1886, the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners reported that there were 14 unions of 
Negro carpenters affiliated with them in the South, 
and that they attended the conventions of the Brother- 
hood.* In this year it was stated that the ‘‘color line” 
in labor had been broken and all were working in a 
common cause.° 

This statement was not true in all details, for at 
Richmond in this year an incident occurred which re- 
vealed an opposite sentiment among white working- 
_men. The Knights of Labor met at Richmond at their 
annual meeting. District Assembly No. 49, of New 
York, had in its representation a Negro, Mr. F, a 
Ferrell. He was received at the meetings, but at the 
theatres and hotels he received continued rebuffs. 
_ When it became known that he occupied one of the 
best seats in the theatre, many persons left the build- 
ing, and on the next evening the attendance was small, 
it was said, for the same reason. At the hotel, when 
the New York delegation appeared, they were told 
that Mr. Ferrell would not be admitted. A singular 
_ expression of loyalty to their comrade was shown by. 
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the delegates who left the place as a group and went — 
to another hotel where no such objections were raised. 

Later, in preparation of the program for the exer- 
cises in which the Governor of the State was to have 
part, it was suggested that Mr. Ferrell should be per- © 
mitted to introduce the Governor. Mr. Powderly, 
then General Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor, stated that this would be a violation of the 
recognized rule of the community, but that he would 
consider it an honor to have himself introduced to the 
assembly by Mr. Ferrell, and he in turn would intro- 
duce the Governor. In presenting Mr. Powderly, Mr. 
Ferrell said that one of the objects of the order was 
the extinction of the color line and he believed that 
he was presenting a man who was above this super- 
stition.®© This was true in part, for Mr. Powderly had 
championed the cause of Mr. Ferrell in a letter to The 
Richmond Dispatch, stating that the organization 
recognized ‘‘no line of race, creed, politics or color.” 
This sentiment was in the thought of labor leaders in 
this decade. McNeill also wrote that “no Mason and 
Dixon’s line, no color tests divide North, South, East 
and West. Whenever laborers congregate, whether 
in the factories of New England or the sunless mines 
of Pennsylvania, one chord of sympathy unites them 
all. No demagogue’s cant of race or creed will hold 
them from their purpose to be free.” ” 

At the same period the American Federation of 
Labor was started. This organization was formed in 
1881 from among the dissatisfied members of the 
Knights of Labor. The Federation was founded on 
the principle of self-determination for the local bodies. 
Its declaration on matters of race was therefore in the 
nature of advice to the unions. In 1920, the American 
Federation of Labor was composed of 110 National 
and International Unions, 1,286 Local and Federal 
Unions, 46 State Federations and 926 City Central 
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bodies. The national and international unions have 
self-government, but the local unions are more cir- 
cumscribed. At the outset it was declared that asso- 
ciations which refused admission to Negroes were ex- 
cluded from membership in the Federation. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, as we shall note 
later, was not admitted to membership until the word 
“white” was removed from its constitution.* Such was 
the early attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor. There was to be no division on creed, color, 
sex or nationality. However, subsequent events were 
to reveal modifications in the practice of this policy. 

Strikes by American workingmen began on a large 
scale and continued in the decade 1880-1890. The 
places of the strikers were taken by foreigners and by 
American Negroes. These substitutions often occa- 
sioned bitterness, and only the wisdom of organization 
leaders prevented bloodshed and violence.® Business 
failures, unemployment, wage quarrels and racial an- 
tipathy gave much discredit to the labor movement in 
this decade. A declaration by the International Labor 
Union of America in 1878 stated that race was being 
arrayed against race in the labor struggle, and that 
this competition was retarding the progress of all work- 
ingmen. 

In the early days of the labor movement fostered 
by the American Federation of Labor, the democratic 
sentiment was so great that there were few evidences 
on the part of the National organization of any feel- 
ing of color. At Birmingham, Alabama, in 1885, the 
delegates refused to take part in a banquet because 
there were three Negro delegates who had not been in- 
vited. Local unions and national trade organiza- 
tions often manifested a like liberal spirit. In the same 
— the Cigarmaker’s International Union left a 

otel because the Treasurer, who was a Negro, was 
given a place for the service of his meals outside of 
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the regular dining room. The Cigarmakers had a — 
large number of Negroes who were members and it — 
appeared that they made no race distinction in their 
membership.*®? In New Orleans the Negro draymen 
had formed a Union and they sought to make a wage — 
agreement with their employers. The employers re-— 
fused to treat with the draymen as Unionmen, where- 
upon organized labor in New Orleans went on a sym-— 
pathetic strike and recognition was finally secured.* 

The Negro hod-carriers of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, had formed an organization known as Labor’s 
Progress Assembly. This organization was afiliated 
with the Knights of Labor. Another assembly, known — 
as Prosperity Assembly, was formed. It was com- 
posed of workmen of both races in all trades which © 
were not strong enough in numbers to have separate 
trade unions formed. The laws of the Knights of 
Labor allowed the formation of these two unions. It 
thus happened that most of the Negroes belonged to 
Labor’s Progress Assembly and that there were both 
white and Negro hod-carriers in the Prosperity Assem- 
bly. ‘These workmen often were at work on the same 

locations and at the same tasks. With the organiza- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, both 
groups applied for admission, after withdrawing from 
the Knights of Labor. One of the rules of the Federa- 
_ tion was that all men working at one kind of employ- 
ment must belong to the same local union. According 
to this ruling the Negroes and the whites must belong 
to one Hod-Carriers’ Union. Arbitration by the Dis- 
trict officers of the Federation was necessary in order 
to prevent the disruption of both organizations.” 

In 1899 the same difficulty arose among the long- 
shoremen of Newport News, Virginia. The local 
unions were composed of Negroes and the whites re- 
fused to join them. The’ question was settled by the 
issuance of a separate charter to the white workers.** 
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Thus the policy of the American Federation was being 
trimmed to suit local conditions. Its democratic wel- 
come was changed to the policy of separation along 
racial lines of white and Negro workmen. Foreigners 
of all types might be received into the regular old-line 
organizations but Negroes were placed in separate 
locals. 

The Federation Convention of 1897 passed a reso- 
lution condemning the statement reported to have been 
made that the trades unions were placing obstacles 
in the path of the economic advance of the Negro 
worker. The convention reafirmed its welcome to all 
ranks of labor, ‘“‘without regard to creed, color, sex, 
race or nationality.’’ During this session it was said 
that an affiliated union had no right to limit its mem- 
bership so as to debar the Negroes.** 

In spite of these declarations of policy, practical ex- 
clusion and separation were in operation, and this ac- 
tion seriously affected the economic status of Negro 
labor in many localities. In 1900, President Gompers 
suggested that local unions composed of Negroes 
should be encouraged and that separate central bodies 
composed of Negro workers should be established 
where it was deemed advisable. The convention of 

1902 provided that separate charters might be issued 
to Central Labor Unions, Local Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions which were composed exclusively of 
‘Negro laborers.** Thus another step was taken in 
the separation of the races in their labor organizations. 
_ An investigation concerning the number of Negroes 
who were in the trades unions was made by Atlanta 
University in 1902. The list and the tabulations are 
‘incomplete and they therefore can be only suggestive of 
the facts. The following results were reported through | 
correspondence with the trades unions which had a con- 
siderable number of Negro members.** There were 
200 Negro members of the Journeymen Barbers’ In- 
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ternational Union in 1890 and 800 Negro members 
in 1900. In 1890 there were only 50 Negro members | 
of the International Brick, Tile and Terra-cotta 
Workers’ Alliance and 200 in 1900. There were 
1,000 negroes who belonged to the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners in 1900. The Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers’ International Union re- 
ported 240 Negro members in 1890 and 500 in 1900. 
The Coopers International Union had 200 Negro 
members and the International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen had 2,700 Negro members in a total 
membership of 3,600 as reported in 1901. The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association had increased its 
Negro membership from 1,500 in 1890 to 6,000 in 
1900. The United Mine Workers of America re- 
ported a Negro membership of 20,000 in a total mem- 
bership of 224,000 in 1901. The Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union reported a decrease. There were 
1,500 Negro members in 1890 and 1,000 in 1900. 
The membership of the Knights of Labor, as would 
be expected, showed a decrease from 8,000 in 1890 
to 6,000 in 1900. 

At this period Negroes were not actively encouraged 
to become members of the trades unions, and it is not. 
surprising that the increases were small, and that in 
some cases decreases were recorded. The labor unions 
had not realized the value of organizing Negro work- 
ingmen. The Negro labor leaders in these organiza- 
tions continued to urge the recognition of Negro labor. 
The American Federation of Labor had adopted an 
_ indifferent attitude. It would not force its views “upon 
individual or affiliated unions without their consent.” 
Apparently the fight had to be waged from within the 
local unions. This was dificult because of the bar- 
riers against the admission of Negro workers, in the 
constitutions, the governing regulations, and the social 
restrictions of the local labor organizations. The line 
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of approach which was followed by Negro labor 
leaders was the continuance of their efforts in both 
the national and the local fields with the hope that the 
national organization would decide in the future to 
take high ground in the organization of Negro labor. 
In 1880 a strike among the Miners in the Tuscara- 
was Valley, Pennsylvania, led to the importation of 
Negro workers. Similar strikes in other places led 
to the same results.’ Such conditions caused greater 
activity in the organization of Negro labor. It was 
thought by labor leaders that it was better to have 
the cooperation of Negro workingmen than to have 
their competition, and therefore efforts were made to 
perfect their organization. The local labor unions 
as a rule would not accept Negroes, and with organi- 
zations refusing membership to them and the members 
refusing to work with them, the Negro’s way to skilled 
labor was effectively barred. Ina few instances Negro 
applications were accepted, but as rapidly as possible 
separate unions composed exclusively of Negroes were 
formed. This sentiment was encouraged by the social 
tradition through which permanent mixed racial unions 
were regarded as impossible in the South.*® 
The railroad brotherhoods began to exclude Negroes 
by constitutional clauses. The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, which was organized in 1888, in- 
serted a clause in its constitution excluding Negro 
workers. The American Federation of Labor refused 
to admit unions which made distinctions based upon 
color, and thus the Machinists were excluded. The 
Federation continued to refuse admission to the Asso- 
ciation of Machinists because the organization would 
not remove the color line. Finally in 1891 the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation issued a call for a con- 
ference of the unions of the trade, and to this meet- 
ing the members of the old organization would send 
‘no delegates. The delegates who assembled organized 
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the International Machinists Union. In the report of 
President Gompers to the Convention of 1890, it was 
stated that as soon as the old organization had re- 
moved the color line, the new organization would 
pledge itself to amalgamate with the old organiza- 
tion.’® | 

At the convention of 1892, a committee of the Fed- 
eration was appointed to receive the President of the 
Machinists. He expressed satisfaction at the action 
of the Executive Council, and said that it was his be- 
lief that the Machinists would abolish the barrier 
against Negroes at their next convention.”® It was 
not until 1895 that this action was secured and the con- 
vention of the Federation of this year withdrew the 
charter of the new organization, the International 
Machinists Union. ! 

There were unions which made no distinction of 
race. The Hotel Employees did not exclude Negroes 
but they insisted that they should be organized in 
separate local organizations. The Tobacco Workers 
made no racial differences in their membership. Their 
constitution stated that they “‘will draw no line of dis- 
tinction between creed, color or nationality.” How- 
ever, in the majority of the trades, separate locals have 
been demanded from the first, although there were 
- unions in which the two workers met.” 

In the first annual session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in 1881, the color question came to the 
front. The Federation was started from a meeting 
of the disaffected members of the Knights of Labor. 
This session was termed the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada. It met at Pittsburgh, September 15-18, 
1881. A Negro delegate, Jeremiah Grandison, of the 
Labor Assembly, Knights of Labor of Pittsburgh, was 
present. Concerning the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Grandison said: ‘Our object, as I under- 
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stand it, is to federate the whole laboring element of 
America. I speak more particularly with a knowledge 
of my own people and declare to you that it would 
be dangerous to skilled mechanics to exclude from this 
organization the common laborers, who might, in an 
emergency, be employed in positions they could readily 
qualify themselves to fill.”” He was urging that the 
Negroes, who in the main were common laborers, 
should be organized, but he admitted in his discussion 
that occasions would arise in which Negroes would be 
used in higher grades of labor and thereby come in con- 
flict with white workers.” 

Referring to the admission of the various laboring 
elements to the Federation at the same session, Mr. 

_Pollner, one of the convention secretaries, represent- 
ing the Trades Assembly of Cleveland, said: ‘‘We 
recognize neither creed, color nor nationality, but want 
to take into the folds of this federation the whole labor 
element of the country, no matter what calling.” Mr. 
_Gompers said that it should be the purpose not to ex- 
clude “Any working man who believes in and belongs 
to organized labor.” ** No mention was made of 
Negro labor in the constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but the declaration of its first ses- 
sions appear to lead to the conclusion that it was 
opposed to any racial distinction. 

One of the causes for the weakness of the Negro 
Labor Movement was its lack of organization. No 
organized efforts had succeeded in creating strong 

unions among the Negroes. White workmen said that 
they objected to working with Negroes on this account. 
Employers said that they could not employ non-union 
men or their union men would leave. Finally, when 
there were employers who were bold enough to em- 
‘ploy Negroes in spite of the union objections, and 
when the Negroes became strong competitors with 
white workmen, the national labor organizations be- 
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gan to take action. As we have noticed, the American © 
Federation of Labor, at the annual meeting of its” 
National Council in 1910, voted to invite the Negro 
laborers to enter its ranks along with all races.* In 
1913 this action was reafirmed. The Federation re-— 
ported a little later that it had maintained organizers 
who worked among the Negroes for the purpose of 
organizing and protecting the interests of labor. 
There were soon formed unions of exclusive Negro 
membership, which were afhliated with the Federation, 
and there were unions composed of whites and blacks 
who seemed to work together without great friction.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that while there 
were 51 national organizations out of 60 which re-— 
ported in 1913 that there was no constitutional objec- 
tions to Negro membership, there were nine which 
barred Negroes from their organizations. These or- 
ganizations were: The International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, The Switchmen’s — 
Union, The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, The | 
Order of Railway Conductors of America, The Order | 
of Railway Telegraphers, The American Wire Weay- | 
ers Protective Association, The International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, and the Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America.”* 

The apathy of the majority of the members of the 
labor unions toward the unionization of Negro work- 
ers, and the opposition which Negro workers encoun- 
tered in many places, caused some of them to cooperate 
with radical labor leaders and radical labor organiza= 
tions. Militant industrialism therefore found sup- 
porters in the Negro group. It was not until 1905, 
that labor militancy seriously challenged the influence 
of the normal labor movement. A convention was | 
held in Chicago in this year. The result was the fors 
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mation of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
From 1909 to 1917 the I. W. W. enjoyed an increas- 
ing numerical strength and influence. Its opposition 
to the war and the activity of the government in prose- 
cuting its search for internal enemies caused a loss of 
public favor. When members of the I. W. W. were 
arrested for breaches of the law in war-time, Negroes 
were discovered in their number. ‘The presence of 
Negroes among the radical labor groups is another 
evidence of their dissatisfaction with the efforts of 
Organized Labor in their behalf. 

Negro thinkers also interested themselves in creat- 
ing a sentiment among the Negro population which 
would lead to a more serious consideration of the 
economic basis of life. Several magazines carried this 

_message to all groups. The Messenger, a monthly 
magazine, published in New York under able editorial 
direction, sent forth a call for aggressive and organ- 
ized activity. Opportunity, another New York month- 

ly, published under the direction of the National Urban 
League, assumed a more conservative attitude, but in 

‘no less clear and certain terms clamored for a larger 

opportunity for Negro labor and encouraged labor 
organization. The Crisis, the organ of the National 

Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 

for years had voiced to the Negro world the need of 
organized effort in all phases of life. Negro news- 
papers, such as The Chicago Defender, The Afro- 

American, The New York Age and others considered 

the interests of labor fundamental to other interests. 

In the course of events the results of these activities 

'were the more serious consideration of the needs of 

Negro labor and a more aggressive assault upon the 

stronghold of American organized labor. 

_ At the conventions of the American Federation in 
1916, 1917 and 1918, the problem created by the ap- 

pearance of Negro labor was discussed and it was de- 
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cided that the Negroes ought to be organized. But 
no effective machinery was created to put this decision 
into operation. A resolution was also presented at 
this convention by the San Francisco Labor Council 
favoring the return to Africa of those Negroes who 
so desired, deploring the treatment of Negroes in the 
South and requesting the grant of citizenship rights. 
The resolution had originally been presented to the 
San Francisco Labor Council by the International 
Negro League with the request that it be presented 
to the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. There were objections to this resolution when 
it was presented and it was amended by the statement 
that the convention was not responsible for these’ 
declarations, and in fact rejected them, but as much of 
the resolution as concerned the organization of Negro” 
Labor was referred to the Executive Council. In this’ 
amended form the resolution was passed.”’ de 
The National League on Urban Conditions among 
Negroes at its meeting in New York City, January 
29-31, 1918, passed resolutions urging the organiza- 
tion of Negro labor and protesting against the past 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor. The 
Labor News of Detroit asserted that the time had 
come for “the American Labor Movement to face 
squarely the fact that the Negro is a big factor in our 
industrial life and that he must be taken into account 
in the adjustment of our economic differences; never 
again can the Negro be ignored. Unionism must wel- 
come the Negro to its ranks.” 7§ | 
At the annual meeting of the American Federation 
in 1918 a letter was read from a committee which 
represented a number of Negro Organizations. This 
letter quoted the remarks of President Gompers that 
Negro workers were welcomed by the Federation and 
the following suggestions were made: (1) that a pub- 
lished statement of this welcome to Negroes should 
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be given to the public press, (2) that qualified Negro 
organizers should be employed by the Federation, (3) 
that the cooperation of Negro organizations should 
be encouraged, and (4) that the American Federation 
of Labor should assume a more advanced position in 
the matter of Negro workers. The statement was 
signed by E. K. Jones of the National League on 
Urban Conditions among Negroes; Fred R. Moore, 
of The New York Age; R. R. Morten, of Tuskegee In- 
stitute; J. R. Shilladay, of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; A. H. 
Grimke, of the Washington branch of this associa- 
tion; Thomas J. Jones, Educational Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; J. H. Dillard, of the Jeannes 
Fund; G. C. Hall, of the Chicago Urban League. 
_ When the letter was presented, it was referred to the 
committee on organization, which reported a few days 
later that the Federation viewed with pleasure that 
_ the leaders of the race were realizing the necessity of 
the organization of Negro labor, and a meaningless 
declaration was offered by the committee urging that 
the President of the American Federation of Labor 
should give special attention to the organization of 
Negro workers. The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted.” 
At Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1919, several reso- 
- lutions in the interest of Negro Labor were introduced. 
One of these resolutions made the request that the 
American Federation of Labor consider the applica- 
tion of a representative group for an international 
charter of organized Negro Labor or exert its in- 
fluence on the international organizations having 
jurisdiction over Negro workers, so that charters 
_ would be issued to the Negro organizations. Another 
resolution requested that Negro organizers be ap- 
| pointed since white organizers seemed to have trouble 
with Negro workmen. A third resolution registered 
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complaint against the International Union of Metal 
Trades for its refusal to admit Negroes. The com-— 
mittee to which these resolutions were submitted made 
a study of the organized labor situation among 
Negroes. The report stated that there were many 
Internationals which admitted Negroes and that there 
were a few, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, which refused to admit Negroes, but the Com- 
mittee stated that ‘‘we hope to see the day when these 
organizations will take a broader view of this mat- 
ter.” The recommendation was made that in these 
cases of refusal by the Internationals, the Federation 
should organize the Negro workers under charters of 
the Federation. It was also recommended that the 
Federation Executive Committee should give special 
attention to the organization of Negro labor by mak- 
ing an assignment of organizers. This action was 
welcomed in various parts of the country, and it was 
heralded as the beginning of a new era for Negro 
Labor.*° 
The following organizations were reported at this 
convention as not excluding Negroes from member- 
ship: The United Mine Workers of America, The 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, The Longshore- 
men, The Carpenters, The Textile Workers, The Sea- 
men, The Cigarmakers, The Teamsters, The Plas- 
terers, The Bricklayers, The Maintenance of Way 
Employees, The Laundry Workers, The Cooks and 
Waiters, The Tailors, The Brewery Workers, The. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, - 
The Tunnel and Subway Workers, The Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railroad Em-) 
ployees, The International Typographical Union, The 
Brick and Clay Workers, The Hod Carriers and 
Building Laborers, The Leather Workers, The Black- 
smiths, The Motion .Picture Players’ Union, ‘The 
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American Federation of Musicians, The Bakers, The 
Postal Employees, The American Federation of 
Teachers, The Steam and Operating Engineers, The 
Painters, Directors and Paperhangers, The Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, The Glass Bottle Blowers, The 
National Association of Federal Employees, The Bar- 
bers’ International Union, The Metal Polishers, The 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, The Boot and Shoe 
Workers, The Moulders, The Quarry Workers, The 
Letter Carriers, The International Furnace Workers, 
The Civil Engineers’ Association of Boston, and the 
Firemen and Oilers.*t While the report asserted that 
these organizations did not expressly exclude Negroes, 
yet the Negro applicants have not been welcomed into 
these organizations and made to feel that they were a 
vital part of them. They did not expressly exclude 
Negro membership, but offered little encouragement to 
them to join. 
The most significant action of organized labor in 
recent times was taken at the Fortieth Convention of 
_the American Federation of Labor in Montreal, June 
7-19, 1920. It resulted from the strong presentation 
_ of the case for Negro Labor by Negro delegates them- 
selves. Resolutions were presented urging that since 
the World War was ended, and since the American 
Negro had fought for the freedom due to all, he him- 
self should net be barred from participation in the 
freedom for which he had fought, and that therefore 
American Labor should recognize him. This set of 
‘resolutions was signed by delegates of the Freight 
Handlers’ Union of Jonesboro, Arkansas; the Freight 
Handlers’ Union of Cleveland, Ohio; the Railroad 
Freight Handlers’ Union of Wichita Falls, Texas; the 
| Railroad Coach and Station Cleaners’ and Porters’ 
Union of Cleveland, Ohio; the Baggage Handlers’, 
Freight Handlers, and the Stationmen’s Union, of 
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Philadelphia; the Federal Labor Union, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; and the Coach and Car Cleaners’ — 
Union, of Philadelphia. 

A second resolution was presented, signed by some | 
of the organizations which are listed above and by — 
several Boilermaker and Blacksmith organizations. 
It reviewed the fair stand of the American Federation ~ 
of Labor regarding Negro labor, but it deplored the 
fact that results had not followed. In order to secure — 
a more successful operation of the Federation among — 
Negroes, it was suggested that (1) a campaign of 
education among both white and colored workingmen ~ 
should be conducted in order to convince all persons — 
of “‘the necessity of bringing into the ranks of labor” 
all men who work, regardless of race, creed or color,” 
that (2) there should be periodic conferences of 
white and colored leaders with the Executive Council | 
of the American Federation of Labor on questions 
affecting Negro labor, (3) that there should be em-— 
ployed a competent agent as Executive Secretary of a) 
Special Committee on Negro workers at the Washing- | 
ton headquarters and (4) that there should be, in all) 
states, Negro organizers in all crafts whose duty it 
would be to build up the Negro membership. These | 
resolutions were submitted to the Committee on Or- | 
ganization which reported a few days later its recom- | 
mendation to strike out sections two and three of the 
resolution and that section four should be amended to} 
read that Negro organizers be appointed, where neces- | 
sary, to organize Negro workers. This last recom- | 
mendation was referred to the Executive Council for}, 
action if the funds of the American Federation of |, 
Labor should permit. ll 

The committee to which the first resolution was re- | 
ferred reported a strong statement of the attitude of i 
the Federation toward.Negro labor. It read, “The | 
American Federation of Labor has never countenanced 
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the drawing of a color line or discrimination against 
individuals because of race, creed or color. It recog- 
nizes that human freedom is a gift from the Creator 
to all mankind and is not to be denied to any because 
of social position or the limitations of caste or class, 
and that any cause which depends for its success on 
the denial of this fundamental principle of liberty can- 
not stand. We, therefore, concur in the resolution 
and recommend its adoption.” The report of the 
Committee was adopted. 

A third group of resolutions was submitted to this 
convention by representatives of the Railroad Ma- 
chinists, the Boilermakers, the Blacksmiths, the Sheet 
Metal Workers, the Carmen, the Painters, and Trade 
Wagoners. These resolutions accompanied a petition 

_ requesting that the American Federation of Labor ex- 
ercise its influence to have the Internationals accord 
recognition to the local Negro organizations which 

should come properly under their jurisdiction. This 
action was requested since there were a few of the 
larger organizations which refused admittance to 

Negroes. There were 110 national and international 

unions affliated with the American Federation of 
| Labor, and it was said that more than 100 of these 
admitted Negroes to membership.*? There are eleven 
national and international unions which refuse by 
specific ruling to grant the privilege of membership to 

Negroes. Many other unions discourage Negro mem- 

. bership.** 

It was reported also that four of the six nationals 
and internationals which were not affliated with the 

American Federation of Labor had provisions exclud- 

ing Negroes. These included the Railroad Brother- 

hoods. Through a meeting of representatives of 27 

different states in 1921, the result of this action was 

‘the creation of a Colored National Railroad Organi- 

} zation with Chicago as the headquarters. There were, 
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however, two organizations, not affliated with the — 
American Federation of Labor which admitted 
Negroes—the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the Industrial Workers of the World.* 
The autonomy of the international unions has been 
respected absolutely by the American Federation of 
Labor, and their independent government has been 
conceded. It was therefore an unusual procedure 
which led this convention to request an affiliated or- 
ganization to remove an excluding provision from its 
constitution. The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks had — 
a clause expressly admitting white workers to member- 
ship. The constitution of the American Federation © 
of Labor did not contain such a clause. Moreover, — 
at the previous annual convention at Atlantic City, — 
the President of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks | 
had promised to arrange the question of Negro mem- | 
bership in a satisfactory manner. When the Execu- 
tive Committee to which the matter was referred met _ 
in Cincinnati, the question was passed over without | 
action. B 
At the Montreal Convention, a resolution was pre- | 
sented requesting that the Federation use every means | 
in its power either to have the words “only white” | 
stricken from the constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, or to have this Brotherhood relin- | 
quish its jurisdiction over the Negro workers and grant 
them the privilege of establishing a Brotherhood of | 
their own. The committee on organization to which 
the resolution was referred, reported that it could not 
concur in the resolution since the American Federation 
of Labor could not interfere with the autonomy of the 
affliated nationals and internationals. In addition, 
the report stated that the Negroes had the opportunity | 
to join the Federation, for the Convention of 1919 | 
had authorized the granting of charters to colored | 
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workers in cases where the nationals and internationals 
had refused to accept them. 

A debate followed this report. One delegate asked 
if it was not contrary to the principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to draw the color line. Vice- 
President Duncan replied that the Federation since 
its organization had stood for federation without ref- 
erence to color and that this was the position which it 
still assumed. He stated that the organization could 
not be expected to favor a charter of an affliated union 
which discriminated against a worker because of his 
color. After some discussion, an amendment to the 
report was carried requesting the Railway Clerks to 
remove the words ‘“‘only white” from their constitu- 
tion.” Although this action was contrary to the ac- 
cepted principle of complete governmental freedom 
for the internationals, the convention carried the 
amendment over the recommendation of the commit- 
tee. It was also voted later that the Brotherhood of 
‘Railroad Carmen should eliminate from their consti- 
‘tution all reference to colored workmen.* 
| At the next annual session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Denver, Colorado, it was stated that 
there were still some internationals which excluded 
Negroes. Jordan W. Chambers, a Negro delegate, 
‘said that the convention had ordered the word 
“white” stricken out, and also that conferences should 
be held between the officers of the internationals and 
the Negroes who sought membership, but that in a few 
ases only had action been taken. He advocated effec- 
tive action on the part of the Federation. Specific com- 
plaints were presented against the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, the International Brotherhood of © 
Boilermakers, the Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
jAmerica, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, the Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
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Employees, calling attention to either exclusion or 
discrimination. A motion that there should be no dis- 
criminating laws in organized labor failed of adop- 
tion. In response to one resolution, President Gomp- 
ers said that ““The American Federation of Labor, 
almost from its inception, has declared that it is the 
duty of all workers to organize regardless of sex, 
nationality, race, religion or political affiliation. That 
declaration has been emphasized time and time again 
in the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor; that declaration forms a part of the literature 
issued by the American Federation of Labor. That 
is the policy and principle of the American Federation 
of Labor, but it cannot enforce that declaration upon 
the affiliated international unions if those international 
unions decline or refuse to adopt them.” However, 
conferences were ordered with the internationals with- 
in 90 days, with the object in view of having them 
change their attitude toward Negro labor.” | 
In July, August and September, 1921, as a result 
of conferences in Washington and at Toronto, organi- 
zations of Negro Freight Handlers and Station Em-_ 
ployees were organized and Negroes were granted ad- 
mission to other unions. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Carmen agreed to admit separate lodges of 
Negroes under the jurisdiction of the nearest white 
local.** The American Federation of Labor has thus 
sanctioned the principle of race separation, although 
in words of declaration and policy it has proclaimed 
the necessity for all workers to organize. Racial bar= 
riers have made their way into the ranks of labor. | 
There are some organizations where Negro and white 
workmen work and meet side by side. It is reported) 


that this is the situation among the Longshoremen, 
the Garment Workers, the Candy Makers, the Stenog: 
raphers and a few of the Building Trades. At the} 
Biennial Session of the International Longshoremen’ 
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Conyention at Buffalo, New York, in July, 1921, there 
were 80 Negro delegates who were present. Sixty- 
five of these delegates were from the North and 15 
were from the South. 

As a rule, however, the organization of Negro labor 
has not been encouraged as much as the organization 
of other groups. This is unfortunate, in view of the 
fact that Negroes form so large a part of the economic 
life of the United States. One of the significant re- 
sults of the indifference of the American Federation 
of Labor has been the tendency for Negro Labor to 
organize itself independent of White Labor. The 
most important national organizations which have 
been organized on this basis are, The International 
Order of Colored Locomotive Firemen, The National 
Order of Locomotive Firemen, and The Shopmen’s 
Craft of the Railway Men’s International Benevolent 
Industrial Association. At Birmingham, Alabama, in 
January, 1921, a National Federation of Railway Men 
was organized. In May of that year a meeting of 
these groups was held in the same city, at which there 
were delegates from 15 states and railroad workers 
from 26 railroads. In addition to these persons there 

were representatives from 150 international trade 
organizations who were present. This type of inde- 
pendent organization may be expected to continue so 
long as Organized Labor does not give a ready wel- 
come torNegro Workers. 

This attitude of Organized Labor has led, on the 
one hand, to renewed agitation by Negroes themselves 
in the interest of the organization of Negro Labor 
and, on the other, to an increase in the possibility of 

radicalism among Negroes. At the 1924 Convention 
_of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the following statement in the form 
| of an open letter was presented: 


» 
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‘ i 
“AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND OTHER GROUPS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Gentlemen: 


For many years the American Negro has been de- 
manding admittance to the ranks of union labor. 

For many years your organizations have made pub- 
lic profession of your interest in Negro labor, of vour 
desire to have it unionized, and of your hatred of the 
black ‘scab.’ 

Notwithstanding this apparent surface agreement, 
Negro labor in the main is outside the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, and the reason is, first, that white union 
labor does not want black labor, and, secondly, black — 
labor has ceased to beg admittance to union ranks be- 
cause of its increasing value and efficiency outside the 
unions. 

We thus face a crisis in inter-racial labor conditions; 
the continued and determined race prejudice of white 
labor, together with the limitation of immigration, is 
giving black labor tremendous advantage. The Negro 
is entering the ranks of semi-skilled and skilled labor 
and he is entering mainly and necessarily as a ‘scab.’ 
He broke the great steel strike. He will soon be in ag 
position to break any strike when he can gain economic 
advantage for himself. | 

On the other hand, intelligent Negroes know full. 
well that a blow at organized labor is a blow at all ° 
labor; that black labor today profits by the blood and 
sweat of labor leaders in the past who have fought 
oppression and monopoly by organization. If there 
is built up in America a great black bloc of non-union © 
laborers who have a right to hate unions, all laborer ; 
black and white, eventually must suffer. r 

Is it not time, then, that black and white labor got 
together? Is it not timé for white unions to stop blufi- 
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ing and for black laborers to stop cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces? : 

We, therefore, propose that there be formed by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the American Federation of Labor, the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods and any other bodies agreed upon, 
an Inter-racial Labor Commission. 

We propose that this Commission undertake: 

1. To find out the exact attitude and practice of 
national labor bodies and local unions toward Negroes, 
and of Negro labor toward unions. 

2. To organize systematic propaganda against 
racial discrimination on the basis of these facts at the 
great labor meetings, in local assemblies, and in local 
unions. : 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People stands ready to take part in such a 
movement and hereby invites the cooperation of all 
organized labor. The association hereby solemnly 
warns American laborers that unless some such step 
as this is taken, and taken soon, the position gained by 
organized labor in this country is threatened with irre- 
parable loss.” 


About the same time the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes established a Department 
of Industrial Relations. Some of the purposes of this 
department were: to encourage friendly relations be- 
‘tween white and black workingmen; to encourage tech- 
nical education; ‘“‘the organization and assistance of 
Negro mechanics; and the opening and finding of posi- 
tions for Colored workers.” The major part of the 
work of the Urban League in at least 29 cities is aid to 
Negro workmen. At its meeting in Detroit in 1919 
the League adopted the following resolution concern- 
‘ing unionism—“We believe that Negroes should begin 
to think more and more in terms of labor-group move- 
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ments, so as. ultimately to reap the benefit of thinking 
in unison. To this end we advise Negroes to organize 
with white men whenever conditions are favorable. 
When this is not possible, they should band together 
to bargain with employers and with organized labor 
alike. With America and the whole world in labor 
turmoil, we urge white and black men, capital and 
labor, to be fair and patient with each other while a 
just solution is being worked out.” The Inter-racial 
Committees in various parts of the-country have taken 
great interest in improving the condition of Negro 
workingmen. | 
Radicalism has taken new developments among 
Negro laborers since the World War. Sympathy for 
Russia’s new experiment was not unknown among 
Negro-Americans from the first. The declarations 
of the Russian labor congresses seemed to ring true 
on racial matters. The Fourth Congress of the Third 
Internationale in 1922 declared that its purpose was 
“not simply the organization of the enslaved white 
workers of Europe and America, but equally the or- 
ganization of the oppressed colored peoples of the 
World.” It was also agreed that it would “fight for 
race equality of the Negro with the white people, as 
well as for equal wages and political and social rights.” 
The fact that radicalism among Negroes was being 
organized was demonstrated in the American Negro 
ILabor Congress of 1925. This Congress met in Chi- 
cago, October 25-31. The addresses and resolutions 
attacked the policies of Organized Labor, in words 
which declared that “‘the failure of the American Fed« 
eration of Labor officialdom, under pressure of race 
prejudice benefitting only the capitalists of the North 
and South, to stamp out race hatred in the unions, to 
organize Negro workers, and to build a solid front 
of the workers of both. races against American Cape 


4 
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talism, is a crime against the whole working class. If 
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the unions of the American Federation of Labor, 
through ignorance and prejudice, fail in this duty to 
the American workers and continue a policy of ex- 
clusion in the face of the influx of Negro workers 
into industry, we Negro workers must organize our 
own unions as a powerful weapon with which to fight 
our way into the existing labor movement on a basis 
of full equality.” Thus the Negro asserts his own 
right to organize if neglected by others. The Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress was sponsored by the 
Workers Party of America, and with its appeal on 
the basis of racial equality there is no doubt that the 
influences of this group will be predominant. If the 
conservative old-line labor organization will not ac- 
cept the proffer of cooperation, Negro Labor will find 
its own way to organization. This is demonstrated in 
the recent organization of the Pullman Porters through 
the able leadership of Mr. A. Philip Randolph, Editor 
of The Messenger. At the present writing, in spite of 
the opposition of the Pullman Company and the apathy 
of some of the porters themselves, over one-half of 
these workers are organized. 

If Negroes perform, as it has been asserted, one- 
seventh of the labor in the United States, the labor 
organizations of America can never be effective until 
the great mass of Negro workers are organized. The 
complaint cannot be made continuously that the Negro 
does not take to the unions and that he is not a 
“gnion-man.” No workman who finds it to his in- 
terest to remain a non-union man will ever give up the 
privilege. Membership in a union should offer some 
advantage to the Negro. To every white workingman 
the union offers superior advantages. When union 
men strike, non-union men have large opportunity. 
These instances have been the occasions on which 
Negro labor has entered avenues which were hitherto 
closed to it. In the Steel Strike of 1919-1920, 
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Negroes were employed as strike-breakers, and in the 
coal strike of 1922 Negroes were introduced into the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. The result in each case was 
the realization among union workers that Negroes. 
should be unionized. The United Mine Workers 
made strenuous efforts to bring Negroes into the local 
unions in the latter instance. Therefore, in the in- 
terest of itself, Organized Labor must organize the 
Negro workingmen. For this work Negro organizers 
should be appointed. In the present state of our race 
relations, it is exceedingly difficult for the average 
white organizer to sympathize fully with the special 
problems of Negro Labor and to encourage effectively 
its organization. The migration, with the resulting 
transfer of Negroes from agriculture to industry, has 
increased the necessity for action and not finely phrased 
declarations by Organized Labor. 
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CHAPTER X 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF MopERN INDUSTRY 


THE World War of 1914 brought on the dawn of a 
day of new opportunity for Negro Labor. For the 
first time in American history, opportunities, large in 
number, in skilled as well as unskilled labor, were of- 
fered to Negro workmen. They had served as the labor | 
supply for the South, but the Northern field of labor 
had not been opened largely to them until the begin- 
ning of the World War. For several decades a slow - 
evolution in labor processes had been going on among 
the Negro group by which the transition was being 
made from unskilled labor to skilled labor. In the 
period prior to the War, Negro labor had made its 
appearance for the first time in skilled industry. The 
War industries increased the demand for labor and 
hundreds of Negroes who had been the dependents, © 
the laborers, carpenters, blacksmiths, janitors, porters, — 
waiters, farm hands, and servants, entered many types — 
of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labor. ee 
With the opening of the War in Europe, there were — 
several ways of escape for the Negro laborers of the 
South from dissatisfying economic conditicns. They 
could remain in the South and struggle for larger labor 
opportunities, while social and economic pressure com-_ 
pelled them to remain in the occupational groups to_ 
which Southern labor conditions had assigned them. 7 
They could leave the country and find a home in Africa 
or the West Indies and create new economic futures 
for themselves. They could go to the land of the 
W282 3 
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North and the West, and there they could find them- 

selves freed from the shadow of economic oppression 

and within reach of large economic opportunity. With 

a determination which worked silently and persistently, 

thousands of Negroes moved from practically every 

ee of the South toward the North and the Middle 
est. 

The entire migratory movement of recent date may 
be divided into two periods. The first was from 1916- 
1919; the zenith of the period being reached in 1917- 
1918. The second period began in 1921 and con- 
tinued through 1923. The numbers in the two periods 
appear to be about equally divided. In the first period, 
the influence of war-time manufacture was at work, 
and in the second period, the labor demand created by 
restricted immigration. Various estimates have been 
made of the numbers who came to the Northern and 
Western industrial centers. These estimates run from 
150,000 to 1,000,000. Dr. James H. Dillard, of the 
Jeanes and Slater funds, estimated that the migrants 
who came prior to 1918 ranged from 150,000 to 350,- 
000, about 200,000 being nearer the exact number. 
During 1920 and 1921, there was a temporary ebb 
in the migratory tide, due, in part, to the return of the 
days of large foreign immigration. Mr. Karl F. 
Phillips, Commissioner of Conciliation, especially de- 
tailed to observe the migration of Negroes, estimates 
that during these periods there were between 800,000 
and 900,000 Negroes who came North.? 

It is very easy to exaggerate the number of migrants, 
and it is probable that some eye-witnesses have been 
led into errors. The census of 1920 shows that there 
were 472,418 more Negroes in the Northern and 
Western states than in 1910. The Negro population 
in the Southern states increased only 2 per cent while 
the Northern Negro population had increased 19 per 
cent, and in the group of states North of the Mason 
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and Dixon line there was an increase of 44 per cent 


in the Negro population. About 9,000,000 Negroes — 


still live in the Southern states. While there may be 
some error even in these calculations, yet the census 
figures lead to the conclusion that the migration could 
not have been of such alarming proportions as the ex- 
treme reports have asserted. 

The movement of Negroes from the South has been 
continuous.* The recent movement, however, has been 
the only one to effect seriously the labor situation. Its 
rise and its decline has been influenced directly by the 
conditions of labor. Negro laborers were not chosen 
because of preference for them but because of neces- 
sity. An emergency had arisen and the Negroes were 
the only sources of relief. The steel plants, the mills, 
the corporations of the North saw the supply at hand, 
and Negro laborers were called to the work.* 

When the movement was at its zenith, during the 
first period, in 1917, it was estimated that the exodus 
had brought the following numbers from the Southern 
states :° 


Alabama ise... aatye\oapaeabnorasite opie ainda 90,000 
AUST R PICMG © co sscocsas saline conereuetaee ace eee cee 49,000 
CREOT OTA hill celta aces cteoeseec tener cena eames 48,897 
North: Carolinas eine on. ot OG 
Mississippi (iii ileicastssoves uivpececieensseeenes 35,291 
South -@arobina,. da Wie ee eee 27,560 
Avansag.cfl te ae al ee pa a ed 23,628 
MP erinessee) casesssee vec casdec anes -datoeecbacs sean 22,632 
Wantnchy jasinae ete wot hact he ete ari 21,855 
TGUISIAIA ceaeceeme ryt eet Caves cues uae eee 16,912 
OM AS atacand cece aL a leds Souinee 10,870 
Bilorid aie cor oe ere ae uae ancsaa n-th orceee 10,291 
Oblahomiany (eciekeatcne cess ecdiatereeeaene 5,836 


In 1922, restricted immigration and the demand for 
labor in the North again set the Negroes in a migration © 
which continued during the following year. A release 
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from the Department of Labor in October, 1923, 
stated that nearly half a million Negro migrants had 


left their Southern homes for Northern ones. 


This 


estimate was based upon figures submitted by State, 
Municipal and Civic statisticians, and they show that 
the migration had not ended by 1923. The following 
table shows the population, the number of migrants 
and the per cent of migration from the Southern 


states :° 

State Population 
AIST slo du awe epe'vies'e ses % 900,652 
PAS MAMIEGG) es aicinfuroaield'sicie.d'e's 472,2: 
PEO a eae oiaicNs Siela ost) usaie- 329,4 
MGORT RIA faa sc viaiejoie'sieis e eee vise 1,206,365 
RAEI cre dive jsieia :6) civic ye 235,9 
ECU RTANSA TN G'e och eivicisic: <0 \eie 00's 700,257 
IMASSISSIPPE fe cise cele so oeieees 935,184 
North Carolina ........... 763,407 
MAROTTA) Ses de gccleinie's sine 49,408 
South Carolina ........... 64,719 
PDRTTIOSSCE 6 slc\s cle e/ait sie s-cis'« wis 451,758 
PRG Merete ald kioleisinieipisie\<ie = 6 741,694 
DVN RESRI Mesias clave ers 's 8 ore eis 08 690,017 

PROtal ve rerretseiais Reiaishele esis 8,441,106 





Number Per Cent of 
of Migrants Total Migrants 
90,000 18.8 
5,000 1 
90,000 18.8 
120,600 25.2 
2,500 2. 
15,000 3.1 
82,600 17.3 
25,000 5.2 
00! “ 
25,000 5.2: 
10,000 2.1 
2,000 4. 
10,000 2:4 
478,700 100.0 


That this movement was continuing at its height 
in 1923 is shown not only by the report of the Depart- 
ment noted above, but also by the statement of S. H. 
McLean, District Passenger Agent of the Southern 
Railway System. He said, in June, 1923, ‘Last week 
more Negroes left South Carolina over our trains 
than during any other similar period of the migration 


movement that I can recall.’’” 


_ Many authorities who sent in reports stated that 
the places of those who left certain sections seemed to 
be kept filled by the migrations within the sections, 
and an economic adjustment was taking place without 


great inconvenience. 


Another release from the De- 


partment of Labor at the same time made the estimate 
that the migrants had come during nearly ten months 


at the rate of 26,000 monthly. 


The Director of the 


Detroit Urban League stated during the same period 
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that at least 500,000 Negroes had moved North since | 
the beginning of 1922.8 

The destination of these migrants seems to hayel 
been the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana | 
and New Jersey.®° Manufacturing cities, railroad cen- 
ters, the call of high wages, and the letters of friends 
and relatives, were the determining factors in the loca- 
tion of the newcomers. There was a tendency, also, to” 
move about after the first arrival from the South.” 
Nevertheless, the same tendency was shown in the 
South itself, where in 1910, the movement to the West 
South-Central Divisien<--the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas—was marked by a net gain of | 
194,658 persons, who were born in other Southern 
states than in those in which they resided at the time 
of the census enumeration. The South Atlantic states 
at the same period reported a loss of 392,827.%° 
Without doubt, some of these persons came to the 
North, but the figures show a group restlessnes and 
the presence of the desire to move, even among those | 
who remained in the South. | 

This restless spirit was encouraged by the condi- 
tions under which many rural Negroes were forced, 
to live. The peonage system has been rampant in 
the South. The Arkansas riots of 1919 developed 
from the peon existence which Negro farmers wer 
forced to live. When they united their counsels in 
order to demand an accounting of their landlords; 
they were accused of conspiracy to murder the white) 
planters. These Negroes, seeking only to protect thems 
selves, were killed by the hundreds. Conditions in 
Georgia were made known in 1921, when the ownet 
of a plantation in Jasper County had eleven of ; 
workers murdered in order to prevent the facts of| 
peonage from becoming known to investigating fedé 
ral officers. ‘This case caused Governor Hugh My 
Dorsey to publish a pamphlet on The Negro in Geo 
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gia, in which many cases of peonage and economic 
exploitation were described. With these conditions 
in existence and with the apprehension created by the 
publicity occasioned by these discoveries, the basis was 
laid for a migration of the Negro population. They 
moved from the country to the city and from the 
South to the North. 

Migration to the cities has affected the Negroes 
as well as the white population. City life has been no 
respecter of persons in its attractions. ‘The result of 
this movement to the cities has been the organization 
of the typical Negro community, which in many re- 
spects is slowly becoming self-suficing. There are 
Negro churches, banks, theatres, moving-picture 
houses, drug-stores, hospitals, insurance organiza- 
tions and small business enterprises which are taking 
the places of those formerly owned, to a great extent, 
by the Jew and the foreigner. In these urban centers, 
the Negro professional men and women have taken 
advantage of the segregated situation, and physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, dentists, real estate agents, and 
undertakers from among the Negro group have been 
growing in number as a consequence of the larger field 
for their services. 

The percentage of the Negroes who lived in rural 
communities has been decreasing for several decades, 
and the urban percentage has been increasing. 


THE RURAL AND URBAN PERCENTAGE OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION 


Year Rural Urban 
EIU vralaeinitieeie s eesiaiciee diceeieedccaees 80.6 19.4 
TSOO) .ciiecwadcvivdiccceeaseccaceseene 77.3 227 
DOT Sigawbn eos slevincces tenn dsimases 72.6 27.4 
BOZO WO wiecccicdeveicvivaccuveneisiesccsnce 66.0 34.0 


This trend toward the cities soon created an interest 
among students of social conditions, and there arose 
in New York in 1905, several committees which were 
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seeking to improve the living and working conditions 
among Negroes. ‘These committees included, The 
Committee for Improving Industrial Conditions of 
Negroes in New York, The National League for the 
Protection of Colored Women and finally with the — 
advice and cooperation of Mr. L. Hollingsworth — 
Wood, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Miss Frances A. — 
Keller, Mr. William J. Schieffelin, Mr. A. S. Frissell, © 
Mr. Fred R. Moore, Dr. Eugene P. Roberts and Dr. — 
George E. Haynes, the National League on Urban ~ 
Conditions among Negroes was organized with Dr. 
Haynes as Executive Secretary. In 1911, Mr. Eugene 
Kinckle Jones became Executive Secretary. 

It was the purpose of the lems at this time, 
among other objects: 

First, to organize the workers in various occupa- 
tions, skilled and unskilled, into associations that will 
aim to stimulate the workers themselves to improyea | 
their condition and efficiency. 

Second, to open a vocational bureau or labor ex. 
change to operate along two lines: a 

(a) to develop an employment-finding scheme in co- 
operation with philanthropic and with commercial” 
employment agencies. 

(b) to establish a standard of efficiency for works ; 
ers; direct the inefficient into channels of training; and 
develop bie tah and appreciation among employers _ | 
of Negro labor.” : 

In 1916 when the migration was rising, the League 
issued a call for a conference on migration. As a 
result of this conference, recommendations were is-. 
sued to employers and to the migrants, and the pro- 
posal was made for the establishment of some Negro’ 
in the government department of labor who could 
assist in labor problems affecting the Negro. Branches 
of the Urban League were soon established in urban 
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centers of large Negro populations, in Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Pitts 
burgh, until there were nearly forty cities where there 
were branch leagues. Industrial workers were em- 
ployed by many of the city organizations. 

Another result of the war-time movement of the 
Negro population and its entrance into industry was 
the creation of the office of Director of Negro 
Economics. On May 1, 1918, Dr. George E. Haynes 
was called from the Department of Sociology at Fisk 
University in order to fill this office. The plans called 
for the organization of cooperative committees of 
white and colored citizens, the holding of conferences 
on labor problems, and the appointment of Negro staff 
and field workers. Reports were sent to the Secretary 
_ of Labor and cooperation on the field was encouraged 
so that labor difficulties might not be further compli- 
cated with the problems of race. The office of Direc- 
tor of Negro Economics was abolished shortly after 
the close of the War, but the work was carried on by 
Mr. Phil. H. Brown as Conciliator of Labor, and on 
the death of Mr. Brown, Mr. Karl F. Phillips,—the 
present incumbent—who had been an assistant in both 
_ offices, was appointed Conciliator. Throughout the 
period of the migration, this office was in operation, 
and at the present time, it is a kind of clearing house 
_ for information on Negro labor. 

In the meanwhile the migration was continuing. 
Responding to the impulse of those forces which have 
always produced the movements of populations, and 
heeding the call of the temporary, and the differences 
_ in the economic, social and political conditions between 
the Northern and the Southern sections of the United 
States, vast movements of the Negro populations have 
taken place within recent decades. The sectional mi- 
gration has been brought about generally in response 
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to the universal tendency among all peoples to seek | 


better conditions of living and to move to the places © 
where struggles are less intense and where rewards — 


are greater. The basic factors in these movements — 


were economic factors. Without the influence engen- 
dered by these factors, it is difficult to conceive of the © 


movement. These factors were silently at work prior 
tothe War. The transition of the United States since 
1880 from agriculture to manufacturing, relatively 
diminished the demand for agricultural labor and in- 
creased the demand for skilled labor, which in turn 


called for a large number of persons to do the rough ~ 
work about the factories. In spite of its ultimate © 
cost, cheap, unskilled labor has been used extensively — 


in some industries, and Negroes and foreigners have 
furnished the bulk of this labor. 

While the War developed new industries contribu- 
ting to the manufacture of war supplies, and stimu- 
lated old industries to new action, it also lessened the 
number of foreigners. As a consequence, more labor- 
ers were demanded to take the places made vacant by 
the cutting off of the former supply. The Bureau of 


Immigration reported the following immigrants be- 


tween 1910 and 1923.18 


TODG ai vesksourecepacedicesteestcccuvaretsd uaa nena 1,041,570 
OAT sanccobcecevetansteracouasorsecse ch tussrcalanveeks 878,587 
ALR Se eo aly OAL BLE SAP Mind 838,172 
RODD ete s AE AE Os hte acae 1,197,892 
TO Tas. pinata ta Geb ha EE ad 1,218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295,403 
110,618 
141,132 
430,001 . 
805,228 
309,556. 
373,511 
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In 1910, in 1913, and in 1914, the immigration to 
America was above the one million mark. The War 
caused a decline in the number of immigrants. ‘The 
average for the five year period, 1915-1919 was 
234,536. In 1921, there was a large increase to 
805,228, which approached the pre-war numbers. The 
new immigration law of May 1921, caused a sudden 
decrease to 309,556. It has been often asserted that 
the shortage in labor during the war-period was due 
also to the return to their mother countries of many 
European immigrants. This fact is not shown in the 
figures for the departure of immigrants. The num- 
ber who departed was smaller in the years 1915-1919 
than in earlier and later periods. The labor shortage 
was due, therefore, more to decreased immigration 
and labor demands than to departing emigrants.** 

This change in the number of immigrants into 
America was at the basis of the Negro migration dur- 
ing the war. It is difficult to conceive of successful 
results for so extensive a movement of the Negro 
population without the condition of decreasing immi- 
gration. There were other forces in operation in the 
South which contributed to the movement. There 
were the losses in the cotton areas occasioned by the 
boll-weevil during the summers of 1915 and 1916. 
The destruction of much of the cotton crop was re- 
ported in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida.** The income of the owners of plantations 
was affected by the fall in the price of cotton, and their 
payment of wages or of shares reflected this result, — 
so that agricultural laborers complained particularly 
of oppressive economic conditions. 

The city of Washington was a railroad terminus 
_ for a large number who were coming from the sea- 
board states. At-this period, I personally questioned 
a large number of immigrants as they came into Union 
Station in order to secure at first-hand the causes for 


i! 
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their movements. The answers were carefully noted, 


analyzed, and tabulated, so that the statements of the — 


causes which are given here have been taken from the 


words of the migrants themselves. Among these 


causes, there were: 


Economic exploitation as shown by low wages and de- 
pressing working conditions. 

Insecurity of life occasioned by rumors of lynchings and 
mob violence. 


. Insecurity of property caused by high mortgage and ~ 


interest rates, and the lack of credit for Negro farmers. 
Jim Crow’’ laws. 

Crop failures due to boll-weevil and floods. 
Lack of employment. 

Poor school facilities. 

The denial of justice in the courts, and the one to vote. 


Discontent with the living conditions in southern segre- 


gated areas. 


‘The attraction of the North created through letters from ~ 


_ relatives and friends. 
The labor demand of the North. 
Unfair treatment of share-croppers and tenants. 
The activity of labor agents. 
The desire to travel and to find new locations. 


It is apparent, as this list is read, that the migration 4 
was largely due to economic causes, but there were, © 
also, contributing social and political ones. There was © 
a state of unrest among the Negro population of the 
South, and a rampant dissatisfaction; and with a sup-— 
posed Promised Land beckoning, the desire to move © 
was not long in making itself manifest in action. The © 
_ labor agents of railroads and steel mills were active © 
in assisting the movement by their personal visits to © 
the homes of prospective migrants, and by the © 
placards which they spread through the communities. ~ 
In some sections, they were compelled to secure — 
licenses, in other places, they were prohibited and 4 if 
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caught they were arrested and fined. Negro news- 
papers of the North encouraged the Negroes to come 
North. They carried advertisements containing offers 
of attractive wages and their editorials gave greater 
publicity to the labor opportunities of the North.*® 

The wage differences between the North and the 
South played no little part in causing this migration. 
The male farm laborers of the South were receiving 
50 cents to 75 cents per day during the War period. 
Women and children were receiving 35 cents to 40 
cents aday. It was reported that in Georgia, in 1916, 
some farm hands had been paid from $10 to $12 per 
month.** ‘The urban workers were paid from $1.00 
to $1.50 per day in the mills and shops. Skilled 
workers, such as carpenters and bricklayers, received 
from $2.00 to $3.50 per day. In the North these 
figures were doubled, and in the case of farm hands, 
trebled. The former agricultural laborers and domes- 
tic servants of the South were able to earn in the North 
almost as much ina day as they had earned in the South 
in a week. 

A study of the migrants in Pittsburgh showed that 
56 per cent of the workers had received less than $2.00 
per day for work in the South. On the contrary, only 
5 per cent worked for this wage in Pittsburgh. Twenty- 
five per cent had received $2.00 to $3.00 per day in 
the South and 62 per cent received this amount in Pitts- 
burgh. Four per cent had received $3.00 to $3.60 
in the South and 28 per cent received these sums in 
Pittsburgh. 13,000 Negroes were employed in the 
industrial plants of Detroit during 1923 at daily wages 
ranging from $3.50 to $10.00 per day.”* 

The Division of Negro Economics of the United 
States Department of Labor, made a study during 
1918 of business enterprises and labor conditions in 
26 states and the District of Columbia. Twelve of the 
states were in the South and fourteen were in the 
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North. Interesting comparisons are shown by the 
different wages in the two principal sections of the 
United States. Unskilled foundry workers in Ala- | 
bama received $2.50 for a ten-hour day. The same ~ 
workers in Illinois received $3.20 per ten-hour day, to 
$4.25 per nine-hour day. There were differences which 
were manifested in some Southern states also. For 
example, in Tennessee, $2.50 per ten-hour day was — 
given for unskilled. foundry work, and in Virginia the ~ 
workers received $3.50 to $4.00 per ten-hour day.” | 
An examination of the relation of these wages reveals 
the fact that in war time, with the height of wages 
reached, the North paid a higher money-wage than 
did the South. Living costs varied in the two sections, 
and the actual money received is not a true index of 
the standard of living in the two sections. 

The Negroes who came North in the waves of mi- 
gration had not been unthrifty workers. They did © 
not come as paupers. Many brought their life-sayings | 
with them. They sold their property and brought 
sums ranging from $50.00 to $1,500. With this 
money, homes were purchased and the foundation was — 
laid for new economic futures in a freer environ- 
ment.”? The new prosperity did not cause the Negro 
workers to lose their former thrift. A canvass of the 
bank accounts of Negro workers was made by the 
United States Department of Labor covering typical 
industrial centers to which large numbers of migrants - 
had come. This investigation covered the sixty-nine 
banks carrying the savings of Negroes during the ~ 
period from December 31, 1920, to April 30, 1921.72 | 





; December 31, 1920 April 30, 1921 
The Number of Depositors ....... 47,368 4 wr i ‘ 
Total Amount of Savings ........ $3,809,809 $3,721,474 
Amount of Savings Per Capita..... $80 ‘$78 


_ During this period of four months there was an 
increase in the number of depositors, a decrease in th 
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amount of the savings, and a small decrease in the 
amount of savings per capita. Considering the fact 
that this investigation was made during a temporary 
industrial depression, this showing is creditable to the 
group. It is evident that Negro Labor was not 
squandering its earnings. 

The migrants were not all of one type. In fact, 
three groups may be distinguished (1) the unskilled, 
who were the farm workers and domestic servants of 
the South. They came seeking better wages and liv- 
ing conditions, and to do whatever work they could 
find; (2) the skilled workers who were the carpenters, 
bricklayers and iron workers of the South. They 
were attracted by the reports of high wages and bet- 
ter conditions for skilled work in the North; (3) the 
adventurous, wandering type who were just tired of 
their old haunts and longed for new ones. They came — 
seeking to find whatever work was offered them. 
These newcomers, as 2 whole, found work of the un- 
skilled kind in the large cities to which the majority 
of them found their way. 

The report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sioner shows that 42,489 Negroes out of 525,152 
workers were engaged in the bituminous and anthra- 
cite mines. The largest number of Negro miners 
worked in West Virginia and Alabama. 

In Pittsburgh, it was reported that they were en- 
gaged in a number of plants. The larger number of 
them were doing unskilled work, which is true of other 
race groups in industrial pursuits. There were 4,000 
with the Carnegie Steel Company in 1918, 95 per 
cent of whom were engaged in unskilled work. In 
1916, this company employed 1,500. The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company had 
1,500 in its employ, 90 per cent of whom were en- 
gaged in skilled labor. In 1916, there had been only 25 
Negroes in the employ of this company. The Press 
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Steel Car Company employed 25 Negroes in 1916, 


and the same number in 1918, 50 per cent of whom 
were engaged in unskilled labor. ‘The Crucible Steel 
Company had 400 Negro workers, 90 per cent of 
whom were unskilled workers.”? ( 

In the shipbuilding districts, under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Shipping Board during the War, 
there were 24,648 Negroes employed and 14,075 of 
them were kept in employment until September, 1919. 
Of these, 4,963, or about 20.7 per cent, were engaged 
in what may be termed skilled occupations, and 19,685, 
or about 79.3 per cent, were in semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations. After the close of the War, 3,872, 
or 27 per cent, were in the skilled occupations, and 
10,203, or 72.53 per cent, were in the semi-skilled and 
skilled occupations. Negroes were listed in 46 of the 
55 shipbuilding occupations during the war, and in 49 
of the 55 after the War. There were 25 occupations 
with 10 or more Negroes. The occupations with the 


largest number of skilled workers were: 1,464 car- 


penters, 225 caulkers, 21 chippers and caulkers, 631 
riveters, 22 foremen, 240 drillers and reamers, 399 
bolters. The decrease in skilled and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations after the war was only 20.7 per cent or 
about one-fifth, while the decrease in unskilled occu- 
pations was about 48 per cent or about one-half. It 
can be seen that Negroes had entered the skilled occu- 
pations as well as the unskilled, and after the War 
they remained in the skilled occupations in larger pro- 
portion than in the unskilled occupations.”® 

The experience of the Shipping Board with Negro 
_labor was reported as very satisfactory. Moreover, 
private companies employing Negro labor returned 
the same report. Some companies in Pennsylvania 
rated the Negro skilled workers as “‘first class mechan- 


ics” and stated that they were the most efficient work- _ 
ers in the shops. Reports from a Metal and Boiler — 
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Company stated emphatically that ““Negro employees 
are as efficient as the whites.”’ The National Malleable 
Casting Company of Cleveland, Ohio, which has nine 
large plants, reported that it had employed Negroes 
for a number of years. Some of them had served con- 
tinuously for periods of five to twenty-five years. This 
Company employed Negro moulders, core makers, 
chippers, locomotive crane operators, melting fur- 
nace operators, general foremen, foremen, assistant 
foremen, clerks and timekeepers. In fact, the Per- 
sonnel Manager stated that there was no work in the 
shop which the Negro workers could not do and do 
well if they had the proper supervision.” 

The world’s pile-driving record was broken by Ed- 
ward Burwell and his crew of eleven men employed 
by the Arthur McMullen Company on Shipway No. 
46, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The record drive 
prior to the feat by this crew was 165 piles in 9 
hours. Mr. Burwell’s crew drove 220 65-foot piles 
in 9 hours and five minutes. Another unusual feat was 
performed by a crew of Negro riveters at Sparrows 

Point, Maryland, in the Bethlehem steel plant. One 
of the crew, Charles Knight drove 4,875 three-quarter 
inch rivets in 9 hours. The highest record prior to 
this was 4,442, which was made in a Scottish ship- 
yard.** Arabelle Croxton of the Cleveland Hardware 
Company turned out 18,500 pieces on the punching 
press in eight hours. This was at the rate of two pieces 
every three seconds and was the fastest company rec- 
ord. Edward Freeman, in the same company, worked 
up from the smallest hammers to the 2,000 pound 
hammer and was considered ‘‘one of the best drop 
hammermen in our plant.” ‘These individual records 
and the showing made by the Negro group as a whole 
have helped to call the attention of the labor world to 

the possibilities for Negroes in industry. 

_ There were over five hundred industries in which 

| 
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Negroes were working in Detroit in 1922, and there 
were twenty-five corporations with more than one hun- — 
dred Negroes on the pay-rolls. The Ford Motor 
Company employed 5,000 Negroes in a total of 
110,000 workers. The Dodge Motor Company gave 
employment to 1,400 Negro workers in a total of 
18,000 workers. The Packard Company employed 
700. The Vice-President of this company stated that 
in both skilled and unskilled labor, the Negroes had 
been good workers, and that they were ‘‘considerably 
better’ than the average foreigner. The statement 
concluded with the prophecy that the real future of © 
Negroes in America was to be found in industry.” A 
Forging and Stamping Company in Cleveland em- 
ployed, in 1925, 1,800 workers, of whom 700 were 
Negroes. Of this number of Negro workers, 25 per 
cent were classed as skilled. A few of them held 
minor executive positions and had purchased stock in 
the Company. Slowly, Negro labor in the North was 
entering skilled factory work. A survey by the De- 
partment of Labor in 1923 shows that 273 firms who 
reported to the Department were employing 60,427 © 
Negroes, of whom 45,470 were unskilled and 14,957 
were skilled; that is, a little less than 25 per cent were - 
skilled workers.” In the Worthington Pump and 
Machine Works, many Negro workers have been em-— 
ployed for years. In the foundry division, in 1925, © 
50 per cent of the machine moulders were Negroes. © 
Some of them had been advanced from the lowest — 
laboring grades. The entire cupola gang was com-— 
posed of Negroes. c 
- The facts of the transition to skilled labor which © 
are revealed by these investigations in industrial cen-— 
ters are supported by the census reports on occupations | 
' for 1920. The changes are more significant when the - 
census of 1910 is compared with the census of 1920, 
In the report of the Census of 1920, there was a 
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shift of 371,229 Negroes from agricultural pursuits 
to industrial pursuits. In 1910, 27 per cent of the 
Negro male workers were farm laborers, and in 1920, 
they were only 16.5 per cent in this group. The total 
proportion of Negroes, 10 years and over, who were 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 
decreased from 39.5 per cent in 1910 to 27 per cent 
in 1920. The number engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits increased over 125 per cent. 
The proportion of Negro males in industry increased 
about 25 per cent during the decade, and Negro 
women who were engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits increased by nearly 50 per cent, that 
is, from 1.8 per cent to 2.6 per cent. Those who were 
engaged in domestic and personal service decreased 
5.1 per cent. The decrease for Negro males was 
from 7.4 per cent to 6.8 per cent, and for Negro 
females from 23.2 per cent to 19.5 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, 59.9 per cent of the total 
Negro population over ten years of age were gainfully 
employed, while 46.6 per cent of the native whites 
and 49.7 per cent of the native whites of mixed 
parentage were gainfully employed. Over three times 
as many Negro boys as white boys were at work, and 
five times as many Negro wives as wives in any other 
group. 

However, a large group continued in agriculture. 
There were 926,708 Negro farmers in the United 
States, according to the latest report of the Bureau 
of Census. Of this group, 218,612 were owners, 
2,026 were managers, and 705,070 were tenants. 
Negro farmers formed 14.7 per cent of the total 
number of farmers, while they formed only 9.9 per 
cent of the total population. Between 1910 and 1920, ~ 
the number of Negro farmers increased 3.7 per cent, 
while the native white farmers increased 3.1 per cent, 
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and the white foreign born farmers decreased 13.2 per 
cent. 

The South has given up not only a mass of unskilled 
labor, but a large number of skilled workers. An 
analysis was made by the Department of Labor of the 
payrolls of 273 employers of Negro labor, during the 
year prior to April 30, 1923, in the states of California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. The industries represented such typical ones as 
those engaged in the production of iron and steel, food- 
stuffs, leather, machinery, tobacco, automobiles, paper 
bags, copper goods, boilers, billiard tables, brass arti- 
cles, chain bricks, oil, saws, wire, railroad equipment, 
rubber, glass, textiles, chinaware, cement, paper and 
varied other articles. Other occupations included 
transportation, contruction and railroad work. 

During the year, the Negro workers on the payrolls 
increased by 18,050. Of this number 13,893 were un- 
skilled and 4,157 were skilled. The skilled workers 
increased 38.5 per cent and the unskilled increased 44.0 
per cent. The increases for both groups in the selected 
states are: 


INCREASE OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED 
NEGRO WORKERS 


April 1922—April 1923 


States Increase Skilled Unskilled 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Maryland \iicltecccrnmnes echecsicerstares 55.48 186.86 27.67 
Connecticutiis vee Smee rel: «mee 88.74 90.48 88.58 
MP chi ean citcc ais octets atecaraneieeeect 66.77 70.73 62.48 
AISAS vires Miteieaid Ge. erciatasaleitets wis ahs 40.42 68.97 37.13 
ONTO aisle Caravauaieln etersiare oterclein deters 69.93 68.04 71.21 
California iio aie s sate aniaaie 3 66.67 60.00 68.00 
Pennsylvanian lcs. sye's sivieia anaes 64.91 43.68 . 77.52 
PMisio1g": Hehe. Se ated ie re laiels wainial ate 45.14 39.94 46.69 
WY ISCONSIMIE Aru sc se iaiels «jscs/e atavainie ee 58.24 Sauooue 60.48 
New: sYorks) (5.5 sc vated cesar ae 37.19 30.0) 39.79 
Undianar) shies uisineioe seicineresie 70.17 18.18 102.86 
Behticky vs deisiehiaw ts creatnete 24.00 13.93 27.15 
New Jersey ....cececevceeddve 74.82 12.96 85.15 


Oblahomaie \jaretesin slaiaee ee tee 14.10 3.85 15.67 
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The report also estimated that during the last five 
years the number of Negroes in the Manufacturing 
and Mechanical Industries had increased by 255,389 
and in Personal and Domestic Service that there had 
been a decrease of 57,642. It is evident that an in- 
creasing number of Negroes were engaging in mechani- 
cal pursuits and that they are turning from domestic 
service to other pursuits, so that the proportions of 
the occupations of the Negro group are showing a re- 
adjustment in occupational classification. 

Negro workers on the Steam Railway Lines of the 
United States are in large numbers and in many activi- 
ties. There were 136,065 Negro railroad workers 
in the United States. The popular opinion is that 
Negroes are only train and Pullman porters, but of the 
136,065 only 20,224 are in the group of porters. 
There were 2 Negro officials and superintendents 
who were located in Ohio and in Florida, 97 telegra- 
phers, 111 engineers, 6,478 firemen, 202 inspectors 
of ways and structures, 202 telegraph and telephone 
linemen, 33 conductors, 111 baggagemen and freight 
agents, 2,874 switchmen and flagmen, 1,195 foremen 
and overseers, 2,377 boiler washers and engine hos- 
tlers, 4,485 brakemen, 95,713 laborers, and 1,961 
miscellaneous workers among whom there are ticket 
agents, station hands, and other unclassified workers. 
There are 4 female Negro telegraphers on the lines 
of New York State, and in Illinois, J. H. Kelley has 
been a telegrapher for the Illinois Central Railroad 
for more than forty years. 

These workers were distributed geographically as 
follows: In Georgia, 10,865; in Louisiana, 9,141; in 
Virginia, 9,010; in Alabama, 8,844; in Texas, 8,381; 
in Tennessee, 8,100; in Mississippi, 7,744; in North 
Carolina, 5,321; in Florida, 5,091; in Illinois, 4,554; 
in Arkansas, 4,184; in Kentucky, 3,916; in South 
Carolina, 3,858; in Missouri, 3,706; in Pennsylvania, 
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3,569; in Ohio, 3,219; in Maryland, 2,221; in West 
Virginia, 2,052; in Oklahoma, 1,807; in Indiana, 
1,167; and in New York, 1,127. The remaining states 
had less than 1,000 workers, New Hampshire at the 
end of the list with 1 brakeman, 2 laborers and 1 
switchman. 

In 1923, a survey of printing establishments re- 
vealed the facts that 1,198 Negroes were working on 
113 newspapers and 14 magazines which were owned 
and directed by Negroes. ‘These papers and maga- 
zines were scattered over 30 states and the District 
of Columbia. There were 204 proprietors and man- 
agers, 393 editorial and clerical workers, 69 foremen, 
103 compositors, 70 linotype operators, 21 machinists, 
32 ad men, 38 makeup men, 16 floormen, 47 proof- 
readers, 2 stereotypers, 2 electrotypers, 84 pressmen, 
36 bookbinders, 104 mailers, and 38 other tradesmen. 
In 70 of these plants the composing work is done by 
skilled Negro compositors. 

Negro women were used extensively during the war 
and after the war in industry.”® There is an opinion 
that they were not employed in such large numbers as 
during the war. The reasons for this reduction have 
been the return of white girls through immigration, 
and the objections of union officials and members. 
One hundred and fifty plants were visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor. In 40 of these 
plants the Negro women were reduced from skilled” 
labor processes to unskilled labor processes, and in two, 
they were being weeded out. Nevertheless, the occu- 
pational grouping shows that Negro women are turn-— 
ing from domestic service to mechanical pursuits. 
These industries include the production of clothing, — 
food products, furniture, glass, leather products, met-— 
al, paper products, peanuts, textiles, tobacco, toys, 
bookbinding, bead stringing, typing and varied other 
industries in which small numbers were engaged. One 
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Chicago company manufacturing spring cushions in- 
creased its force of colored women from 25 to 350 
in four years. | 

The efficiency of Negro labor has been doubted since 
its freedom from chattel slavery. Negroes have been 
called lazy, indifferent workers. It has been claimed 
that they had to be followed up, and that they ab- 
sented themselves frequently from their work, with 
the arrival of a circus in town or when their money 
was plentiful. These charges have been exploded, in 
the main, by the entrance of Negroes into Northern 
industry, where general satisfaction has been expressed 
with their work. Some employers report that they 
find Negro labor good. Others report the opposite. 
The estimates upon Negro labor vary about as much 
as the estimates upon foreign labor. One report states 
that Negroes are cleaner in their personal habits than 
some foreigners. Another report claimed that Negroes 
could not be employed steadily as they would lay off 
several days in each week. An analysis of the situa- 
tion in Detroit showed that the largest labor turn- 
over was in those plants where the smallest wage was 
paid, but in those plants where the highest wages were 

aid, there was little turnover. The prevailing opinion 
is that Negro labor is becoming even more stable than 
the former foreign labor, and the superintendents, as 
a rule, assert that they plan to keep Negroes in their 
employ. Four-fifths of the employers who were in- 
terviewed concerning Negro women stated that they 
found no faults among Negro women which were not 
common ‘to all women workers, and about 90 per 
cent stated that they intended to continue the employ- 
ment of Negro women. One large firm stated that 
they had employed Negroes for years and that they 
had rendered loyal service, some with records of ten, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and even thirty years of 
service. It had been found in this plant, by 1923, that 
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Negroes could do the skilled work which the stand- 
ards of the shop had established, and the employers 
planned to continue their use.*° 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company sent out the following advertisement to 
Negro newspapers: 


“COLORED MEN WITH WESTINGHOUSE 


Ambitious workmen find promotion and reward for 
their honest efforts at the main works of the Westing- 
house Company at East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (A 
picture of Negroes at work in the plant follows, with 





the inscription—‘These men have their feet on the | 


first step of the ladder of success.’ ) 

Write or come to the—Employment Depatonces of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


This company had about 514 Negroes on its pay- 
roll in 1923. They represented about 4 per cent of 
the employed force and were employed in many 
capacities. 

Much has been asserted by way of propaganda i in 
magazine articles and on stump-orator occasions con- 
cerning Negro labor, but it may be depended on that if 
this labor were not satisfactory, American employers, 
who know how to figure for profit, would not continue 
their employment. It was the general impression that 


when the World War had ended, the demand for — 


Negro labor would end, and the Negroes would return 
South. Some plants have made changes and some 
_ Negroes have returned to the South, but the Negroes 


as a group are still in northern industry. A report © 


of the Pittsburgh Urban League shows that between 


1923 and 1925 there were increases in several mills — 
in the number of Negro.workmen employed in the — 
steel industry. Several periods of depression caused ~ 


f 
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many reductions. In 1923, 21 per cent of the work- 
ers in the 23 mills investigated were Negroes, and in 
1925, 22 per cent of the workers in the nine largest 
mills investigated were Negroes. In one plant, while 
the plant’s output was reduced by 60 per cent and 
white workmen were released, the entire Negro force 
was retained. It was also reported that the number 
of Negro foremen increased during these years. In 
fact, the basis for Negro labor, both male and female 
in American industry, seems to have been made per- 
manent. 

The transition to an industrial activity and an 
economic position which will bring the Negro group 
to a place comparable with other race groups in 
America has not been completed. It is a continuous 
process at the present time in Negro life. Thousands 
of Negroes are coming into urban centers, and indus- 
trial opportunities are open to them, but they are 
often unprepared for them, since their former con- 
tacts have been in rural communities and in agricul- 
ture. The education of the Negro worker looms up 
as one of the large problems of the present and the 
future. The tide of prejudice has been continuing 
where colored and white workmen meet and an in- 
creasing spirit of cooperation must be developed, so 
that each group may realize that the successful solu- 
tion of the Labor problem, from the point of view 
of the worker, lies largely in the worker’s cooperation 
without regard to race or sex. The use of the Negro 
as a strike-breaker, and his increasing employment 
shows the great danger to Labor from the lack of 
organization. The variation often made in wage- 
agreements between the races likewise argues for 
the unionization of Negro Labor. The tradition of 
the absolute racial inferiority of the Negro should be 
examined by all workers, and the open-minded attitude 
should be adopted. Negro business men should bend 


\ 
\ 
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their efforts toward the building of enterprises which 
will give employment to Negro workers, and both in 
the quality of the product as well as in labor itself, 
Negro Labor would demonstrate its efficiency. Capi- 
talism through human bondage, a debasing wage 
slavery, and a restricted occupational life has made 
possible the continual exploitation of its black workers, 
who struggle not only against the usual obstacles of the - 
average American workingman but also against the 
special handicaps of race and color. One need not 
leave the role of historian and essay the role of 
prophet to realize that the future of Negro Labor 
would be immeasurably advanced by education, co- 
operation, organization and racial self-help. The his- 
tory of the past economic development presages a 
greater advance in the immediate future. These facts 
present the view at the threshold of a closed door 
which now is slowly being pushed open by Negro laboe : 
—the door to larger industrial opportunity. 
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I 
A PLANTATION RECORD 
CROP SALES EXPENDITURES 
Ge eee $ 7,109.52 mi 
OEE SOL sininie: /s/0) 0) ae ara. 209. Plantation ts scx viiers. aan doles $ 5,130.53 
[Ge ac i 2 2,601.15 Family SSPE nie nae, 2 OND 4,139.25 
9,710.67 
c Sold apn eae 18 1850 Seae 
OUTS ON Cale 4 cls sieve ae 0 's,0 20, 4 
TG” Een ante 1,964.10 Plantation )3),:2/es)scre inns ets $ 4,499.31 
Corn Soi Panily sey sec cance «. 5,297.43 
22,547.28 Tae ee 
1851 $ 9,796.74 
Gorton Gold wjaeoie\, ss v-0.0 <a. $11,242.57 1851 
Corn Sold..........+++-s 964.20 Plantation (04 )'.2 eo) oo Ac $ 5,777.29 
se $12,206.77 Bamily se os ioe esaccaraia ak 8,310.85 
ComPM seit. <215.1.:.... $19,990.27 $14,088.14 
Worms Ald iad cclesicein ess 1,261.00 me 1852 & 's'sou 34 
etme rect TOE? og Baral Vv cs Lee SRO 
1853 a wipe ie $11,166.34 
Cotton Sold.. » »$11,977.25 
Corn Sold.. Ply 5189 Plantation $ 6,283.90 
Rice and Fodder. . - 1,013.41 Baemly nace anos eee cae 8,328.00 
$14,586.55 $14,611.90 
tame CALS: s/e's\c:0.dis)s.0/c $81,088.83 Potalis “Vears ty cee ders vs $58,932.90 
PRIMER ARETE EC leisy ls in )eiova 9 i205 16,217.76 AVETAGE I cc tinle cle mercaae 11,786.58 
eR ROUTIMTILISIN 8510's sivia lous cine ea dials Gin c\olim ele Sia wind. Greterwtewie Carne -$ 4,731.18 
J. H. Hammond Papers, 1849-1850, 
II 
CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION 


Article I. 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as the National 
Labor Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to the 
United States. 
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Article II. j 


Section 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of those. who 
labor for a living. 

Section 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one repre- 
sentative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
Large in the National Labor Union, provided that representa- 
tives derive their election direct from the organizations they 
claim to represent. 


_— Se ee 


Se 


















Article III. 


Section 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall 
be elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 
hold their offices until their successors are duly elected. ‘They — 
shall consist of a President, Vice-President, Recording and — 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee — 
of nine. members. 

Section 2. The above named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Section 3. There shall be one Vice-President for aaah State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no State 
Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their next 
meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National Labor © 
Union. If neither elect a Vice-President, then the National | 
Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their regular 
annual meeting. | 

Section 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the City © 
of Washington, D. C. i 


Article IV. 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the © 
National Labor Union and “the Bureau of Labor” and preserve ~ 
order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders for money © 
drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be the Custodian 7 
of the Seal, which shall be affixed to all documents emanating © 
from his office, and perform such other duties as may be re- HM 


various organizations in the seberal states demand. 
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~ Section 2, The Vice-President shall, in the absence or dis- 
abilities of the President, perform the duties of his office. 


Article V. 


Section 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct 
account of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
the Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks and write all 
orders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the finances 
at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and perform such other 
service as may be required by the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. In his absence, the Assistant Secretary shall 
perform the duties of his office. 


Article VI. 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall secure all money, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and report 
at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be required 
to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau may re- 
quire, 

Article VII. 


Section 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once 
in each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said 
Bureau. They shall have power to grant charters to the vari- 
ous organizations in the different states. In connection with 
the President they shall advise and superintend the organiza- 
tion of Labor Unions, land, loan, building and co-operative 
associations generally, in the different states. ‘They shall in- 
quire into and inform the various organizations as to when, 
where and how money can be obtained, in what sums, and at 
what rate of interest, and what security will be required. They 
shall give especial attention to protecting the rights of working- 
men of the various organizations chartered by the National 
Labor Union by bringing to justice those who may rob them of 
their wages, and by ‘bringing about such legislation in the sev- 
eral states as may be necessary for the interest and advancement 
of the condition of the laboring classes. 

Section 2, ‘They shall regulate the salary of the Preideat 


| 
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Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Section 3. ‘They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the gen- 
eral condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
recommendations, as they may think necessary. 

Section. 4. ‘They shall, in connection with the President, act 
as agent for the securing ‘ot employment, to labor of all kinds, 
and its transfer from one state to another. 

Section 5. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor must be marked 
on the envelope “Official,” and addressed to the President, 
Post Office Box 191, Washington, D: C. 


Article VIII. 


Section 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be 
sufficient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on ie 
payment of five dollars. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to pre-~ 
pare an annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with such other information as may be to the interest of work- 
ingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one month be- 
fore the meeting of the National Labor Union, that the re- 
ports may be printed for the use and benefit of the National 
Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


Article IX. 


Section 1. Each local organization or representative shall. pay 


a tax of ten cents annually per member. ‘The tax of an organ- _ 


ization shall be paid on the presentation of the credentials of the 
delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to take part in the 
deliberations of the Union until the tax is paid. 


Article X. 


Section 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall a 
be held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 


shall commence its session at 12 M. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Union © 
may be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau 4 | 


of Labor. 
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Article XI. 
Orper oF Busingss: 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roll of Members. 
Reading of Minutes. 
Report of Bureau of Labor. 
Report of Standing and Special Committees. 
Report of Local Organizations. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Adjournment. 


Article XII. 


Section 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or 
amended at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor 
Union by a two-thirds vote of all members present. 

Isaac Myers, President, 

Geo. T. Downine, Vice-President, 
Lewis H. Douctass, Secretary, 
Cavin Crusor, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


. 


Se en ee ee 


Sella Martin Hon. C. H. Hamilton John H. Butler 
Isaiair C. Weirs . G. M. Mabson - George Myers 
Anthony Bowen’ OD. M. Simons F. G. Barbadoes 


(1) The New Era, April 21, 1870. 


III 


ADDRESS TO THE COLORED WORKING- 
MEN OF THE UNITED STATES, TRADES, 
LABOR, AND INDUSTRIAL UNIONS. 


In accordance with Article X, Section 1, Constitu- 
tion of the Colored National Labor Union, adopted in 
Convention, December 9, 1869, in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the second annual meeting will be held 
at the Union League Hall, Washington, D. C., com- 

-mencing at 12 o’clock M., January 9, 1871. 
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Your attention is particularly called to Article II, of 
the Constitution, Section 1: ‘The National Labor 
Union shall be composed of such organizations as may 
now or hereafter exist, having for their object the 
amelioration and advancement. of the condition of 
those who labor for.a living. Section 2. Each organi- 
zation shall be entitled to one representative, and each 
State Labor Union to three for the State at large, in 
the National Labor Union, provided that representa- 
tives derive their election direct from the organization 
they claim to represent.” 

Your attention is further invited to Article IX, Sec- 
tion 1. ‘Each local organization shall pay a tax of 
ten cents per member; each state or National organiza- 
- tion, ten dollars. The tax of an organization shall be 


paid upon the presentation of the credentials of the — 


delegates, and no delegate shall be allowed to take 
part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax is 
paid.” Delegates will be required to furnish certified 
. copies of the number of members of the associations 
they represent. Delegates to the meetings of the 


Union are admitted without regard to race, colores or 


sex. 

In addition to the regular report of each organiza- 
tion, delegates are requested to inform themselves up- 
on the following general questions: 


First—What are the occupations in which colored men are © 
more generally employed in your city, county, or state; the — 


rate of wages; the average time made annually. 
Second—The number of schools; their grade, average at- 


~ tendance of scholars ; how many supported by the state; by 


charitable institutions; also private schools, 


‘Third—The humher of land, building and co-operative 


associations; their value in real estate and cash. 


Fourth—What means or remedy, in your judgment, can best — 
be applied to advance the matérial interest of the workingaee 


in your locality and in the United States? 
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The great importance and necessity of the organi- 
zation of labor, for its own benefit and the develop- 
ment of the industries of the country, should prompt 
the workingmen of all occupations in the several states 
to send delegates to this annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Labor Union. 

Newspapers throughout the country will please copy. 


ISAAC MYERS, President, 
LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, Secretary.* 


(1) New National Era, November 17, 1870. 





IV 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF NEGROES: 
1890, 1900, 1910 


Negroes in Agricultural Pursuits 





1890 1900 1910 

PROPAM Tse avecc ahe'n: o'0's HEE eS Eiieraiererstrerele 1,728,325 2,143,154 2,881,454 
Agricultural Laborers ......... i atevacareruce «+ 1,106,728 1,344,125 1,943,755 
Dairymen and Dairywomen ..........+.05 666 537 721 
| Farmers, Planters and Overseers.......... 590,666 757,822 $79,600 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, etc...... 5,488 2,456 Reape yA k 
Lumbermen and Raftsmen ......... . 3,742 6,222 14,309 
Stockraisers, Herders and Drovers s 1,325. 1,311 2,147 
WiGOdCHOPDETS) 9S icicle sca sece ces 7,676 9,703 8,725 
‘Turpentine Farmers and Laborers........ 12,034 20,744 24,630 
Other Agricultural Pursuits........02.0-. 0 seeeee 234 396 


Negroes in Professional Pursuits 


: 1890 1900 1910 

Mra rrAU Ma eva eialete ve is\eie si acaieiesiaacreaiews. . 33,994 47,219 66,246 
Actors, Professional Showmen....... Paine 1,490 2,020 3,088 
Architects, Designers, Draftsmen.......... 44 52 154 
‘Artists, Teachers of Art.......... ...+--. 150 236 329 
Clore yen. ie sec econ ec eieeriesacne 12,159 15,528 17,996 
BEV E SIME Risieict siete viajes idles 0) die ssa)yroiare, stale’ 120 212 478 
Electricians, Engineers, Civil, etc., Surveyors 279 305 970 
MARRIES MMe chalala’aiviars close: cei ieee aie ays. 9)s\eiajerste 134 210 220 
rare Mata ey T iss Slelg 6 ainie’ vise’ osahe /e ererscate sig. ore 431 728 915 
Literary and Scientific Persons............ 91 99 315 
Musicians and Teachers of Music...... hon 1,881 3,915 5,606 
Officials (Government) ......cce conc cuees 1,115 645 1,071, 
Physicians and Surgeons......... a 909 1,734 3,409 
‘Teachers and Professors in Colleges 15,100 21,267 29,772 





Other Professional Service........ antares 91 268 1,923 
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Negroes in Domestic and Personal Service 


1890 


ROEAL) eile sVaraivieraks, cnieicielaleiers iermvele siuvetaleiaecesy a pee lego 
Barbers and Hairdressers........e.ecees 17,480 


Boarding- and Lodging-house Keepers...... 2,323 
Hlotel-Keepersia’s h2/sdiasicie ecsie e's elevelats sraleicie’ 420 
Pamitors land | SECONS (sso pieiwlare bluleisrcis.etalei6 ate 5,945 
Laborers (not specified)........esceeeee+e 349,002 
Launderers and Laundresses.......... aire 153,684 
Nurses and Midwives............. Riese 5,213 
Restanrant-Keepers \ aii \<\c dississescve's ve een «0 2,157 
MIAIOOMMICCEDETS! Ped Crepe tereis che eilels avevelel metelein els 6 932 
Bartenders iscsi eens s ie bie s iahapalelolete chat 1,878 
Servants and Waiters......... ee Ray ae 401,215 
Housekeepers and Stewards..........+.+. ee 

Soldiers, Sailors, Marines...........00+:. 2,782 
Watchmen, Policemen, Firemen........... 2,019 
Other Domestic and Personal Service..... 2,456 


1900 


1,317,859 
19,942 
4,187 
481 
11,536 
545,935 
220,104 
19,431 
35993 
890 
2,472 
465,734 
10,596 
3,498 
2,993 
6,067 


Negroes in Trade and Transportation 


1890 

ALOLAN ig elcleiste wis overs Bis ielavasehass/ pavers eiatelererers 145,717 
WAGENES: HC sietarsis mictnin bis (ataluiate io! sivicix slave’ slolafainne 1,172 
Bankers and Brokers............+: Migelerewia 114 
Boatmen ‘and Satlors: si) fNoiisc see dels eee te 6,545 
Bookkeepers and Accountants ............ 293 
Clerks and Copyists....... oo ere aeini slate 4,972 
Stenographers and Typists............... 126 
Commercial Travelers ........ Be lala as 103 
Draymen, Hackmen, Teamsters. sae thie ai 43,963 
Foremen and Overseers.......c0.0scecsse 471 
TOS GIERS ches ereinielticpeictanes cietereseie Cy HET a eh 10,500 
Hucksters and_ Peddlers isn certsscelemerestais 2,516 
Livery Stable Keepers .........c.ceeceee 390 
Merchants and Dealers (except wholesale) . . 6,646 
Merchants and Dealers (wholesale)........ 535 
Messengers, Errand- and Office-boys...... 4,119 
Officials of Banks and Companies......... 213 
Packers and Shippers.......... a aire avamg A 567 
Porters, Helpers in Stores.........eeee00- 11,694 
Salesmen and Saleswomen.........-+.++-s 1,166 
Steam Railroad Employees...... melee aie vines 47,548 
Street Railway Employees.............-06 589 
Telegraph and Telephone Linemen......... 271 
Telephone and iaeeitoin Operators....... 156 
Wiidertakers 2) cysteine cis sl emiv nic sixes einen ster e 231 
Other Persons in Trade and. Transportation. 817 


Negroes in Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits 


1890 

ABOtAl isiciniorate oiniaserei aie clove lwwleiclae’a nelcieisie al) | Ae Odeo 
Building Trades 

Carpenters and JoinerS.......seseccecess 22,581 


Masons, Brick and rarely US dad dad Ys 9,760 
Painters, Glaziers, Varnishers...........+ 4,447 
Paper bangers | wis\sisiaie aie we isreles oialsle’ eiciel sie) ee 274 
Plasterers .... eA atNaninl cane steral eat a lets 4,006 
Plumbers, Gas and Steamfitters........... 635 
Roofers and Slaters........ssccesccdaielecs 243 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified)....... 746 


1900 


208,789 
2,105 
8 


2 
6,504 
475 
6,172 
395 
187 
67,585 
565 
14,496 


3,270 
309 


9,095. 


148 
5,075 
9 


1900 
275,086 


21,113 
14,386 
5,782 
586 
3,757 
1,193 
368 
377 


1910°- 


1,357,500 
22.534 


1910 
552,581 


31,549 
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Chemical and Allied Products 
Oil Well and Oil Works Employees....... 


Other Chemical Workers...........0..008 
Clay, Glass and Stone iemences 
Brick and Tile Makers, etc.............- b 
MASS OL KEES lianas aie ataicisreic/dio\vieeiese’azois.nie she 
Marble and Stone Cutters...........000.. 
MALLOC SING) sletafelelasiais ale S\ediela oie ele: \e'eis'se.010,seie\e 


Fishing and Mining 
Fishermen and Oystermen.............6- 
Miners and Quarrymen............ sieleelave 


Food and Kindred Products 
IBGE EN s(n 16 solace Rta anielaee Aaa ec rsie 
Butter and Cheese Makers...2//000220071 
APM PesEIQHICUS UN ois ocd cic lg a'c's.s. s':4\a 0 eie.e's,s\ele/a)s\0 
Millers) >.) ...... Mistatsininieisnniercitiacsteis, vieters 
Other Food Products. 2.1] 21II 2000S. 


Tron and Steel and Their Aid ucts 
Blacksmiths .......... 
WA ACHIGISES aicc5 «sfonde: 
Steam Boiler Makers......... Seats 
Other Iron and Steel Makers............ ae 


Leather and Its Finished Products 
Boot and Shoe Makers and Repairers..... 
Harness and Saddle Makers and Repairers 
Leather Curriers and Tanners............ 
rade and Leather-case Makers.........+. 


Liquor and Other Beverages 
Bottlers and Soda-water Makers.......... 
Brewers and Maltsters ......... eae es ea 
Distillers and Rectifiers.............s000. 


Lumber and Its Manufacturers 
@abinetitakerss isc.) aj0/0\0 «6,010.0, 00:8 Siaieiy clatnereis 
eee aices Le eee 

aw an aning Mi mp oyees. 
Other Wocd Workers.,.. 
Metal and Metal Products Other Than 


Iron and Steel 
Brass Workers ......+....- MAD HO 
Clock and Watch Makers and ‘Repairers... a 
Gold and Silver Workers..... slevalareieleteie eres 
Tinplate and Tinware Makers..........0+ 
Other Metal Workers..........sccsscecsses 


Paper and Printing 
ESRI CAM re debi: i oles ‘els, ale'ein leis eisisia ee sle'e 
PEP PAVOEB  Wiciectarc riches ce ceess Mivieniee aietsiste 
Paper and Pulp Mill Operatives. web dimelmerete 
Printers, Lithographers, and Pressmen..... 


Textiles 
Bleachery and Dye Works Operatives...... 
Carpet Factory Operatives.......... 
Cotton Factory Operatives.......... 
a ag he oo Knitting Mill Operatives..... 
Silk Mill Operatives..........0.00- He 
Woolen Man OE SC ae eae 
Other Textile Mill Operatives. . 
WOSRSINAKET Sa oa cree sjdces o.ciscivie ee 
Milliners ...... 
Seamstresses ......... 
Tailors and Tailoresses... ae 
Pat easicl MAGAT NE ALCLS ois'6. uc oo, nsieselac eee cies 
Shirt, Collar and Cuff Makers............ 
Other Textile Workers. ...csseeeucscoesees 
























1890 


811 
414 


10,521 
252 
1,279 
193 


10,071 
19,007 


1900 


2,378 
1,179 


9,970 


1,257 
212 


10,427 
36,561 


1,521 
322 
541 

4,475 


10,100 
1,263 


13,293 
4,574 
270 
1,073 
23 
160 
155 
323 


342 


2,803 


33,101 


6,415 
332 
2,139 
108 


914 
429 
505 


469 

2,370 

108,811 
10,566. 


89 
121 
127 

1,502 
4,351 
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1890 1900 1910 
Miscellaneous Industries ‘ 

Broom and Brush Makers......... Ricteahets 174 213 738 
Charcoal, Coke and Lime Burners........ 1,595 3,870 5,250 
Engineers and Firemen (not locomotive)... 6, 378 10,224 20,169 
Glove Makers ..........-. shajavels eiahavctatel okete 15 30 
Manufacturers and Officials.,............ ii; 077 1,186 | 5,418 
Model and Pattern Makers.............-. 24 53 
hotagraphers icicle. « «seie\e se aie pvelatetciatulei nee 190 247 404 
Rubber Factory Operatives Seb aieehsaneitetatatale 42 44 178 
Tobacco and Cigar Factory nels Sieh 15, a 15,349 24,014 
Upholsterers evi sisresieime sislevels eisreleis ice Seats 724 1,045 1127 
Other Miscellaneous Industries. AS mee 13,496 21, 1939 49,214 


NEGROES IN MANUFACTURING AND ec 
ICAL INDUSTRIES IN 1920 








BLACK StH tH ele ec cislifersieres oie areiniiin viet CTA tee gts CAS ater eee ooh Ue ag seses 9,047 
Boilenmakerss cenipii sieves aleiwielaib aieletaicintarsientitys bie! Sts a pel 1,420 . 
Brickmasons!) \js\c\icic/gcieie eres s aia ahielisiel-cedovenstohs uveishalalcoiatens +e L0,736 
Carpenters and Cabinetmakers (1.0.0 600600 eeejsee eee enue . 34,916 
Cigar and Tobacco Workers ............ ain) 6\¢'m aiiete (nlc toieiteliotale ind eos 
Clay, Glass and Stone Industries...... AURA A) oi 
Clothing Industries ............... acai Stora sa qeceteno arate oleic Lids oos: 
Coopers: /2'55 bis cis teine ade ialaios Wee ip ttre eo ata lat! oti ae OIG TN iat Qtr aa 
Dressmakers ........0.50- iota ale! olin to'ia We Ltliay As a ln im tare oh aL oi teagan 
Hlectrictans) juan vitit le ein ciclols sjplola(eim isis /e1ninit ls « bobiais laia ve ee, ake a eae 
Engineers (locomotive) (ccc cine «ra vie sie atone eielaterciaicielerets mioktiaictatt 111 
Engineers) (stationary) dies:s/sit's «te eis 6 e/ais-evele eieiesd/eidinvwls/e(oiaie eee OBS 
Firemen (locomotive) .........+. eiaiceid ein dala boncnenactu nei rene naire 6,505 
Firemen (stationary) .........- ahejalie cuclmieaievenevanatere oiler ete voepleleiGedan, 
Harness and’ ‘Saddle: Industriesie i 0.15... \eiciciea ss eleesieleielele ee 255 
Food Industries 

A EUS )wictevereva opaieteieleinerecipinrehe nos clare leather cuete ARIE eran ite crctey’/ 

Butter, Cheese ‘and Condensed Milk Factory. fuhasyeve tical eile 190 

Candy Factories ......... : 

Fish Curing and Packing... 

Flour and Grain Mill......... 


Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Slaughter and Packing Houses 
Sugar Factories and Refineries. . 
Other Food Products. .......c.ceecen ees Relvarateroy elaine 
Iron and Steel and Other Metal Industries......... seeeee 60,307 
Jewelry and Engraving. cc.cccocceccccscervcceccesesccees 601 
Lumber and Furniture... cccccveseesscousoccvs 
Building and Building Contractors....... 
Foremen and Overseers (manufacturing) . 
Managers and Sper iepeene Oe NaH CARAT 
Manufacturers and Officials..... 
Millimera yes velederaia secures y 
Painters, Glaziers, Varnishers. . cist 
Paper and Pulp Mills......... Rahee 4 cir 3 i 
Plasterers and Paperhangers........... 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters....... 
Printers and Engravers.........ceeeeeres 
















Shoe Factory Employees.......sc..-00: Saline Beets asset elise } 
Shoemakers and Cobblers (not in factories) .. SACS -- 4,707 
Stone Cutters i... sc/as0 0 PRR OR PE MUU C TU eo lich MRCKeHCW ei ab 


Upholsterers .........., alafes atherdcanbiehedave dn diate ar eis ae teva retalteNs 
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Mae PEMP ERE CA siti alaig) wierd alee eMiais oa inse AS hows! & al ais Wis /8ie Sele Glsty o 6,892 
REUTER Rema riety siaiols\ a's aia (<calens sieieieyie wie teig:e'arelale @ ais eve iaiele dieie 97 
Textiles 







Mr MAET Si atste tals fool acaiiacsl ai Mistaveie wieibon wie aia) era eialetalane « 
Cotton Mills ... 
Knitting Mills .. 
Lace and Embroidery Mills... Beers 

PSM NT ELIS aatatate ae alas cistaiecs comers wetnisleleielete 


Woolen and Worsted Mills........ “ 

Other Textile Mills........... E 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, Roofers............seeeeeees00- 1,651 
Other Industries ............c cc ences Riis slalerelele tistelelenicicie en cOsenL 

SUMMARY 


Negroes in Industries, 1910 2... .crescessscceersseses 1 6406,582 
Negroes in Industries, 1920 ....scsesecesceerseeeesee es «966,680 
Negroes in Textile Industries, 1900 ..... Bb Wish ela rete a wy Meena go: 
Negroes in Textile Industries, 1910 ......esveeeeeresveee 11,333 
Negroes in Textile Industries, 1920 ...ccccssccsecesvvces 24134 
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taxable property, 141; Labor Con- 
gress, 197, 
Citizenship, opinion, 20, 96, 163. 
Civil War: slavery as cause of, 87- 
88; effect on South, 116, 129. 
Clapp, J. W.., Colonel, convention at 
Memphis, 196, } 
Clapp, Mr., Congressional Printer, 167 
Clark, Alexander, of Iowa, 170. 
Clark, Edward V., jeweler, 54. 
’ Clark, Peter H.: editor, 64; Colored 
mated Cooperative Association, 


Clay, Davis, plowmaker, 52. 
Clemorgan, Henry, of Missouri, 201. 
Cleveland, Ohio: occupations, 49; 
convention in, 57; riots, 99; Na- 
tional Labor Union in, 165; e 
ployments of Negroes in, 297-298. 


_ Concord, N. C.: 
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Cleveland Hardware Co., 297. 

Coal fields: workers in, 248; Commis- 
Sioner’s report, 295. 

Coffin, Levi, letter to, 92. 

Coffin, Mr.; of Washington, on Mr. 
Langston’s admission, 164. 

Coleman, Warren, of Coleman Cotton 
Mills, 241. 

Coleman Cotton Mills, 241. 

Colfax Club, the, 174. 

Colonization: suggestions, 60; Lincoln 
on, 104-106; Congress, 104-105; 
study by author and projects, 114 n; 
in the West, 138; in Florida, 138; 
in Arkansas, 138. 

Colorado, occupations in, 201. 

Colored American Institute, 51. 

Colored Brickmakers’ Association, 174. 

Colored Butchers’ Association, 174. 

Colored Caulkers’ Trade Union Se 
ciety, 161, 

Colored Citizen, the, newspaper, 206. 

Colored Labor Convention, 205. 

Colored Man’s Journal, the, 64. : 

Colored Men’s and Women’s Labor 
Reform Union, 176. 

Colored National Railroad Organiza- 
tion, 271. 

Colored Republican State Central 
Committee, 172-173. , 

Colquilt, Alfred H., Trustee of Slater 

und, 221. 

Columbia, S, C., National Labor 
Union Convention in, 186. 

Columbia Typographical Union, 167. 

Columbus, Ohio: occupations, 49; 
convention in, 56, 57; National 
Labor Union in, 165. 

Commercial Conventions, 8, 14, 26 n. 

Committee for Improving Industrial 
Conditions of Negroes in New York, 


Commons, John R., on Negro labor 
organizations, 190 n. 

Compromise of 1850, 1. 

protest against hiring 

a slaves, 71-72; cotton mill at, 


Confederate Congress, 21. 

Confederacy: basis of resistance, 94; 
Negro Labor, 106-108; fighting by 
Negroes for, 108; collapse of, re- 
ferred to, 114 n. 

Connecticut: referred to, 178;. estab- 
lishing of Negro labor unions, 183. 

Contraband Relief Association, 89. 

Contrabands with General Butler, 88; 
at Port Royal, 91. 

Contracts: provision for, 120; a labor 
contract, 126-127; terms of, 131; 
reluctance to make, 133; retarded 
efficiency, 136; increase of, 151-152 n. 

Conventions: 55-56, 57, 61, 122-123; 
at Mobile, 130; in Georgia, 134, 
147; National. Convention in Wash- 
ington, 169-172; Educational Con- 
vention, 173; Labor Convention in 
Washington, 177, 181; in Norfolk, 
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181; National Labor Union Conven- 
tion, 182, 184; State Convention, 
134; of longshoremen, 184; in Co- 
lumbia, 186; in New Orleans, 186; 
in Memphis, 196; in’ Cincinnati, 
197; at New Orleans, 197; at Vicks- 
burg, 216; 259, 260, 262-263, 265, 
266, 267, 269, 272, 278. 

Cook, Fields, of Virginia, 170. 

Cook, John F., of the District of 
Columbia, 170. 

Cooper, A., of Baltimore, 185. 

Cooperation: between races in labor, 
70; lack of, 95; among Negroes, 
148; among labor associations, 172; 
in Washington and Baltimore, 175; 
199-200, 203. ; 

Gapelana, John Anthony, with John 

rown, 22. 

Cordovell, tailor, 54. 

Cornish, Charles, wheelwright, 174. 

Cornish, James, shipbuilder, 174. 

Cotton: plantations of, 2; laborers in, 
3; baling and rolling of, 90; slave 
wand free labor compared in raising, 
193; wages of workers, 204, 

Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., 226. 

Cotton Mills: 13; slaves employed 
in, 15-17; Saluda, 16; Arcadia, Fla., 
16; Greenville, Miss., 17; in Geor- 
gia, 18; Vauclause, De Kalb and 
Williams, 18; Virginia, North 
Carolina. and Florida, 18, 27 n; 
Rocky Mount, 102; number of, 226. 

Crandall, A. W., of Louisiana, 216. 

Crisis, the, organ of National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, 265, 306 n, 

Crosby, Mr., of New York, 141. 

Croxton, Arabelle, Cleveland, 297. 

Crucible Steel Co., 296. 


WACK transportation of slaves to, 

1 n, 

Culpepper County, Va.: petition to 
Hazel River Works, 


legislature, 71; 
79 


Cummings, Mr., State Labor Union 
of Massachusetts, 164. 


D 


Dancy, John C,, in Coleman Cotton 
Mill Co., 242 
Davis, Daniel, engineer, 174. 
Davis, Jefferson: 21; recommends im- 
pressment of slaves, 107. 
Davis, Noah, author, 63. 
WwW. H 


ay, . H. H., editor, 64; speech 

° i 

De Bow, J. B. D.: interest in slave 
bade, 23; Review, 25 n, 26 n, 
et al. 

De Goey, William, of Baltimore, 185. 

Delany, Martin R., author, 63. 

Delaware: manufacturing in, 9, 11; 


referred to, 177. pe 
Destitute white persons, in Alabama, 
Arkansas and the South, 128, 


INDEX 


Detroit, Mich., riots in, 99; wages in 
93; Negroes, working in, 298; 
labor in, 303. : 

Detroit Urban League, 285-286. 

Dietz, William A., of Albany, 201. 

Dillard, J. H., of Jeannes Fund, 267; 
estimate of migration, 283, 

District. of Columbia, see Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Division of Negro Economics, 293; 

Director of, 289. f 

Dodge, William E., Trustee of Slater. 
Fund, 221. ; 

Dodge Motor Co., 298. 

Domestic and Personal Service: 234, 
249; comparison by years, 249; in 
1900 compared with 1910, 251; in 
1920, 299. 


Dorsey, Hugh M., Governor, pam- 
phlet of, 286-287. 
Douglass, _ Frederick; | ship - caulker, 


printer, 53; remarks on J. M. Whit- 
field, 54-55; Vice-President, Amer- 
ican League of Colored Laborers, 
56; plan for an Industrial College, 
60-61; in convention at Rochester, 
61; “Learn Trades or Starve,” 61; 
publishes North Star, 64; prejudice 
in trades, 78; speech of, 85; appeal 
to Negroes on Civil War, 115 n; 
address of, 170; as presiding officer, 
171-172; speech of, 175; address to 
Labor Union, 182; President of La- 
bor Union, 186; referred to, 187; 
editor of National Eva, 188; on 
prejudice, 199-200; on labor in 
South, 212; opposition to Kansas 
migration, 214, s 
Douglass, Frederick, government com- 
positor, 168, x 
Douglass Institute, Baltimore, 150; 
meeting in, 173. eis 
Douglass, Lewis H.: printer, 167; 
referred to, 178, 180, 183; as Sec- 
retary of Labor Union, 186. 
Downing, George T., of Rhode Island, 
177; mentioned, 180, 
Downing, Thomas, owner of restau- 
rant, 54, re 
Draft Riots, New York, 100-101. 
Draymen, Carters’ and Wagoners’ 
Association, 174. ; 
Dred Scott Decision, 20. 


Du_ Bois, W. B., study by, on 
Negro Artisan, 245, 247. rates 
Duncan, Vice-President, American 


Federation of Labor, 273 
Dutere, undertaker, 51. 


E 


Eastern Association, 90. f 
Education: effect on slaves, 21-22; 
resolution on, 56, 58-61; protests 
education of slaves, 71, 72, 84 n; 
in Reconstruction, 149; results in 
Reconstruction schools, 155; inter-— 
est in, 169; address on, 171; con- 


Foreign Immigration: : 


INDEX 


vention, 173; Negro ‘referred to, 
178; tech hnical, 183; industrial, 219; 
agricultural, 229- 230; of workers, 


247. 
Educational Convention, 173. 
Efficiency of Negro Labor: 3-4, 4-5, 
18-19; as compared with foreign 
Jlabor, 76-77; as contrabands at 
Fortress Monroe, 92; on plantations 
and in mills, 102; method of work, 
133,134; retarded” by violence, 136, 
141-143. 
Elevator, the, newspaper, 205. 
Emancipation: Greeley on, 94; Sum- 
nee on, 94, 95; Proclamation of, 
Emory, George, of Baltimore, 185. 
Employment Offices: during Civil 
War, 101; in Reconstruction, 137. 
England, factory workers, 14-15. 
European serfdom, 21, 


F 


Farm Demonstration, 229. 


Farmers’ Conferences, 229. 
Ferrall, F. J., representative of 
Knights ts of Labor, 255-256. 


Fifteenth Seenenient, ratification of, 
173; referred to, 1 


bike Ar fth Massachusetts Infantry, 


Filty- fourth Massachusetts Infantry, 


referred to, 111. 

Finley, Daniel, coopersmith, 174. 

Fisk, Clinton ‘B General, ‘advice to 
freedmen, 127, 

Fisk University, 289. 

Florida: manufacturing in, 9-10; au- 
thorizes impressment of slaves,” 106; 
Reconstruction laws in, 121; re- 
ferred to, 177; establishing of ‘labor 
unions, 183; referred to, 210; rail- 
road Sige aga 301, 

Ford Motor 8. 

number. prior 
to 1860, 75; competition with Ne- 
groes, 7'5- 76; attitude eee South, 
76; importation of coolies suggested, 
135; encouragement of, 194-195; 
Immigration Company, 197; labor of 
immigrants, 197, 229-230; competi- 
tion with Negroes, 3 decline in, 
291; 1921 increase, 

Forten, James: <a 52; pro- 
tests lack of trade opportunity, 79. 

Fortie, J. C., secretary, State Labor 
Convention, 174. 

Fortifications, building of, 106. 

Fortress Monroe: slaves crowd to, 
88; wages paid at, 91-92. 

“Forty Acres and a Mule,’’ 138-139. 

Foster, General, letter to, 97. 

Fourth Congress of the Third Inter- 
nationale, 278. 

Fourteenth Amendment, mentioned, 


187. 
Franchise, the importance of, 172, 174. 
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Frederick Douglass’ Paper, 64, 68 n. 

Freedman, Edward, 297. 

Freedmen: relief of, 89; meetings in 
interest of, 90; experiment in labor 
with, 90; hardships among, 116-117; 
settlements of, 117. 

Freedmen's Aid Societies, 149, 

Freedmen’s Aid Union, 90. 

Freedmen’s Bureau; 119; organiza- 
tion of, 123-124; work of, 125-126; 
criticism- of, 126; aid to southern 
whites, 127-130; reports for 1866, 
131; referred to, 147; schools main- 
tained, 149; referred to, 169; reso- 
lutions on, 171; schools of, 220. 

Freedmen’s Relief Association: first 
anniversary, of, 90; in Kansas, 215. 

Freedmen’s Savings "Bank: organiza- 
ot of, 142-143; deposits in, 144, 


Torchlight, 


Freedom's Journal, 64. 

Friends’ Association for the Relief 
of the Colored Freedmen, 89. 

Frissell, A. S., referred “5 288, 

Fugitive Slave Law, 29 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mai Co., 236. 


Freedmen’s newspaper, 
206, 


G 
Gainfully employed, the: 233-234; 
in 1910 and 1920, 299. 
Garnett, Henry Highland, Rev.: ad- 


dress of, 170; referred to, 179, 

Garrison's ’ Liberator, S25 

Gearing, Reuben, tanner, 174, 

Georgia: manufacturing in, 10-11; 
Legislature of, on reopening the 
Slave Trade, 23; mechanics protest 
teaching slaves, 71; labor laws, 
80; act to prohibit colored mechan- 
ics, 81; admission of free Negroes, 
107; settlements, 117; convention, 
122-123; yiolence in, 135; referred 
to, 177; establishing of unions, 183; 
convention, 184; immigration, 195; 
property, 202-203; representation of, 
210; migration, 211; Jasper County, 
286; wages in, 293; railroad em- 
ployment, 301. 

Georgia Immigration Co., 195. 

Georgia Land and Improvement Co., 

German Immigration Association, 195. 

Gibson, W. H., of Kentucky, 170. 

ete A. M., Rev., on Negro brav- 
ery, 

Gila Di Daniel C., Trustee of Slater 
Fun 

Ginueetee . M., of New York, 141, 

por etn te Fave «s cabinetmaker, 

Gompers, Samuel; President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 259; re- 
marks, 263; speech of, on racial ex- 
clusion, 274 
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Government Printing Office, admis- 
sion to, 168. 

Grant, General: report from General 
Superintendent under, 92, 186; 


President Grant on progress of 
Negro for Ser hieo 204 
24 


Graniteville, a 
‘brickmaker, 174. 


Grason, George, 

Greeley, Horace: on emancipation, 94; 
opposition to colonization, 105; on 
condition of Negroes, 193, 212. 


Green, Mr., Pattern Makers’ Union, 


Oo: 
Green, A. S., of Venneyivesty 170. 
Green, Shields, sailor, 2. 
Green, William, author, 63. 
Greener, Richard T., first Negro 
graduate of Harvard, 215. 
Greenville, Mississippi, 17. 
Gregg, William: on Southern Indus- 
try, 7; employment of slaves, 26 n, 


n. 
Griffin, Richard, Soa are rey 174. 
Griffith, Mattie, author, 


Grimke, A H., of Spee a DEC, 
Gross, Ignatius: Colored Moulders’ 


Union Society, 161; state labor con- 
vention, 174. 
Gunther, Joseph, of Baltimore, 185. 


H 


Hackett, Frederick, 
Hall, G. C., 2 
Hamilton, Thomas, editor, 65. 
Hammond, James, Governor of South 
Carolina, on employment of slaves 
- manufacture, 13, 24 n, 25 n, e¢ 


inventor, 207. 


Farepton Institute, 219. 

Hampton, Va.: property in, 139; con- 
vention, 147; General Armstrong at, 
149; industrial school at, 219. 

Hampton, Wade, General, on the 
Negro’s improvement, 193. 

Hare, James W., Colored Painters’ 
Society, 161. 

Harman, H. S., recording secretary, 
labor convention, 177 

Harpers Ferry, es on, 22, 

Harris, James H., address, 178. 

Harris, James M., at convention, 178. 


Harris, Thomas am bricklayer, 174. 

Hayes, Rutherford, Trustee of Slater 
Fund, Zor? 

Haynes, George E.: in Urban League 
organization, 288- -289; Director of 
ee of Negro Economics, 289, 


Haynes, fescue inventor, 207. 

Hayti, Bureau of Immigration of, 
105-106. 

Haywood, Mr., General Agent for 
Slater Fund,, report of, 222. 

Hazel River Works, 

Health: 
cultural workers in, 146. 


in Civil War camps, 89; agri 


INDEX 


Reine Ark., military passes issued 


93; 
Helpers Impending Crimes 83. 
Boe plantations of, 2; ‘laborers in, 


Henson, Father, author, 63. 

Herald of Freedom, the, 64. 

Herman, of Baltimore, 185. 

Hill, Thomas, 140. 

Hod-Carriers’ Society: 147; 

Homestead Law, the, referred to, 137. 

Houston, Texas, meeting of Laborer’s 
Union Association, 184. 

Howard, A., of West Virginia, 170. 

Howard, O. O., General: Freedmen’s 
Bureau, 125; on destitution, 128; 
instructions, 138-139; report of, 


Howard 
163. 
Howard, Wesley, at state labor Coat 

vention, 173. 


Union, 


University: Introduction, 


I 


Illinois: establishing of labor waipess 
_ 183; railroad employment, 301. 

Immigration, see Foreign Immigra- 
tion. 

Immigration societies, 195, 213. 

Impressment, of slaves, 166- 107, 

Income, Negroes of Newburne, N. C., 
102-103. 

Indiana: ‘establishing of labor rr 4 
183; railroad employment, 301. 

Industrial Commission, 236. 

Industrial education, see education; 


21-22, 58-61, 150, 220-222. 
Industrial fair, 56 
Industrialism: in South, 12-13; ad- 


vance of, 18; incompatibility with 
Southern’ Economic System, 24; in- 
crease of, 50-51; resolution on, 
LAs Bureau of, 182; in South, 
227: industries with Negro workers, 
246, 250; in North, 288; industrial 
depression, 295; shipbuilding, 296; 
growth of, 300-302; Negro women, 
302-303; in North, 304. 

industrial Workers of the World: 
265; opposition to as Negroes 
with, 265; referred to, 272. 

Insurrections: 21-22, 27 n., 87, 96- 


97, 118. 
International Industrial Assembly, 
International Labor Union of Amer- 
ica, 257. 


International Machinists’ Union, color 
line in, 261-262. 

International Negro League, 266. 

International Order of Colored Loco- 
motive Firemen, 275. _ £ 

cba ero Typographical, Union, 
156. ' ‘ 

International Union of Metal Trades, 
admission of Negroes, 268. 


INDEX 


International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, 166. 

Inter-racial relations: cooperation in 
labor, 70; competition, 95-96, 122; 
riots, 69, 79-80, 99-100; Henry Ward 
Beecher on exclusion of egroes 
from trades, 101; Lincoln and Colo- 
nization, 104-106; white and colored 
workmen in parade, 112 n.; co- 
operation urged, 158; prediction as 
to, 163; attitude of whites, 173, 
221; foreigners and Negroes, 199- 
200; in Richmond, 255; conference 
suggested, 270; committees, 278. 

Inventions: slave, 20-21; Attorney- 
General’s opinion, 28 n.; books on, 
207, 224 n. 


a 
ackson, James, stovemaker, 174. 
ames, Horace, Captain, report of, 


102-103. : 
James, W. L., state labor convention, 


ener J. Franklin, Dr., on slavery, 
n. 
Jennings, Moses, carpenter, 174. 
Jessup, Morris, K., Trustee of Slater 
Fund, 221. AA 
“Jim Crow’ Law, in Mississippi, 120. 
Johnson, Chancellor, remarks of, 228. 
Johnson, E. A., director of Coleman 
Cotton Mills, 242. 
Johnson, President, referred to, 125. 
Joint-Stock Company, 140; organized, 


Jones, Eugene Kinckle, Executive 
Secretary, Urban League, 267, 288, 
Jones, Thomas Jesse, Educational . 


Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 267. 
Jones, W. T., of Delaware, 170. 


K 


Kansas: purpose of War in, 87-88; 
settlements in, 137; laborers needed 
in, 212; migration, 213; agricultural 
opportunities, 214; referred to, 217. 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 74. 

Kansas Pacific Railroad Co., 216. 

Keller, Frances A., referred to, 288. 

Kelly, J._H., telegrapher, 301. 

Kemble) Francis, on free Negroes, 30, 


n, 

Kentucky: manufacturing in, 11; cot- 
ton-bagging, 15; slaves not permitted 
within Union lines, 88; General 
Fisk in, 127; few dependents, 129; 
violence in, 135; referred to, 178. 

Kinston, N. C., association of freed- 
men, 148. 

Knight, Charles, 297. : 

Knights of Labor, Noble Order of, 


a : . 
Knoxville, Tenn., Negroes laboring in, 


Koopmanshoop, Mr. address of, 197. 
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Ku Klux Klan: violence charged — 
A. ati 135; referred to, 184, 209, 


10. j 
Kykendall, Mr., speech of, 160. 
L 


Labor: opinion on in South, 69-70; 
restriction of Negro, 178; effect of 
Negro organization on, 184; scarcity 
of work in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, 217; passing of Southern 
views on, 218; strikes, 237; in fac- 
tories, 238; in Tennessee, 243; 
questionnaires on, 244; investiga- 
tion of, 244-245, 296, 305-306. 

Labor legislation: to regulate labor of 
Negro, 80; during Civil War, 106- 
111; in Reconstruction, 119-122; 
during migration, 292-293. 

Labor’s Progress Assembly, 258. 

Lamson, W. B., of Baltimore, 185. 

Land-owning: in Virginia, 139; in 
South Carolina, 140; in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 140; in Louisiana, 140; 
in Charleston, S. C., 200. 

Langston, Charles, of Kansas, 170. 

Langston, John .: mentioned for 
Freedmen’s Bureau, 152 n.; admis- 
sion to National Labor Union, 163- 
165; speeches of, 170, 178. 

Languen, Bishop, of New York, 183. 

Fayeeee) William A., compositor, 

Leary, Lewis Sheridan, saddle- and 
harness-maker, 22. : 

Lee, Henry, free Negro of Vicksburg, 
Miss., 82. 

Lee, Rev., speech of, 209. 

Legislatures, Negroes in, 210, 216. 

Lepport, Gideon, of Albany, 201. 

Lewis, Benjamin, inventor,. 52. 

Liberia, 60. 

Lincoln, President: sent first barrel 
of sugar made by free labor, 93; 
colonization, 104-106; appoints Gen- 
ow Howard to Freedmen’s Bureau, 


Lincoin-Douglass Debates, 104. 
mimes L. C. Rev., letter of, 92. 


Long, J: of Georgia, 213. 

Long, T. W., of Florida, 170. 

Longshoremen of Baltimore: 184. 
185; union of, 258; international 
convention, 274-275, 

Louisiana: manufacturing in, 9-10; 


report of Superintendent of Free 
Labor in, 95; freedmen in, 117; 
Black Codes, 120-121; free Negroes, 
140; failures of farmers, 146; re- 
ferred to, 177; importation of Chi- 
nese, 196; Negro Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of, 210; representation of, 
210; migration, 213; railroad em- 
ployment, 301. 
Louisville, Ky.: 
trial Assembly, 
convention at, 173 


International Indus- 
157; educational 
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Loyalty: during Civil War, of Ne- 
groes, 109-111; in Reconstruction, 


Lynn, Mass., convention at, 73. 
M 


Macon, Ga.: convention of cotton 
planters, 19; property, 203. 

Manual Labor School, 59, 60. 

Manufacturer's Record, the, 245. 

Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries:, 234, 249; comparison by dec- 
ades, 249; increase, 252; transition, 
291; increase in, 299, 301, 

Manufacturing and Slavery: 8-13; on 
plantations, 6-7; table on, 9; use 
of slaves in, 13-14; opposition to, 
14-15; use of slaves, 15-19; 26 n. 

Manuscripts, Census, 25 n. 

Martin, Sella, Rev.: representation, to 
World’s bor Congress, 166; 
speech of, 170. 

Marxian theories, 166. 

Maryland: manufacturing in, 10-11; 
free Negroes in, 33; competition of 
taces in labor, 71; apprenticeship, 
147; referred to, 177, 182; estab- 
lishing of labor unions, 183; at 
Sparrow’s Point, 297; railroad em- 
ployment, 301. 

Mason, Jacob, of Albany, 201. 

Massachusetts: occupations in, 47- 
48; prejudice in, 77-78; referred to, 
177, 182; labor union in, 183. 

Matthews, Elmira, authorized to be- 
come slave, 98-990) 

Matzelinger, Jan, E., inventor, 251. 

McCoy, Elijah, inventor, 251. 

McLean, H., on migration, 285. 

Mechanics: 6-7; number of, 142; em- 
ployment, 145; referred to, 179; of 
Norfolk, 181; in Arkansas, 141. 

Mechanics’ Association, protest teach- 
ing slaves, 72, 

Memphis, Tenn., convention in, 196. 

Messenger, the, magazine, 265, 279 

Michigan: referred to, 178; delegates 
of in labor convention, 182; estab- 
lishing labor unions, 183. 

meicleton, W. E., of New Jersey, 

Migration: 29; of whites, 70; of Ne- 
groes, 80; from South Carolina, 98; 
to Canada, 98; in Reconstruction, 
136-138; number born in South liv- 
ing in North, 230-231; from Vir- 
ginia, 212; to Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, 212; from Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 213; 
cause of, 216; migration to North, 
283; increase of, 284; movement to 
west-south-central division, 2863; 
destination of migrants, 286; urban, 
287; conference on, 288-289; causes 
of, 292; relation to immigration, 
291; types of, 295. 

Miller, John, authorized to become” 
slave, 99. 


INDEX 


Miner, Myrtilla, 
groes, 39-40. 
Mining 7; in Indiana and Illinois, 
Minton, Henry, owner of -restaurant, 


on ability of Ne- 


Minton, Henry M., author, 67 n. 
ae of the Times, the, newspaper, 


Miscegenation, 41. 

Mississippi; manufacturing in, 9-10; 
on reopening slave trade, 23; laws 
in Reconstruction, 120; violence in, 
135; mechanics in, 142; farmers 
in, 146; referred to, 177; labor 
unions in, 183; Chinese laborers 
in, 196; representation, 210; migra- 
tion, 211, 213; referred to, 216; 
railroad employment, 301. f 

Mississippi Immigration Co., 197.. 

Mississippi River, increase of contra- 
bands along, 88, 117; referred to, 


17. 
Missisniepl Valley Labor Convention, © 


Missouri: manufacturing in, 11; oc- 
cupations in, 43-45; normal school, 
149; referred to 183, labor unions, 
183; conventions in, 184; property, 
201; migration, 211; railroad em- 
ployment, 301. : 

Mitchell, Major-General, on loyalty of 
Negroes, 109. 

Mobile, Ala., 71. i 

Montgomery, Ala.: convention of, 19; 
parpenter at, 20; races at work in, 
i ; 


Montgomery, Benjamin T., 21. 

Montreal Convention, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 272-273. ‘ 

Moore, Fred. R., editor, 267; 288. 

Morris, James, 173, 174. 

Mortality, in Civil War camps, 89, 

Morton City, Kans., settlements at, 


17, 
Merton, R. R., of Tuskegee Institute, 


Mt. Vernon, Va., carpenter at, 20. 
Mulattoes: in New York and New 
Orleans, 37-39; occupations of, 37- 


Murray, P. H., publisher, 206. 
Myers, George, caulker, 174. 
Myers, Isaac: organizer of Chesapeake 
Marine Railroad, 145; Colored 
Caulkers’ Trades Union Society, 
161; speech of, 162; address, 163; 
mentioned, 163; on Republican 
Party, 164; at labor convention, 
173-174; calls National Labor Con- 
vention, 176-177; pioneer in Negro 
rae 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 


N 


Nashville, Tenn.: Provident Associa- 
tion, 147; convention, ‘184, 


INDEX 
Sewiy, peers, in John Brown 


Natchez, Miss.: camps at, 89; Datly 
Democrat, newspaper, 73 

Wational Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People: 267; Open 
Letter by, 276-277. 
ational Convention of Colored Amer- 
icans, 50, 59. 

National Council of the Colored Peo- 


ple, 58. 
National Federation of Railway Men, 


National Freedmen’s Association, 101. 
National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
___tion, 89, 137-138. 

Naticnal Immigration Bureau, 212. 
National Industrial Convention, 57. 
National Labor Convention of Ne- 

groes, called, 176-180. 

National Labor Party, 157. 

National Labor Union (colored): con- 
vention of, 182; mentioned, 184; 
convention, 186; rise of, 187; ad- 
dress, 187, 

National Labor Union (white): or- 
ganization of 57; subsequent 

\ ‘meetings, 159-165, : 

National League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, referred to, 288. 

National League on Urban Conditions 

: among Negroes: 266; Department 
of Industrial Relations, branches, 
277-278; organization of, 287-288; 
conference on migration, 288; 
branches, 289. i 5 

National Order of Locomotive Fire- 
men, 275, 

Nene Reform Labor Party, 161, 

National Trade Association of Hat 
Finishers, 156. 

National Typographical Union, 167. 

National Union of Machinists and 
Blacksmiths, 156. 

Negro Labor Organizers suggested, 

Negroes, as soldiers, in Civil War, 
107-111, 114 n., 115 n. 

Negroes, free: number of, 2; artisan 
leaders among, 22; number of, 29; 
opinions on, 30-34; expulsion of, 

32; occupations of, 32, 34-37; in 
Charleston, 34-37; in New York and 
New Orleans, 37-38; in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 45; opposition to, 69, 
71; legislation against, 80-81, 98; 
taxation of, 81; permission to re- 
side, $82, 84 n.; submission to 
slavery, 98-99; in Confederate 
Army, 107-108; in Louisiana, 140; 
in business, 141. 

Nell, William C., author, 62. 

Nelson, George, 170. 

Nelson, Peter, blacksmith, 174. | 

Nelson, Robert, agent of National 
Labor Union, 184, f 

Nesbit, William, of Pennsylvania, 170, 

Nevada, referred to, 178. 
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aii a 

New England: 17; opinion on slaves 
‘at work, 71. 

Nee England Anti-Slavery Society, 


New England Workingman’s Associa- 
tion, 73. 

New Era, the, newspaper, 172. 

New Pommuakirs, railroad employment 
in , 

New Haven, Conn., trades unions in, 


New Jersey: referred to, 178; labor 
unions established, 183. 

New National Era, the, 
206, 221. 

New Orleans, La.: free Negroes in, 
37-38; property, 50; General But- 
ler in, 93; convention, 197; Exposi- 
tion, 226; convention, 255; dray- 
men in, 258. — 

New Orleans Tribune, the, newspaper, 


newspaper, 


Newport News, Va., longshoremen of, 


Newspapers, ae 64-65, 205-206. 

New York, N. Y.: condition of free 
Negroes in 32, 37-38; mulattoes and 
free Negroes, 39; occupations, 49- 
50; convention, 57; prejudice in, 78; 
strike, 79-80; riots, 99; longshore- 
men, 100; Draft Riots, 100-101; ex- 
clusion in trades, 101; in business, 
141; convention, 161; referred to, 
182; occupations, 199; immigration 
bureau, 212; railroad employment, 


301. 
New York African Society, 203. 
New York Age, the, newspaper, 265. 
New York Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Faithful Domestics, 76 
Nicodemus, Kans.,. settlement at, 217. 
Night Schools, Baltimore, 150. 
Mor sotis Va., labor convention at, 


North Carolina: manufdcturing in, 
11; protest of Concord, N. C., on 
hiring slaves, 71-72; in Newberne, 
102-103; freedmen in, 129; migra- 
tion, 136; mechanics in, 142; ap- 
prenticeship, 147; normal school in, 
149; labor union in, 182, 183; 
wages in, 204. 

Northrop, Solomon, author, 62. 

North Star, the, newspaper, 53. 

Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission, 89, 

Nurses, at Fortress Monroe, 92. 


ce) 


Occupations: slaves, 25 n.; free Ne- 
groes and slaves in Charleston, 34- 
' 37; free Negroes 'in New York and 
New Orleans, 37-38; in Boston, 
Charleston and St. Louis, 43-45; 
Washington, 45-48, 49; in Canada, 
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55; of contrabands, 92; in New- 
berne, 102-103; in army service, 
106-109, 111; pilots, 142; in Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina, 142; in 
New York, 175; mechanics and arti- 
sans, 179; in Norfolk, 181; Balti- 
more, 184, 199, 234, 240-243, 244, 


Chee 251, 296, 297, 298-299, 301, 
Ola: referred to, 177; establishing 


of labor unions, 183; prosperous per- 
sons in, 201. z 
Vic coheed railroad employment in, 


30 

Olmsted, observations, 3-4, 18, 25 n., 
et al. 

Open Letter, by National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 276-277. 

Opportunity, magazine, 265, 307 n. 

Overseers, 3, 18. 

Oyster-Openers, the, 174. 


ig 


Pacific Appeal, the, newspaper, 205. 

Packard Motor Co., 298. 

Passes, military, 93-94. 

Patents, to slaves, 20-21, 28 n. 

Payne, Daniel A., author, 63. 

Pearce, James Alfred, Senator, on ex- 
pulsion of Negroes from Maryland, 


Pennington, James W. C., Rev., au- 
thor, 52-53, 


Pennsylvania: referred to, 177;  rail- 
Toad (eaplovment, 301. 
Pensacola, 1 


Peonage, 286 5287. 
“Persons of Color,” TOT 20 Can 
Heiershute, Va., tobacco factories in, 


Phelps, A. W., 

Phelps, J. W., Bociea General, 108. 

Philadelphia: ‘free Negroes in, 30-32; 
occupations, 45-46; property in, 50: 
Institute in, 51; prejudice, 78; 
pots, 80; homes, 141; convention 

58, 173, 187; "steel work, 243. 

Phillips,’ Karl ro Commissioner on 
Conciliation, 283, 

Phillips, U. B., on Negro Slavery, 


5 n. : 
Pierce, Edward L., quoted, 112 n.; 


124-125. 

Pilots, 142. 

Pinchback, Mr., of Louisiana, 164. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Urban League, 288- 
289; migrants, 293; labor in, 295. 

Pittsburgh Urban League, on increase 
of workers, 305. 

Plantations: number of, 1-2; aban- 
doned, 91; esitivancy by freedmen, 

92-93; purchase of, 

Pol Ilner, Mr., See secretary, 


Pomeroy, S. C., Senator, proposal for-« 


colonization, 10 


INDEX 


Population: slave, 2, 13; free Negro, 
29; map and table, 30-315 slave an 
free Negro, 151 n.; in Washington 


and ceorcar 153; shift rom 
South to North, 230-23 
Port Royal: slaves ae ‘to, 88; ex- 


periment in free labor, 90; product ¢ 
of free labor at, 90-91. 

Portsmouth, Va. importation of 
caulkers, 157. 

evi T. V., of Knights of Labor, 


256. 
Powell, A. M., editor, 170, 178. 
Powell, J. M., of Baltimore, 185. 
Prejudice: of White Labor, 77-78, 79; 
platform of National Labor Union, 
165; among printers, 166-167; re- 
ferred to, 176; Frederick Douglass 
on, 199-200; in Richmond, 255, 
Pride, S. B., Wot Coleman _Cot- 
ton Mills, 242. 

Professional Beciee by decades, 234, 
249, 251. ; 
Prosser, James, owner of restaurant, 

54. 


Pullman Porters, organization of, 279. 
Purvis, Mr., referred to, 179. 
Putnam, L. H., editor, 64. 


R 


Railroads: Negro workers on, 99; 
Union Pacific Railroad, 102; Cari 
Schurz —_ suggests employment on 
Pacific Railroad, 137; building of, 
145; Kansas- Pacific Railroad — Co., 
216; Colored National Railroad Or- 
ganization, 270-271. 

Randolph, A. Philip, “editor, the Mes- 
senger, 279. 

Randolph, Peter, author, 62. 

Reconstruction studies, 153 n. 

Refugees, 128. ; 

Reid, Whitelaw, quoted, 133. 

Republican Party, 164,169, 171, 172- 


Reuter, E. B., on mulattoes, 41-42." 

Rhode Island: referred to, 177; dele- 
gates to labor convention, 182; es- 
tablishing of labor unions in, 183. 

Ricaud, Cyprian, of Louisiana, 141. 

Rice: plantations of, 2; laborers in, 3. 

Richmond, Va.: tobacco factories in, 
15; poor whites in, 128-129; work 
in, 139; Virginia "Home: Building 
Fund, i40; exclusion of Negroes 
from tobacco business, 148; referred 
to, 182; homes, 200; labor conven- 
tion, 205; Knights of Labor meet- 
ing, aa 

Richter, ., of Baltimore, 185. 

Riley, win liam H., bootmaker, 54. 

Rillieux, Norbert, Pace 52, 

Riots, 69, 79-80, 99-100 

Roane, James, on committee to organ- 
ize Negro "hahot, 16 163 

Roberts, inventor, 51, 


INDEX 


Roberts, Eugene P., referred to, 288. 

Robertson, William, of Missouri, 201. 

Rochester, N. Y.: convertion in, 57, 
61; North Star in, 64. 

Rock, Dr., dentist, 51, 
Rocky Mount Mill, 27 n. 

Rome, Ga., property in, 202. 

Rush, Christopher, ey., leader in 
A. M. E. Zion Church, 59. 

Russia, Fourth Congress of the Third 
Internationale, 278. 


iS 


Sailors (see Seamen)): in New York, 
203; organization o 
Saluda Factory: 16, 27 n.; operatives 


in, 
PB; age 206. 


Sampson a 
Sanders,’ William Lugs f Nevada, 177, 


San Francisco Labor Council, on 
treatment of Negroes in South, 


Savannah, Ga.: investments in, 145; 
aes hae 147; property in, 202, 


2 
Savings, 57, 143-144, 248, 294-295. 
Saxton, | Brigadier - General, referred 
to, B 
Scott, E. J, on Negro migration, 306 


3 
Scattville, Ate factory at, 16-17. 
Schurz, Carl: proposal to employ 
Negroes on railroad construction, 
137; on education, 149. ‘ 
Seamen, number of, 49, 85 n.; in 
New York, 203. 
Sectionalism, 1, 87. 
Seventh Industrial Congress, 73-74. 
Sbaeice: eral oe Baltimore, 185. 


Sharp Street M. E. Church, meeting 
in, 175. 
Sherman, Thomas W., General: on 


condition of freedmen, 89; instruc- 
; eae on employment, 91; referred 


138. 

Shilladay, J. R., of National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 267. 

Shopmen’s Craft of Railway Men’s 
International Benevolent Industrial 
Association, 275. 

Sims, James, of Geor. ia, 170. 

Singleton, Kans., ae ements, 217. 

Singleton, “Pop’’, 214 

Skilled Labor: 6-7, 19-20, 20-21; opin- 
ion in South, 218; Negro in, 236; 
referred to, 238; comparison, 240- 
241; per cent Negro, 245; advance 
of, 251; increase, 300- 302; during 
World War. 

Skinner, T. W., of Mississippi, 170. 

Slater Fund, the, organization of, 221- 


222. 
Slater, William, on Fund 
Board, 221. 


Slater 
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\Slaveholders: number of, 2; conven- 
tion of, 32; Negro, 50 

Slave Labor: opinions on, Be com- 
pared’ with free labor, 4-5; skilled 
slave labor, 6-7; in cotton mills, 15- 
17; efficiency of, 18-19, 69; in South 
during Civi War, 94, 193-194, 

Slavery: in antiquity, 5: extension of, 
7, 22-23; and manufacturing, 8-13, 
26 n.; as cause for backwardness of 
South, 12-13; opposition to exten- 
sion of, 74; as cause of Civil War, 


Slaves: number of, 2, 13; fugitive, 6; 
hiring of, 7; Prices of, 22; occu- 
pations of, 23 on. sin Charleston, 
34-37; protests against hiring, 72; 
laws against hiring, 80; ignorant of 
issue of war, 88; as servants and 
spies, 88; as stewards and pilots, 
89; in camps, 89. 

Slave Trade, reopening of, 22-23. 

Smith, Benjamin, of Baltimore, 185. 

Smith, Stephen; merchant, 53; prop- 
erty of, 141. 

Sorrell, R. L., of Baltimore, 185. 

Sorrell, W., of Maryland, 170. 

South Carolina: manufacturing in, 8- 
9, 15; plantation machinery in, 17; 
slave-trade, 23; competition of races 
in labor, 71; increase of contra- 
bands, 88, 117; 3; General Sherman 
in, 91; shoe factory in, 102; Act 
of, 106; admission of free Negroes, 
107; persons of color, 119-120; 
Black Codes, 120, 121; poor whites 
in, 128; violence in, 135; migra- 
tion, 136; property owned, 140; sav- 
ings, 143; immigration, 195; wages 
in, 204; representation of 210; agri- 
culture, 228; migration, 285: rail- 

- . road employment, 301. 

South and North: contrasted as to 
enterprise, 12-13; as to labor oppor- 
tunity, 212. 

Sou ee Commercial Conventions, 8, 

n. 

ed Bod Industrial Independence, 8. 

er de Workman, the, magazine, 

Spelman, J. J., of New York, 170. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, admission 
of, to National Labor Union, 161. 

State Labor Convention, 173, 176. 

State Union Labor Society, 175. 

Steamboats: Boston, Charleston and 
St. Tost, 43-45; 66 n.; construc- 
tion of, 142. 

Steel Strike of 1919-1920, 279-280. 

Stewart, Austin, author, 63. 

Stewart, John A., on Slater Fund 
Board, 221, 

Stone, A. H.: on Negro Labor, 4; 
studies by, 26 n. 

St. Louis, Mo.: occupations in, 43- 
45; National Labor Union at, 165; 
labor conditions, 217; mentioned, 
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Stowe, Harriet Beecher, letter to, or 

Strikes: 79-80, 237, 253 n., 257, 261 
280, 279- 280. 

Strong, William E., Piateae 
og of Freedmen’s Bureau, report 
° \ 

Sugar: lantations of, 2; 
3; cultivation of, 

Sumner, Charles, Senator, resolution 
appealing to Negro workers in re- 
bel districts, 94. 

Spe Mr., of the Moulders’ Union, 


Syracuse, N. Y., convention at, 61. 
T 
Tabb, John H., hatter, 174. 


laborers in, 


Tate, Tene, of Tennessee, 170. 

Taylor, A. A., Reconstruction Studies 
by, 225 n, 

Tennessee: manufacturing in, 11; 


slaves employed in manufacturing, 
15; free Negroes in military service, 
107; freedmen, 127; dependents in, 
129; violence in, 135; establishing 
of labor unions, 183; Chinese labor 
in, 196; state fair, 204-205; iron 
works in, 243; prejudice, 2433 rail- 
road employment, 301, 

Tennessee Fair, 204-205. 

Texas: manufacturing in, 9, 11; 
freedmen in, 117; dependents in, 
129; report of William E, Strong, 
134; violence in, 135; migration, 
136; failures of farmers, 146; re- 
ferred to, 177; establishing of labor 
unions, 182; Laborers’ Union Asso- 
ciation, 184: immigration, 195; rail- 
road employment, 301. 

Tharin, Robert, on competition of 
Taces in labor, ale 

siusternt Amendment, 


Thomas, arg of Missouri, 201-202, 

Thomas, J. +» ON committee to or- 
ganize Ne; an Labor, 163. 

Mie cason: Rote: author, 63. 

Tidings, William, silversmith, 174. 

Tillman, William F., steward, 96. 

Tobacco: plantations of, 2; ‘laborers 
in, 3; factories, 15; manufactory, 


200. 

Toledo, Ohio, combination of white 
laborers against Negro Labor, 99. 
Trade and Transportation, by decades, 

234, 249, 252, 301. 

Tradesman, the, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
244. 

Trades Union: growth of, 156-157; 
organization urged, 159; Boot and 
Shoemakers’ Union, 160; Hod-Car- 
tiers’ Society, 174; longshoremen, 
184; referred to, 259, 260, 280. 

Trevellick, Mr., remarks, 178. 

Troup, Mr., remarks, 176. 

east Henry M., of Georgia, 170, 
186. 


mentioned, 


INDEX 


Turner, Nat, artisan leader, 22. 


Turner, U., state agent for labor 
union, 

Nee Institute, 61; organization 
of, 220; Booker T. Washington at, 
$50,” sete conference at, 229. 

Tuttle, Brigadier-General, and free 
labor, 91, i 


U 


Underground Railroad, 29-30, 

Union Army, Negroes in, 108-111. 

Union Literary Institute, 60. 

United Laborers’ and Hod Carriers’ 
Association, 161. 

United Shoe Machine Co., 251. 

United States Coal Commission, 290. 

United States Department of Labor: 
report on savings, 294-295; on 
skilled labor, 298, 300; on Negro 
Women in skilled labor, 302, 306 
M.,.307 De 

United States Shipping Board, 296. 

Vairreety of Virginia, publications, 

n. 

Urban League, see National League 

on Urban Conditions, 


Vv 


Vagrancy, laws as to, 1 
ance, Governor, sends an to Jef- 
ferson Davis, 97. 

Van Dorn, Mr., Boot and Shoemak- 
ers’ Union, 160. 

Vandyke, Peter, of New York, 141. 

Vesey, Denmark, artisan leader, 22. 

Vickabasg) Mise. convention, 23; fall 
0: 2 

Videll, painter, 51. 

Virginia: slaves in, 7; manufacturing 
in, 9-10; use of slaves in manufac- 
ture, 13; petition against, 71; pro- 
test teaching slaves, 72; petition to 
legislature, 80; slaves not permitted 
in Union lines, 88; contrabands, 
89, 117; freedmen, 129; in Rich- 
mond, 139; apprenticeship, 147; 
labor unions, 183; migration, 211; 
railroad employment, 301. 


Ww 


Wages: of slaves, 7, 15; of contra- 
bands, 91-92, 93; in Louisiana, 953 


in Newberne, 102-103; in army, 
106, 110; unwillingness to work 
for, 112; by contracts in Recon- 


struction, 131-132; comparison, 132; 
as cause of migration, 136; of 
pilots, 142; of agricultural workers, 
204, 228-229; of skilled workers, 
246; of unskilled workers, 246; 
migration, 293-294. 

Waite, Morrison R., on Slater Fund 
Board, 221, 





INDEX 


Wall, O. S. O., of Ohio, 170, 

War Department, report on 
soldiers, 110. 

Ward, Samuel R., 56, 63. 

Ware, John E., on Negro Labor, 104. 

Washington, Booker T.: on slave in- 
‘ yention, 20-21; Douglass precedes, 61; 
author, 68 n.; work of, 220; at 
Hampton Institute, 220; at Tuskegee 
Institute, 220; call of farmers’ con- 
vention, 229; speech of, at Atlanta 
Exposition, 231-232. 

Washington, D. C.: occupations, 45; 
slaves flock to, 88, 117; coloniza- 
tion of Negroes of, 104-105; migra- 


Negro 


tion, 136-137; property, 141; freed- . 


men, 146, 148; bricklayers on 
strike, 160; Bureau of Labor, 180; 
relief societies, 198; mentioned, 
199, 291, 302. i 

Wasson, L. J., Mrs., letter to Presi- 
dent Grant, 209, 

Watson, Robert, of New York, 141. 

Waugh, W. T., of Rhode Island, 170. 

Wealth, 48, 49, 50-51, 66 n., 67 n., 
102-103, 139, 140-141, 200-202. 

Weare, Josiah, United Hod-Carriers’ 
and Laborers’ Association, 163. 

Wergeland, A. M., on German 
Slavery, 25 n. 

West, the, proposal to settle freedmen 
there, 137. 

West Chester Trolley Line, 236, 

Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 


89. 
Western Sanitary Commission, 112 n. 
West Indies, Chinese Labor in, 197. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., 295, 304. 
Weston, Anthony, wheelwright, 54. 
West Virginia: establishing of labor 
unions, 183; miners, 295; railroad 
employment, 301. 
Whaley, J. C., address, 159. 
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Whipper, W., merchant, 53, 179. 
White, Alfred, owner of restaurant, 


201. 
Whitfield, J. M., poet, 54. 
Wilberforce University, 59. 
ileox, Samuel, grocer, 54. 
Wilkes, William E., cooper, 174. 
Wilkinson, Robert, of Missouri, 201. 
Williams, Daniel, engineer, 20. 
Williams, Henson, tinner, 174. 
Williams, W .» The Negro in the 
District of Columbia, 153 n. 
Wa lassbare, N. Y., property in, 
1 


41. 
Waknington, Del., Joint Stock Co., 


Wilson, portrait painting of, 51. 
omen: nurses at Fortress Monroe, 
92; strike against, 100, 302. 

Wieee, L. Hollingsworth, referred to, 


Woods, Granville T., inventor, 251. 

Woodson, C. G., n.; on Negro 
Migration, 306 n. 

Woodson, John, carpenter, 54. 

World’s Industrial Exhibit, 207. 

World War: referred to, 269; oppor- 
tunity for Hegre Labor, 282, 304. 

Worthington ump and Machine 
Works, 298. 

Wright, ex-Senator, on Negro Labor, 


Wright, T. S., Rev., resolution by, 

Wyoming, labor unions established, 
: ¥ 

ouae/® Point, gathering of slaves at, 
Z 


Zion Standard and Weekly Review. 
newspaper, 206. 
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